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TO 
THE YOUTH OF SOUTH AFRICA 



423347 



" Our fathers trusted in thee : they trusted, and thou didst deliver 
them. 

" They cried unto thee, and were delivered : they trusted in thee, 
and were not confounded. " — Psalm xxii. 4 and 5. 



" Kent gij dat volk vol heldenmoed 

En toch zoo lang geknecht ? 

Het heeft geofferd goed en bloed 

Voor vrijheid en voor recht." 

The National Anthem of the former 
South African Republic. 



" Alles sal reg kom."— President Brand. 



" At length we are at peace, God be praised, and long, very long, 
may it continue. All wars are follies, very expensive, and very mis- 
chievous ones. When will mankind be convinced of this, and agree 
to settle their differences by arbitration ? Were they to do it, even 
by the cast of a die, it would be better than by fighting and destroying 
each other."— Benjamin Franklin, 1783. 



PREFACE 

All of us are familiar with the fable of the father, the son, and the ass, 
the moral of which is that it is impossible to please every one in this 
world. It is therefore not unlikely that this History of South Africa, 
which is probably as faulty as the work of human hands is apt to be, 
will find some to criticize its contents, and others its arrangement. 

Let us glance first at its contents. It will be ready for use in 
schools in a very memorable year for South Africa, the year 1910, an 
epoch-making year. A United South Africa, the cherished dream of 
many hearts, the fruition of almost every hope, will then be an accom- 
plished fact. By strange and devious paths, such as no mortal mind 
could have conceived, South Africans have reached their goal, guided 
thither by an all-wise Providence, notwithstanding diversity in tongue 
and nationality. South Africa to-day is home, and homeland too, of 
men and women, descended from widely different nations, it is true, 
yet welded together into a new people ! 

The birth of this nation was the outcome of much travail. Storm 
and stress and the shedding of blood are inseparably associated with 
the growth of a nation, and it is our duty to recall the sufferings of the 
past, however sad the task. May no son of South Africa, whether of 
Dutch or English parentage, be found to date her history from the 
time when he himself reached years of discretion, or from the day on 
which he first set foot on her soil ! Young South Africa, sitting on the 
school benches of to-day, and destined to learn the contents of the 
following pages, will not, at any rate, grow up in ignorance of their 
country's past, a history of more than common interest, in that we 
can trace its course step by step from the coming of the first white 
man right up to the present day. The story is one to cause the heart 
of the young Afrikander to throb with gratitude towards Providence 
for the favour shown his people, and to thrill with love for his country, 
and his nation, without necessarily withholding praise from where it 
is due. 
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A word as to arrangement. Teacher, as well as scholar, should 
above all things avoid the mistake of thinking that the study of history 
consists in learning by rote a number of dates and names. On the 
other hand, the scholar should remember that it is of no use whatso- 
ever to study history without supporting it at the same time with a 
strong framework of dates. There are some fifty or more, occurring 
time and again, which he must master. There are others, not to be 
committed to memory, but of interest to those who wish to know, for 
instance, in what year Cape Town was lighted with gas, or when 
Lerothodi died, and who have no reference books or papers at hand 
to apply to for the information. The intelligent teacher would be 
able to discriminate, and would, moreover, by wise instruction, instil 
into his pupils a feeling of responsibility, a love of truth, respect for 
the opinion of others, patriotism, and a quickened desire to gain 
further information about foreign countries, about the British Empire, 
and also about the great Continental Powers, in order to appreciate 
properly the position occupied by the Empire of which United South 
Africa forms a part. 

And along with the hard facts of history, and the dry dust of dates, 
let the teacher mingle stories, telling them graphically and vividly, 
and above all with an eye to truth — stories of Jan van Riebeeck's 
residence on the shores of Table Bay; of the heroic deeds of such men 
as Jochem Willemszoon, Woltemade, Richard King, Piet Uys, General 
De Wet, and others ; of the chivalry of General Colley ; of how Sir 
Benjamin D' Urban championed right ; of the escape of President 
Steyn, and the burial of President Kruger ; of the sorrows and suffer- 
ings of the widows and orphans of the combatants who fell in the war, 
whether Boer or Briton ; in short, of all that makes the young heart 
thrill with courage, love, reverence, and sympathy ! Thus the study 
of history would help to develop character ! The introduction to this 
subject offers a wide field for narrative in the case of beginners. A 
book like this, containing but a few hundred pages in all, is not the 
place for romantic descriptions of events. 

A simple introduction, §§i-66, has been added for the sake of 
beginners, and even those who have never studied geography or 
history before, will find no difficulty in understanding it. The language 
used is as simple as possible. The large type and sub-headings, in 
addition to a list of dates and a series of questions, will be useful in 
giving the child a knowledge of the history of his country which he 
lacks as yet. But even students, and candidates for the Taalbond 
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Examinations, who require a short summary of South African history, 
will find this work helpful. Its purchase would involve no waste of 
money, for it can be used year after year with profit. 

No statement has been made in this book which will not bear in- 
vestigation. The value of an historical work must always depend 
upon its impartiality and its accuracy, and in writing a school history, 
the historian must be particularly careful not to prejudice youthful 
minds by false representations of facts. The author has tried not to 
lose sight of the "suum cuique" in this work. He takes this oppor- 
tunity of stating, for the benefit of those to whom he is probably a 
stranger, the motives which prompted him to undertake it Called, 
as he was, to South Africa to share in the task of preparing her youth, 
in the shape of the students of the Victoria College at Stellenbosch, 
for their life's work, and born and bred in a land bound by the closest 
of ties to her Dutch-speaking inhabitants, a land, moreover, where 
the claims of relationships are not lightly discarded, it was impossible 
for him to refuse the request of the Zuid-Afrikaanse Taalbond, the 
Zuid-Afrikaanse Onderw^zers Unie, and the Afrikaanse Christelike 
Vrouwen Vereniging, to write a School History of South Africa, 
when by so doing he could serve Young South Africa in an even 
wider sense. Nor could he fail to appreciate at its proper value the 
moral support given him in his task by three such important organiza- 
tions. That this book may do for the youth of South Africa all that 
the above-named associations fondly hope from it, is the fervent 
desire of the writer. 

The author derived his information regarding certain important 
periods of South African history from a personal examination of the 
Archives of the Cape Government, as well as from a series of blue 
books, green books, and other official documents. He is indebted to 
Dr. Theal's excellent standard history for matters pertaining to native 
affairs. He also consulted Precis of the Cape Archives, the work of 
Liebbrandt, the learned and energetic former Keeper of the Archives 
at Cape Town, as well as the Rev. Spoelstra's important publication 
respecting Church matters. He has felt it his duty to become 
acquainted with the contents of the larger, and, in his opinion, the 
more important portion of the literature extant in several languages 
on the subject of South Africa. 

The reader will no doubt be generous enough to pardon such 
printer's errors as may occur, when he remembers that thousands of 
miles separate printer and author. 
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The latter will welcome criticisms and emendations from com- 
petent critics, and he will bear them in mind in view of a possible 
second edition. He hopes to receive newspapers, periodicals, etc., 
containing critiques of his work, in anticipation of which he now 
tenders his thanks. 

The English translation is the work of Miss M. le Roux, B.A. 

E. C. GODfeE-MOLSBERGEN. 
Stbllenbosch, 

\%th September, 1909. 
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HISTORY OF SOUTH 

AFRICA 



§ i. Europe the home of the White race In Olden Times. — South Africa 
has not always been inhabited by white men. The home of the white 
man in very early times was Europe, where he lived very much after 
the fashion of savages at the present day. 

Christianity. — This race, in the course of time, acquired a know- 
ledge of Christianity. It came to be divided into distinct nations, 
speaking different tongues. Some of these nations, particularly those 
who lived along the coast, began to cross the seas to other lands, 
using for their purpose ships which were propelled by oars at first, 
and afterwards by sails. Steam-ships (steamers) were not known in 
those days. 

§ 2. Use of the Compass. — At first vessels kept very close to the 
sea-coast, so as not to lose their way in the open sea, but after the 
compass had been invented (perhaps your teacher will be able to show 
you one), sailors were able to find their way over the ocean even when 
no land whatsoever was in sight. 

§ 3. The Portuguese— Prince Henry the Navigator. — A nation which 
did a great deal to further the cause of navigation was the Portuguese. 
One of Portugal's princes, Prince Henry the Navigator, spent a fortune 
in his efforts to turn his people into a nation of able seamen. He 
lived more than 400 years ago, and when he died, in 1460, other brave 
men carried on his work. 

§ 4. Portuguese Expeditions along the West Coast — Dias 1496. — 
With each fresh voyage the Portuguese sailed further and further 
southwards along the west coast of Africa, until Bartholomew Dias 
rounded her southernmost cape in 1486. His tiny vessels sailed as 
far as the mouth of the Fish River. At this point his crew refused to 
proceed further. The Cape, which Dias called " Cape of Storms," was 
sighted on the return voyage. The King of Portugal renamed* it 
"Cape of Good Hope." 

B 
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f 5. Da Gama 1497.— Discovery of Natal — In 1407, Vatco da 
Gama was despatched to the South in command of a fleet. On 
Christmas Day of the same year he discovered a very fertile land, 
which he named Natal (Christmas-land). The vessels under Vasco 
da Gama's command proceeded along the east coast of Africa, and 
thence to India* From that time Portugal sent many a fleet to India, 
and she acquired great wealth in this way. A Vice-roy was placed at 
the head of all the Portuguese settlements established in India. 

§ 6. Saldanha. — In 1503, Saldanha discovered the bay which is now 
called Table Bay, and the mountain which he called Cape Table, but 
which was afterwards named Table Mountain. 

Death of D'Almeida, 15x0. — In 15x0, D'Almeida, a Portuguese 
Viceroy, touched at the Cape on his way from India. A scuffle arose 
between his seamen and a party of Hottentots living not far from 
Table Mountain, and an engagement followed, in which many Portu- 
guese were killed. D'Almeida himself was slain. 

Portuguese Vessels do not call at Table Bay. — After this misfortune, 
the Portuguese were unwilling to land anywhere in the neighbourhood 
of Table Mountain, and they sailed without a break from the island of 
St. Helena to their posts upon the east coast. 

§ 7. The Portuguese gave names to many bays, islands, and rivers. 

The First Christian Church in South Africa. — In those days all 
Christians were Roman Catholics, and thus the first chapel to be 
erected on South African soil (at Mossel Bay) was consecrated to a 
Catholic saint. 

Mission Work. — The Portuguese also took a great deal of trouble 
to Christianise natives, but the mission work they attempted had no 
permanent results, the Kaffirs soon returning to heathendom. 

§8. Decline of Portugal. — The time, however, arrived when 
Portugal's fortunes began to decline very rapidly in Europe, and she 
was no longer able to hold her foreign possessions against other 
nations. France and England both attempted to seize Portuguese 
colonies, but neither of these nations had as yet powerful enough 
navies. The Netherlander were more successful in their attempt. 

§ 9. Luther, Calvin, and the Reformation. — All of you are sure to 
have heard of Luther and of Calvin. These two men could not remain 
satisfied with the Roman Catholic religion of their day. They there- 
fore tried to reform it, and thus they were called Reformers, and their 
followers became universally known as " The Reformed," and later as 
" Protestants." 

§10. The Emperor Charles V. — Philip II. — There were many 
Protestants in the Netherlands, and they were so bitterly persecuted 
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for their faith by the orders of the Emperor Charles V. and his son, King 
Philip II., that the whole Netherland nation rose in rebellion against 
their sovereign, who happened at the same time to be king of Spain. 

The Eighty Years' War.— Republic of the United Netherlands.— 
Thus, the Eighty Years' War was commenced (1568-1648), a struggle 
during which the Netherlanders were led by such famous men as 
Prince William of Orange, and his two sons, Maurice and Frederick 
Henry, and the great statesman, Johan van Oldenbarnevelt, and many 
others of whom your teacher is sure to have told you. The result of 
this war was that the Netherlands no longer belonged to the King of 
Spain, and became instead the free and independent Republic of the 
United Netherlands. 

§ 11. During the war the Netherlanders had made great progress 
in commerce and navigation. They had sailed to India, where they 
had fought against the Portuguese. But these had been the exploits 
of ships belonging to individual merchants, and, in order to show a 
strong front to Portugal, it was now resolved that all the merchants 
who had sent ships to India should combine and form one powerful 
company. 

The Dutch East India Company. — Thus the Dutch East India 
Company came into existence in 1602. 

§ 12. The Assembly of Seventeen. — The affairs of this company 
were directed by seventeen prominent merchants, called the Assembly 
of Seventeen. All who entered the service of the Company were 
obliged to take an oath of allegiance both to the government of the 
Republic of the Netherlands and to the Company. 

Governor-General. — A Governor-General was placed at the head of 
the Dutch settlements in the Indies in 1609. The Portuguese and the 
English were also anxious to acquire settlements on these islands, but 
so manfully did the Netherlanders oppose them, that about 1650 the 
Dutch became masters of the Indies. 

§ 13. The Post of Merchant in the Dutch East India Company was 
an Important One. — The Dutch East India Company busied itself in 
the first place with commerce, and thus its organization was that of 
a large trading firm. Some of its servants were given the title of 
" merchant," and subordinate to them were book-keepers, clerks, etc. 
It was the business of the merchants to buy the products of distant 
lands as cheaply as possible for the Company. 

5 14. The Company required a great number of skippers and 
sailors for its navy, and a great number of soldiers as well, to protect 
its ships and its settlements in the Indies. The soldier's life was a 
hard one, and his pay was small. 
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§ 15. Perils of the Sea. — The voyage in those days was far more 
dangerous than it is at the present time. The tiny sailing-vessels, 
constructed entirely of wood, could easily be set on fire, spring a leak, 
sink, or be captured by pirates. But far greater was the danger from 
scurvy, a sickness which would break out amongst the sailors from 
a lack of fresh food and water. Sometimes only ten would escape out 
of a crew of three hundred. 

§ 16. Importance of St Helena as a Port of Call diminished. — 
New Victualling-Station necessary. — Sailors were always very thankful 
to reach St Helena, where there was plenty of water, fruit and game 
to be found. But when fruit trees and game had gradually been 
destroyed by the wantonness of soldiers and sailors, people were 
anxious to find another break in the long voyage to India. Thus 
their attention was directed to the country adjoining the Cape of 
Good Hope, as the Netherlanders called this promontory. 

§ 17. Advantages to be derived from using Table Bay as a Port of 
Call. — Before 1650, English, French and Dutch Indiamen often put in 
at Table Bay on their way to or from India, not only to obtain fresh 
water and vegetables, but also to baiter cattle from the Hottentots. 
It was their custom also to look for letters and news, left under large 
stones by ships which had already proceeded on their way to India or 
to Europe. 

§ 18. Wreck of the 'Haerlem,' 1648.— Owing to the wreck of a Dutch 
vessel, the * Haerlem,' in 1648, more information was obtained about 
the country adjoining Table Bay, as the shipwrecked mariners were 
obliged to spend some months under the shadow of Table Mountain 
before they were taken back to the Netherlands by a fleet returning 
from India, and having on board Jan van Riebeeck, a merchant in the 
service of the Dutch East India Company. 

§ 19. Favourable Accounts of Table Bay. — On their return to their 
fatherland, the shipwrecked crew began to speak of how well they had 
fared during their enforced residence at the Cape, and since it was 
necessary to establish a new victualling-station to break the long 
voyage to India (see § 16), the Assembly of Seventeen (see § 12) 
seriously considered the advisability of constructing a fort at the Cape. 

§20. Van Riebeeck is sent to Table Bay. — After much con- 
sideration three small vessels were dispatched in 1651 from Holland 
to the Cape under the command of Jan van Riebeeck, and on April 
the 6th, 1652, they anchored safely in Table Bay. It was Van 
Rieheeck's fervent wish that this date, April the 6th, should always 
be celebrated in South Africa as the anniversary of his arrival. 

§ 21. Construction of a Fort— Van Riebeeck was not left free to 
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act exactly as he thought best for the new settlement. He had to carry 
out the written instructions of the Assembly of Seventeen. In accord- 
ance with these, he built a fort which he called "The Good Hope," 
planted a vegetable garden, after which he considered that he had 
completed his task. He and his wife were anxious to proceed to India 
at an early date, but the Assembly of Seventeen found it necessary to 
retain him for a longer period at the Cape. 

§ 22. Calamities. — Van Riebeeck had a sad time of it at the Fort. 
First there was a long-continued drought, and when the winter rains 
finally set in, nearly every one fell ill, and many deaths occurred. 
There were no Hottentots in the neighbourhood who possessed cattle, 
and starvation stared the garrison in the face. 

§ 23. A Band of Hottentots under Harry. — Harry acts as Inter- 
preter. — Close to the Fort a miserable little band of Hottentots was to 
be found, who lived principally upon fish and offal. Their chief, by 
coming into contact with English and other seamen, but particularly 
with the crew of the ' Haerlem ' (see § 18), had acquired a smattering of 
English and of Dutch. Harry, as he was called, acted as interpreter 
when Hottentot tribes owning cattle at length made their appearance 
at the Fort. Payment was made in sheets of copper, copper wire and 
tobacco. It became apparent, however, that Harry was inciting these 
Hottentots against the Dutch, so that a stop was put to the cattle trade 
for a long time. 

§ 24. Wild Animals.— Violent Gales of Wind.— Rondebosch. — There 
were plenty of wild animals in the vicinity of the Fort, such as lions, 
tigers, jackals, baboons, hippopotami, and snakes also were numerous. 
Locusts threatened to destroy all crops. Strong gales of wind did 
much damage to the corn-fields which had been cultivated in Table 
Valley, and thus an attempt was made to grow corn on the land at the 
back of Table Mountain, near the Liesbeek River, where a round bush 
gave the spot its present name, Rondebosch. Here the corn-lands 
were not so directly exposed to the winds. The oxen which Van 
Riebeeck had been able to obtain were very usual for ploughing the 
land, and for lumbering. But the settlers did not enjoy the use of 
them for long. 

§ 25. Birth of a Son to Van Riebeeck.— Harry becomes a Cattle 
Thief. — On a Sunday in October, 1653, when the Sick-Comforter was 
reading a sermon to the Fort, and public thanks were being offered 
for the birth of a son to Van Riebeeck (the only man born on South 
African soil who ever became Governor-General of India), Harry 
disappeared with nearly all the cattle belonging to the Fort, having 
first murdered the white boy in charge of them. When Harry 
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returned a long time after and protested that he was innocent of any 
share in the occurrence, Van Riebeeck did not punish him. But 
when fresh complaints were made against him, Harry was banished to 
Robben Island in 1658. 

§ 26. Slavery. — Van Riebeeck owns Slaves, — In the days in which 
Van Riebeeck lived, no nation saw anything wrong either in slavery, 
or in a slave-trade. The Hottentots were too lazy, or too unwilling 
to work for the white men, and the Commander (for this was the title 
given to Van Riebeeck) required slaves for the rough work of the 
Fort. He himself had a few slaves in his household, and so had the 
families of the Gardener and the Sick- Comforter, but a considerable 
number was needed to carry on the work of the Company. 

§ 27. Capture of Slaves, 1658. — The Dutch Language the Medium 
of Communication. — In 1657 two small vessels were despatched from 
the Netherlands to buy slaves for the Cape, but in 1658, before these 
ships reached Table Bay, another vessel furnished the Cape with 
slaves taken from a Portuguese ship. People were forbidden to 
speak Portuguese to these slaves, as Dutch was to be the only 
medium of communication. 

A Slave School — Slaves were lodged in a separate building, the 
Slave Lodge, and a slave school was started in which they were 
taught Dutch, and Christian prayers. Pupils who knew their lesson 
were rewarded with a glass of brandy and some tobacco.. On 
the whole the slaves did not have a hard life, and many of them 
were freed. 

§28. Free Farmers. — The First Colonists, 1657. — Van Riebeeck 
was anxious that a free farming population should be settled in the 
vicinity of the Fort. These freemen would supply ships putting 
in at the Bay, as well as the servants of the Company living in 
the Fort, with produce. After much discussion and correspondence, 
this plan was put into practice, and in 1657 land was granted in 
freehold to nine servants of the Company, and they were allowed to 
become farmers in the neighbourhood of Rondebosch under very 
favourable conditions. 

Conditions of Contract. — The Company agreed to buy their corn 
and cattle at fixed prices, and to sell them agricultural implements 
and slaves to do the rough farm work. But success did not at once 
crown the efforts of these first colonists. 

§ 29. First Hottentot War, 1659-1660. — Hottentots object to the 
White Man's Permanent Occupation of their Country. — The first 
Hottentot war (1 659-1660) was the cause of this. The Hottentots 
had not been alarmed by the construction of a Fort, and the building 
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of a Slave Lodge and a Hospital where so many sick seamen were 
restored to health. But when the white man began to extend the 
limits of the original settlement, when he seized wide tracts of land 
as pasturage for his cattle, and built houses of stone, raised crops of 
corn, and planted extensive orchards, the Hottentots began to under- 
stand that the Netherlander had come to stay. 

§ 30. Losses incurred by Colonists owing to the Cattle-lifting of the 
Hottentots. — They began to harass the farmers by "lifting" their 
cattle, destroying their corn crops, and setting fire to their homes ; 
and the colonists were convinced that they helped numbers of runaway 
slaves to escape. 

The Settlement is enclosed with Strong Palisades. — Peace. — No 
regular big battle was fought in this war, and when the white men 
began to fence in their territory with palisades and blockhouses, and 
when they imported horses and huge dogs from India, which were of 
great help against the natives, the Hottentots sued for peace. This 
war greatly impoverished the colonists, especially as there was much 
sickness amongst their cattle at the same time. 

S31. A Village springs up around the Fort — Servants of the 
Company on receiving their discharge preferred to settle in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Fort as carpenters, masons, etc., rather than as 
farmers, for they were not put to so much expense in the matter of 
equipment. Thus in the course of time a small village sprang up in 
the neighbourhood of the Fort, the beginning of the Cape Town of 
to-day. 

Disapproval of the Assembly of Seventeen. — Project of turning the 
Peninsula into an Island. — This had not been the original intention of 
the Assembly of Seventeen. The Company had wanted the settle- 
ment to consist of only a Fort, a hospital, and a vegetable garden, 
and had even carefully considered the advisability of turning the Cape 
Peninsula into an island, so as effectually to prevent its extension, and 
at the same time to secure it against native raids. But this project 
proved too expensive a plan, and it was never put into execution. 

§ 32. First War with England, 1652-1654.— During Van Riebeeck's 
administration, there was constant danger of the colony's being 
attacked by a European power, for the Republic of the United 
Netherlands was at war with England (2652-1654), and people at the 
Cape could never be certain that some fresh war had not broken 
out with some other European power in the interval before news 
could arrive. 

Dissatisfaction amongst the Soldiers. — The settlement itself caused 
Van Riebeeck no little anxiety, for there was much discontent amongst 
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the soldiers, and at any moment a mutiny might break out. However, 
the wise measures adopted by the Commander put a stop to the general 
dissatisfaction and averted the danger. 

§33. Expenses cat down. — Van Riebeeck did all in his power 
to cut down the expenses of such a settlement at the Cape. He 
encouraged brick-making, beer-brewing, ship-building, cattle-rear- 
ing, viticulture, and the planting of trees and vegetables of every 
description. 

Buildings were erected, order was maintained, and the colonists 
were governed by a wise administration. Proper .provision was made 
for religious instruction and for the poor, and offenders against the law 
were punished. 

§34. Importance of Van Riebeeck's Administration. — Van Rie- 
beeck's administration at the Cape lasted not for a short time simply, 
but for over ten years. He laid the foundation of much that was 
to become important in after years. We may rightly regard him as 
South Africa's first cattle-farmer, first wine-farmer, first grain-farmer, 
and first trader. He was a God-fearing man, and distinguished by 
exemplary energy and devotion to duty. For a long time after his 
departure there was practically no change to be seen in what he 
had done. A 

Van Riebeeck leaves South Africa.— He left South Africa in 1662, 
to occupy a higher post in India. 

§ 35. Second War with England, 1664-1667.— Construction of the 
Castle. — The Assembly of Seventeen very much regretted the necessity 
for spending so much money on the settlement at the Cape. How- 
ever, Cape Town had been begun, once and for all ; Table Bay was 
needed as a victualling-station on the voyage to India, and so the 
settlement would have to be maintained, even though it put them to 
some expense. When war once more broke out with England (1664- 
1667) the Fort was condemned as not strong enough to resist a 
European foe, and the Assembly of Seventeen decided upon the con- 
struction of a substantial stone castle, which was called " The Good 
Hope," and the old Fort was pulled down. 

§36. Events in the years which followed Van Riebeeck's 
Departure. — Purchase of Land from the Hottentots. — Amongst what 
was accomplished by Van Riebeeck's successors in the ten years follow- 
ing immediately upon his departure, mention should be made of the 
appointment of a minister and presbytery, of the occupation of the 
island of Mauritius for a second time by the Company, of various 
land and sea expeditions, of a reverse inflicted upon the Bushmen, and 
of the purchase of land adjoining Table Bay, Hout Bay, Saldanha 
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Bay, Hottentots Holland and False Bay, from the Hottentots, for goods 
whose real value was less than £\o. 

§37. Second War with Hottentots, 1673-1677.— Moordkuil. — 
Peace. — In 1673, the Second Hottentot War began. Gonnema, the 
Hottentot chief, was displeased that the white man went on long ex- 
peditions into the interior, and that he destroyed the big game. Small 
parties of white men were murdered by Hottentots at Moordkuil and 
at Saldanha Bay. Gonnema and his tribe took refuge in the moun- 
tains, until, at last, tired of hiding, they sued for peace in 1677. 

The Beginning of Cattle-farming. — During the war, however, no 
natives had appeared with cattle to sell, and thus both the Company 
and the colonists began to make a specialty of cattle-rearing. 

Hottentots Holland.— Stock-farms were marked out in Hottentots 
Holland, the first settlement to be made outside of the Cape Peninsula. 

§ 38. Population of the Colony in 1680. — When we think of the 
South Africa of the present day — a territory which stretches from the 
Cape to the Zambesi — it is difficult to realize that about 1680 only the 
small village on the shores of Table Bay, together with a few farms in 
its immediate neighbourhood, was in existence, and that the total 
number of white colonists, including men, women, and children, 
amounted to but 300 all told. The soldiers and officials of the Com- 
pany resident in the Castle, not being colonists, are naturally not 
included in this estimate. In addition to these, there were some 200 
slaves. 

§ 39. The Difficulties of the First Years.— Family Relationships.— 
Number of Forefathers. — The colonists had to fight against many 
difficulties. They had to contend with wild animals as well as natives. 
Sickness attacked them as well as their cattle, and added to their 
difficulties. Practically every Afrikander traces his descent from these 
pioneers, and thus he has a share in the work they accomplished. 
For, Reader, even if you bear a French or German name, you must 
remember that there is hardly a family to be found in South Africa 
whose family tree is not connected in one way or another with the 
pioneers of the first twenty-five years of the Colony's existence. To 
form some idea of the way in which South African families are con- 
nected, simply reckon how many people alone are directly related to 
you : 2 parents, 4 grandparents, 8 great-grandparents, 16 great-great- 
grandparents, and, going further, the figures mount up to 32, 64, 128, 
256, 512, 1024, etc. Thus, Reader, you also are concerned in the work 
which was begun under the administration of Van Riebeeck and his 
successors, and thus your heart ought to warm towards the spot 
where Cape Town now stands, the spot from which spreads the whole 
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province of South Africa, even though you may happen to live a good 
distance away from it, in the Transvaal or Rhodesia. 

§ 40. Simon Van der Stel, 1679-1699.— The first Commander after 
Van Riebeeck's departure, whose administration was of great im- 
portance to South Africa, was Simon van der Stel (1679-1699), who 
afterwards received the title of Governor. Van Riebeeck founded the 
South Africa of the seventeenth century, while Van der Stel beautified 
her. His name is associated with Stellenbosch, Simonsberg, and 
Simons Bay. (It was from this bay that Simonstown derived its 
name in the eighteenth century.) 

§41. Founding of Stellenbosch, 1679. — Towards the end of 1679, 
the Commander visited the fertile district in which Stellenbosch is now 
situated. He was very anxious to have many of the colonists settle 
there as farmers, and he saw the fulfilment of his wish. 

Founding of Drakenstein, 1687.— Shortly afterwards, in 1687, the 
village of Drakenstein was founded. 

Van der Stel gave orders that large numbers of oak trees were to 
be planted, and it is much to be regretted that the planting of these 
trees was not continued in later years. 

§42. Namaqualand Expedition, 1685. — Copper-Mines. — In 1685, 
the Commander himself accompanied a large expedition to Namaqua- 
land, where he hoped to find rich copper mines. Copper ore was 
found, as a matter of fact, but it would have cost a great deal more 
than the ore was worth to transport it to the Cape. 

The Wreck of the * Stavenisse,' 1686. — In 1686, a vessel, the 
' Stavenisse,' was wrecked upon the coast of Natal. Search-parties 
were sent out to find her missing seamen, and thus a great deal of 
information was obtained about the east coast of Africa. 

§43. Van Rheede tot Drakenstein. — His Regulations. — Up to 
about 2685, the administration of the colony had been conducted 
mainly on the lines laid down by Van Riebeeck. In this year, how- 
ever, the Company despatched a high commissioner to the Cape, Van 
Rheede tot Drakenstein by name, with authority to examine into the 
affairs of the settlement, and to issue new regulations wherever he 
should think it advisable. Van Rheede was anxious to be of service to 
the Company, and at the same time to further the interests of the 
colonists ; and as many of the colonists had as yet very little experi- 
ence of farming, for they were but new to the work, the instructions 
he issued answered very well. 

§44. Landdrost and Heemraden appointed at Stellenbosch. — The 
community of Stellenbosch increased rapidly. A commission con- 
sisting of four members, called heemraden, was appointed to settle 
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trivial disputes which might arise amongst the burghers of the district. 
The chairman of this commission received the title of landdrost. 
Landdrost and heemraden had also to see that roads and bridges were 
kept in a state of repair, and to attend to the distribution of water, 
etc. 

§45. Festivities at Stellenbosch. — Van der StePs birthday in 
October was made the occasion of festivities at Stellenbosch, the chief 
feature of which was a target-shooting competition, the target being a 
wooden bird, called a " papegaai n (parrot). (It was from this com- 
petition that Papegaaisberg near Stellenbosch received its name.) 

A School opened at Stellenbosch. — Church at Stellenbosch. — 
Shortly after the institution of these birthday festivities, a school was 
opened at Stellenbosch, and the work of erecting a church was begun. 
Once in every three months the minister of the Cape visited Stellen- 
bosch ; otherwise, the Sick-Comforter read a sermon. 

§ 46. Independent Fiscal. — In 1688 a new office was created at the 
Cape, that of Independent Fiscal, whose duty it was to see that the 
Company was not defrauded through the dishonesty of any of its 
servants. 

During Van der StePs administration, the colony was at peace 
with the Hottentots. 

Sheikh Joseph. — Sheikh Joseph, an Indian prisoner of high rank, 
who had been banished to the Cape, died in 1699, and ever since then 
his tomb has been venerated as a holy spot by the Mohammedan 
population of South Africa. 

Asiatics at the Cape. — The Malays of our day are the descendants 
of the Asiatics who were banished to the Cape from the East Indies 
during the rule of the Company. 

§47. Population before 1688. — By this time the slaves in the 
colony numbered some 300 or more, while the white population 
amounted to over 600. There were not enough women at the Cape, 
so girls were sent out from various orphanages in Holland, who all 
married very soon after their arrival. 

§ 48. Persecution of Huguenots in France. — St Bartholomew's Eve, 
1572. — The number of colonists was greatly increased during Van 
der StePs administration by the arrival of people who had been 
born in France. In § 9 you learnt the names of Luther and Calvin. 
They had found followers even in France, where those who accepted 
the reformed faith were called Huguenots. For many years these 
Huguenots had been bitterly persecuted, and many thousands of them 
were killed in the year 1572, on St Bartholomew's Eve (about which 
your teacher will tell you something). 
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§ 49. Edict of Nantes, 1598. — Louis XIV. — But in 1598 the French 
King, Henry IV., who had himself been a Huguenot, granted the 
Huguenots certain rights by the Edict of Nantes. His grandson, 
Louis XIV., was of a different opinion, however. He desired to see 
one religion only practised throughout his kingdom, and this was the 
Catholic religion. 

§ 50. Revocation of Edict of Nantes, 1685. — As time went on the 
Huguenots were more and more bitterly persecuted ; children were 
even taken from their parents in order that they might be brought up 
as Catholics ; and in 1685 they lost all rights whatsoever by the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The Edict of 1598 was thus 
annulled. 

§51. Flight of Huguenots. — From this time forth every one in 
France had to belong to the Roman Catholic Church, and every child 
had to be brought up as a Catholic. Emigration to foreign countries 
was strictly forbidden under very heavy penalties. There had once 
been more than a million Huguenots in France ; many of these had 
emigrated from their country even long before 1685, and a large 
number succeeded in escaping from France even after that year. This 
persecution thus cost France the loss of some half a million of subjects. 
§ 52. Huguenots in Foreign Countries. In the Republic. — The French 
refugees, who had most of them been obliged to abandon all their 
property in their flight, and were thus practically penniless, fled some 
of them to Switzerland, others to Germany, Russia, Sweden, Den- 
mark, England, America, but the greater part of them to the Republic 
of the United Netherlands. 

There they received a very warm welcome, much sympathy being 
felt towards them in the matter of religion ; the greater number of 
them soon found occupation as ministers, officers, merchants, agricul- 
turists, etc., and in the course of a generation or two the Huguenot 
element became entirely absorbed into the Dutch nation. 

§ 53. Huguenots enter the Service of the Company. — A Five Years' 
Contract — Number of Huguenots. — Many refugees entered the service 
of the Dutch East India Company, and when the Assembly of Seven- 
teen promised, in 1687, to send a French minister to the Cape, a 
number of Huguenots were ready to emigrate as colonists. Their 
contract was to last for at least five years, while the shortest period 
for which Dutch colonists were bound was ten years. For the rest, 
the same oath of allegiance to the Company was required from them 
as from the other colonists. About 170 Huguenots in all settled at 
the Cape as colonists. 

§ 54. Arrival of the Huguenots, 1688.— Help given them by Colonists 
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at the Cape. — French Hoek. — Pierre Simond and Paul Roux. — The 
Huguenots arrived in South Africa at the beginning of x688. The 
majority of them were brave men and women, who had left their 
fatherland and abandoned all their worldly wealth in order to serve 
God as they considered right. The colonists at the Cape raised a fund 
amongst themselves for the benefit of these refugees, a/id contribu- 
tions were made in cattle, grain, and money. Farms were allotted 
to the Huguenots in the districts of Stellenbosch, Drakenstein, and 
French Hoek, so called after them. A fellow-countryman, the Revd. 
Pierre Simond, was their minister ; a school was opened at Drakenstein, 
and Paul Roux, a man who spoke both Dutch and French, was 
appointed schoolmaster. 

§55. Dissatisfaction of the Huguenots. — The Huguenots, however, 
were not satisfied. They were anxious to have their own church, and 
they did not wish to be looked upon as part of the congregation of 
Stellenbosch. They asked, moreover, to be located together. In 
1691 they were allowed to form a separate congregation at Draken- 
stein, but their request to be located together was refused. 

§ 56. The French Language ceases to be spoken in South Africa. — 
The Huguenots and the Dutch soon began to intermarry, and after 
the second generation had passed away the former no longer looked 
upon themselves as Frenchmen, but as Afrikanders. The French 
language died out in the course of time, as the Company recognized 
one official language only, namely, Dutch ; and, apart from the fact 
that the majority of Huguenots had become familiar with the Dutch 
language during their residence in Holland, they were too few in 
number to hold their own with the Dutch-speaking colonists of South 
Africa. 

The Huguenots become Afrikanders. — French surnames are very 
common in South Africa at the present day, and in all probability 
there is not a single Afrikander to be found who does not number a 
Huguenot, be it man or woman, amongst his forebears. 

§ 57. Prince William III. of Orange and Princess Mary. — Just at 
this time (1689), Prince William III. of Orange and his wife, Princess 
Mary of England, were crowned king and queen of England- 
William III. was looked upon as the leader of the Protestant cause, 
just as Louis XIV. was regarded as the champion of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Important wars were waged in Europe, but South 
Africa was not much affected thereby. 

§ 57. Heroism of Jochem Willemszoon, 1692. — During a violent 
storm in 1692, while Simon van der Stel was Governor of the Cape, 
a vessel was wrecked in Table Bay. Most of her crew were rescued 
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by Jochem Willemszoon, who fastened a rope around his waist and 
bravely swam through the surf to the sinking vessel. 

Resignation of Simon van der Stel. — In 1699 Governor Simon van 
der Stel resigned office. He retired to his farm ConstantU (famous to 
this day for its excellent wines), where he lived until his death in 17x2. 
Simon van der Stel did much for South Africa, and he loved her 
dearly up. to the day of his death. His son succeeded him as 
Governor. 

§ 59. W. A. van der Stel, 1690-1707.— Like his father, Wilhem 
Adriaan van der Stel (1600-1707) left no stone unturned to make 
South Africa a pleasant and prosperous country. The planting of 
oaks was continued, and colonists were encouraged to grow wool, but 
they did not as yet understand how profitable such an industry might 
become. 

During his administration, strong cause for discontent was given 
the colonists. 

§ 60. Dissatisfaction of the Colonists owing to the Restrictions on 
Cattle-trade.— Cattle-trade prohibited, 1658. — The servants of the 
Company who had become farmers under Van Riebeeck's government 
had been allowed to buy cattle from the Hottentots. But a free 
cattle-trade had already been prohibited as long ago as 1658. 

Ordinance against Smuggling. — The colonists, however, continued 
to carry on a secret trade with the natives, and Simon van der Stel 
adopted very harsh measures to put a stop to such a form of smuggling, 
prohibiting it under penalty of public whipping, branding, banishment, 
and confiscation of property. 

§ 61. Removal of Restrictions on Cattle-trade, 1700. — Cattle-trade 
again prohibited, 1703. — In 1700 the cattle-trade was thrown open to 
all burghers, as an experiment, but the rapacity and violence displayed 
by certain of the farmers in their dealings with the natives caused it 
to be once more prohibited in 1703, Wilhem Adriaan Van der Stel being 
Governor. 

Nomadic Life of Cattle-farmers. — In the meantime many colonists 
had become stock-farmers, and were living far in the interior, in the 
neighbourhood of Riebeeck's Kasteel, and even as far as the outpost 
of Waveren. They had grown accustomed to living in waggons, and 
to removing from spot to spot in search of pasturage. In the solitude 
of the veldt they felt that they were free, and that they owed obedience 
only to God and to His Word. The tie which bound them to the 
Company was of the slightest ; their worst foes were wild animals 
and Bushmen. 

§ 62. Hatred felt towards the Van der Stel family.— The prohibition 
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of 1703, in regard to cattle-trading with Hottentots, was attributed to 
Wilhem Adriaan van der Stel. The burghers felt the new restric- 
tions all the more acutely for the few years of freedom which they had 
enjoyed. No wonder that many began to hate the family of the Van 
der Stels 1 That the Van der Stels were wealthy and possessed large 
farms added fuel to the flame. Constantia was the property of Simon 
van der Stel, and Wilhem Adriaan owned Vergelegen, a property 
granted him in freehold by a commissioner of the Company. Such a 
grant of land was not at all unusual. 

§ 63. Officials in Possession of Properties. — Land had been granted 
to Van Riebeeck, and to other officials after his time, with the object 
of thus enabling them to provide themselves and their families as 
cheaply as possible with the necessaries of life. But these farms 
brought in far more produce than was required for personal consump- 
tion, and what was superfluous was sold. 

Loss to the burghers. — This led to competition with the burghers, 
who lost heavily thereby, all the more because these officials managed 
their estates so excellently that their profits, in most cases, were very 
considerable. 

Responsibility of the Holland Assembly. — Thus, the Assembly of 
Seventeen were to blame, first, for allowing a state of affairs so 
injurious to the burghers to arise in South Africa ; and secondly, for 
shutting their eyes to the fact that certain of their servants at the Cape 
were in the possession of property, although such possession had been 
forbidden in x668. 

§ 64. Complaints against W. A. van der Stel. — Huising, Tas, and 
Van der Heiden. — All the resentment and animosity such a state of 
affairs was bound to arouse in the hearts of the colonists were centred 
on one person, Wilhem Adriaan van der Stel. One of the wealthiest 
of the burghers, Henning Huising, his cousin Adam Tas, and a certain 
Jacob van der Heiden, drew up a memorial in which they charged the 
Governor with misgovernment. This memorial was signed by 
63 colonists, 31 of whom were Huguenots, who understood the greater 
part of this document very imperfectly, written as it was in Dutch, and 
who signed it simply because they disliked the Van der Stel family. 
(Compare with this § 55, which mentions the Company's refusal to 
locate the Huguenots together.) 

Complaints are lodged with the Batavian Authorities, 1705. — This 
memorial was to be forwarded to the Netherlands at the beginning of 
1706, when, however, it came to the Governor's ears that a complaint 
had been lodged about him with the Batavian authorities in 1705. 

Wilhem Adriaan caused a document to be prepared which spoke 
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of his administration In the highest terms. The burghers were 
requested to sign this document, and most of them did so, either 
because they meant it in all sincerity, or through fear. 

§ 65. Arrest of Tas. — Adam Tas was imprisoned as the author of the 
memorial, and Hnising and three other burghers were sent to Amster- 
dam to be tried. The memorial with its 63 signatures was secretly 
taken on board this very fleet, and by it carried to Holland. 

§ 66. The Answer of the Assembly of Seventeen. — Recall of W. A. 
▼an der Stel. — The answer of the Assembly of Seventeen reached the 
Cape about the beginning of 1707. The Governor and certain other 
officials were required to return to Holland to defend themselves 
against the charges of the burghers. Vergelegen was sold in lots, and 
the dwelling-house pulled down ; and after the death of Simon van 
der Stel, in 1712, Constantia was divided into two farms, and like- 
wise sold. The Assembly of Seventeen was anxious to have peace in 
South Africa. 

Owing to his harsh treatment of Adam Tas and other burghers, 
much of the good that Wilhem Adriaan van der Stel did for South 
Africa has been forgotten. But he deserves to be held in remembrance 
if only for his efforts to establish a trade in wool. 



CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

§ la. Value of a Country's History. — Why do we study the history 
of our fatherland ? In order to know what position our country holds 
in the eyes of the world, so as neither to think too highly nor yet too 
little of her. 

Population and Races. — There are some 1500 millions of people on 
the face of the earth at the present day. Tliey may be divided into 
7 races. In South Africa we find people belonging to 3 races : for 
instance, should we happen to see a white man, a Kaffir, and a 
Hottentot together, we would have in each of them an example of 
a different race. The Chinese, who belong to a fourth race, do not 
form part of the settled population of South Africa. A race is divided 
into nations ; thus the French, the German, the English, the Dutch, 
and many other nations as well, belong to the same race. 

§ i£. The Spread of Civilization. — In very early times, there were 
three highly civilized empires, Egypt, Persia, and China. The last- 
named remained for thousands of years closed to the world, without 
coming into touch at all with the West. 

Syria (which included Palestine) borrowed whatever she could 
adapt to her own uses from Egypt and Persia. This semi-Egyptian, 
semi-Persian civilization spread to Asia Minor, from thence to Greece, 
and in the course of time to Rome. Everybody knows how great and 
world-wide was the extent of the Roman Empire at the time of the 
birth of Christ. So far did it stretch that its dominions had to be split 
into two, in order that its subjects might be governed satisfactorily, — 
an eastern and a western portion, the Eastern Roman empire and the 
Western Roman empire. 

§ 2a. New Kingdoms.— The last Emperor of the Western Roman 
empire was deposed in 476 A.D. New kingdoms sprang up in the lands 
which had once been Roman territory. The Germans began to mix 
with the peoples who had lived under the Roman rule, and gradually 
distinct nations, speaking each his own tongue, came into existence : 
the Spaniards, Italians, and French. Little by little the countries 
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inhabited by German tribes became more civilized, Germany proper 
took shape, and when German tribes (the Angles and Saxons) crossed 
over into Britain, a German state was born, namely, England. 

§ 2b. Paganism. — Christianity. — The Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, and the Germans were all of them polytheists, i.e. they 
believed in many gods. To the Jewish race alone had belonged the 
knowledge of God. Thus, Abraham had been commanded to go out 
of the midst of the Chaldeans, and therefore was Christ, the Messiah, 
sprung from the Jews, God's chosen people. Christianity, after much 
toil and travail, triumphed over heathen polytheism, and shortly alter 
the year 300 A.D., the Christian religion became the religion of the state 
in the Roman empire, which at that time embraced the whole of the 
civilized world. 

§ 3<z. The Church before the Reformation. — Much was added to the 
doctrines and ceremonies of the Church as instituted by the Apostles. 
The veneration of the Virgin Mary and of the saints, the priesthood, 
the founding of religious orders, the confessional, these and a good 
deal more which we now regard as peculiar to the Roman Catholic 
Church of the present day, gradually came to be characteristic of the 
Christian religion as practised universally. 

§ 3^. The Reformation. — It is to the Roman Catholic Church that 
we are indebted for much that was good before the Reformation. She 
preserved and handed down the wisdom of the ancients, she directed 
education, she fostered. agriculture, she exerted a softening influence on 
a rough age, she sent out missionaries, besides effecting a great deal 
more for which she deserves all credit. But the doctrines of the 
Church did not satisfy all. From time to time individual men had 
openly spoken their minds on this point, but of them all, no man's 
opinion as to what seemed to him unnecessary or undesirable carried 
more weight than Martin Luther's. Other men continued the work 
he began : Calvin's name is known to every one. 

§3<r. The Reformation divided the nations of Europe on the 
question of religion. Roughly speaking, the German nations em- 
braced the reformed faith, while those of Latin descent remained 
Catholics, though there are still many Catholics to be found in 
England, Germany, and the Netherlands. (We estimated the popula- 
lion of the globe roughly at 1500 million. Of these, 172 millions are 
Protestants and 259 millions are Catholics. About 500 millions are 
Christians, and nearly 1000 millions are non-Christian.) 

§ 4<z. Theories in Regard to the Earth. — The white race has spread 
itself over the face of the entire earth. People used to believe at first 
that the surface of the earth was flat; afterwards they came to 
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recognize its spherical shape. They supposed that the earth's surface 
was divided into three zones : a frigid zone, which was uninhabitable ; a 
temperate zone, which was inhabited ; and a torrid zone, where no 
human being could exist It was through travel that people discovered 
the fallacy of this supposition (see § 7a). 

§4& Expeditions to India by Land and Sea.— The expeditions 
which took place overland and along the coast of Africa had as their 
prime object the finding of a sea-passage to India. The overland 
route was regularly used, particularly after the time of Alexander the 
Great, by those who wished to acquire the rich merchandise of the 
East. Later on, Greek merchants found an ocean route to Java and 
China. A canal connecting the Nile and the Red Sea served the 
purpose of the present Suez Canal. But when the Turks (Mahomed 
died 632 a.d.) barred the way of the West to the East, people were 
anxious to find another sea-route. 

§5. Attempts to sail round Africa — ±600 B.C.— The Egyptian 
Pharaoh, Necho (the Pharaoh who killed Josiah, king of Judah, and was 
in turn overthrown by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon), sent out a 
fleet, about the year 600 B.C., which sailed southwards along the east 
coast of Africa, and possibly returned by way of the west coast. But 
the fact that this fleet had sailed round Africa, if indeed it ever did so, 
was soon forgotten. The west coast was navigated by Carthaginians, 
before the birth of Christ, probably as far south as the Cape Verde 
Islands. It is improbable that the Romans ever came so far. 

§6. Voyages before 1300 A.D. — In olden times ships used to be 
propelled by means of oars ; sails then were a secondary consideration, 
but gradually they became of primary importance. When the compass 
was invented, it was possible for vessels to venture further into the open 
sea, and sailors no longer had to hug the sea-coast in their voyages. 
Italians at that time were the most daring seamen of Europe. Shortly 
before the year 1300 the citizens of Genoa made a vain attempt to 
reach India by way of West Africa. It was to take two more centuries 
before sailors from the West would find their way round Africa's 
southernmost promontory. 

§ 70. Henry the Navigator. — During the fifteenth century a son of 
the King of Portugal, Prince Henry by name, rendered such services 
in the cause of navigation that he became known as Henry the 
Navigator. He was anxious to find a sea-passage to Guinea, which 
was known to be rich in gold, and to open negotiations with Prester 
John, an African king who was supposed to rule as a Christian monarch 
over the so-called "Third India n (= Abyssinia). Owing to the 
encouragement they received at the hands of Prince Henry, Portuguese 
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navigators sailed beyond the Capes Bojador and Blanco (= the white 
cape), and reached Cape Verde (= the green cape) in 1445, where they 
found a tropical vegetation, and where they discovered people ! Thus 
the supposition that human beings could not exist in the Torrid Zone 
was proved false ! 

§ 7b. Bartholomew Dias, i486. — It was after the death of Henry the 
Navigator (1460) that the Portuguese discovered the Gold Coast, and the 
mouths of the Congo and the Niger. Bartholomew Dias' expedition has 
especial interest for us. In 1486 he set sail from Portugal in command of 
three tiny vessels. Two of them reached the bay now known as Angra 
Pequena (= the small bay), and a cross of stone, with Portugal's coat of 
arms cut upon it, was planted on a small kopje. After a short rest Dias 
continued his voyage south. But hard times were in store for him and 
his crew. Heavy storms were encountered, and severe cold suffered ; 
in addition to this Dias lost his bearings, and his crew lost heart. He 
steered eastwards, but could find no land ; then north, and he sighted 
the coast of what is now known as Vleesch Bay. Without knowing 
it, Dias had rounded Africa's southernmost extremity 1 Hottentots 
fled with their cattle to the interior, terror-stricken by the sight of the 
strangers. At a spot further north-east, now called Mossel Bay, 
fresh water supplies were taken in, and this caused a brush with the 
Hottentots. Another cross was planted upon a small island in Algoa 
Bay ; hence its name St Croix (the holy cross). The seamen by this 
time were clamouring to return home, but Dias asked to be allowed to 
continue the voyage a two days' sail further, and the mouth of the 
Fish river was reached. Here the crew insisted on a return. Once 
more the vessels put in at St. Croix, and Dias, landing, threw his 
arms about the cross and burst into tears, as much moved as if he 
were taking farewell of a beloved son. The fleet next rounded the 
Cape, which storms had concealed from sight on the outward journey, 
and Dias very appropriately named this point "Cape of Storms." 
The third ship was recovered somewhere along the west coast, but 
proved too unseaworthy to make the return voyage along with her 
companions. Thus Dias returned to Lisbon in December, 1487, with 
good news. Africa's southernmost promontory had been rounded, 
the sea-passage to India lay open ! The king of Portugal changed 
the name " Cape of Storms " into " Cape of Good Hope." It was not 
far from this headland that Dias found a watery grave in the year 1500. 

§ 8. Ten Years' Inactivity.— Columbus. — The king of Portugal would 
probably have fitted out another fleet immediately, had not the 
accounts of the heavy gales experienced opened his eyes to the fact 
that more strongly built ships would be required ; and when he died, 
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the preparations for a fresh expedition were not far advanced. His 
successor did not receive much support for maritime enterprise from 
his ministers, and thus ten years passed before the fleet set sail from 
Lisbon (1497). During the intervening years Portugal had been 
alarmed by Columbus' success. He had been obliged to put in at 
Lisbon in 1493 on account of a storm, and he had told the news of 
his having been in Japan. (To the day of his death, in 1506, 
Columbus never knew that he had discovered a new continent, 
America, but simply supposed that he had reached the east coast 
of Asia.) Portugal feared that all the profits which would accrue 
from a trade with the East would fall into the hands of Spain. Thus 
it was in a state of eager expectation that she awaited the result of 
the expedition of 1497. 

§ ga. Vasco da Gama, 1497. — Vasco da Gama was the admiral in 
command of this fleet. He steered southwards, then eastwards, and 
cast anchor in a bay which he named St Helena Bay. In the sub- 
sequent search for fresh water the mouth of what was probably the 
Berg River was discovered. At St. Helena Bay the Portuguese had 
dealings with the Hottentots ; some cause for offence was given, and in 
the skirmish which followed Da Gama was wounded. 

Natal discovered. — The voyage was continued, and, to the joy of 
all on board, the Cape of Good Hope was rounded, and Da Gama 
came to anchor in the bay which is now called Mossel Bay. The 
friendly relationship at first established with the Hottentots ended on 
this occasion also in fighting. On Christmas Day, 1497, the fleet 
sighted a fertile, well-wooded country, which was named accordingly 
Natal, ue % Christmas-land. Arrived at the Limpopo, the Portuguese 
had some dealings with negroes of the Bantu race, but no quarrel 
disturbed their intercourse on this occasion. The fleet again set sail, 
and arrived at the Quilimane River, where several of the natives under- 
stood something of Arabic, a sure sign that the course set was the 
right one. The expedition continued on its way, but its consequences 
are all that concern us further. 

§ g&. Da Gama reached India, and Portugal established a series of 
settlements from which she derived an enormous revenue. Many a 
war with Mohammedans and Hindoos did this bring upon her, and 
many a fleet weathered the Cape of Good Hope. 

St Helena, 1502. — Table Mountain, 1503. — In 1502 the island of 
St Helena was discovered. In 1503 a fleet under the command of 
Antonio de Saldanha put into a bay hitherto unknown. The mountain 
near it he named Cape Table, our well-known Table Mountain ; and 
before 1601 Table Bay was called Saldanha Bay. 
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Death of Francisco d' Almeida, 1510. — Early in the year 1510, three 
vessels carrying a great number of nobles as well as Francisco 
d' Almeida, the first Viceroy of India, put into Table Bay. The 
fetching of fresh water supplies led to a scuffle between sailors and 
Hottentots, and on the following day, March xst, 15x0, many nobles, 
as well as soldiers and sailors, were slain in an engagement with the 
Hottentots not far from the mouth of the Salt River. Francisco 
d' Almeida was amongst those who fell. From this time the Portuguese 
shunned Africa's southernmost promontory. The natives were too 
great a source of danger ! For the future, water supplies were taken 
in at St. Helena, and from there the Portuguese sailed without a break 
to the East 

§<K. Sofala, 1505. — Trip of Lorenzo Marques, 1544. — In 1505 the 
Portuguese erected a fort at Sofala, on the east coast, and commenced 
to trade with the Makalanga negroes. In the interior, south of the 
Zambesi, the forts Sena and Tete were erected. In 1544 Lorenco 
Marques effected a very successful trading-trip near the mouth of the 
Limpopo. Several expeditions to get possession of the gold districts 
in the interior failed to achieve their object. 

Religion of Portuguese, and Missions. — First Christian Church in 
South Africa, 1501. — That the Portuguese were ardent Roman 
Catholics is very evident from the names which they borrowed from 
the Scriptures and from their saints in order to bestow them on ships, 
countries, bays, islands and rivers. As early as 1501 a small Catholic 
Chapel had been built at Mossel Bay, the first Christian church to be 
erected on South African soil. The Jesuit order found a rich field for 
its labours in the foreign possessions of Portugal. In the year 1560, 
and even later, Jesuit missionaries were at work amongst the Maka- 
langa, without, however, effecting any permanent results from a 
religious standpoint. 

§ qd. Decline of Portugal. — The effect of the tropical climate upon 
the Portuguese was to sap their energies and to cause them to 
deteriorate both mentally, morally, and physically. In Europe 
Portugal enjoyed but a brief season of prosperity. Swiftly and 
more swiftly did her fortunes decline. Her internal affairs were badly 
administered, and she found it well-nigh impossible to retain her 
foreign possessions. When the royal line became extinct, in 1580, 
Portugal reverted to Spain for a period of sixty years. Her posses- 
sions in the East aroused the greed of other nations. France and 
England made several attempts to acquire a portion of these treasures 
by conquest, but neither country gained much thereby at first. 
Holland was to meet with more success. 



CHAPTER II 

THE RISE OF THE NETHERLANDS 

§ 10. The Rise of the Netherlands. — In § 20, we spoke of the fall 
of the Western Roman empire in the year 476. A great part of the 
Netherlands had belonged to this empire ; its people, Celts and Germans, 
had learnt many useful arts from their Roman conquerors. When 
the Roman legions' were finally withdrawn from the Netherlands, 
German tribes, Franks, Frisians, and Saxons, continued to live there, 
a free people subject to their own laws. 

Under the powerful king Clovis, the Franks became a great 
Christian nation in Western Europe, about the year 500, and after a 
period of chaos the Carlovingian dynasty held the reins of govern- 
ment firmly in its grasp. The Frisians and the Saxons embraced 
Christianity long after the Franks had done so, and the Netherlands 
became a prosperous as well as a Christian nation about the year 800, 
under the wise administration of the Emperor Charlemagne. 

None of his descendants were fitted by nature to control his vast 
territory, and to defend it against the inroads of heathen Dane and 
Hungarian. The empire fell to pieces I The different characteristics 
of the two peoples, the Germans and the French, becoming more and 
more sharply defined, produced two distinct nations speaking different 
tongues, and the Netherlands lay between them. French as well as 
German sovereigns laid claim to the Netherlands, but each was too 
much occupied with the internal affairs of his own kingdom to be able 
to spare much attention to territories more remote. 

§ 1 1. The Netherlands under the Feudal System. — Under the feudal 
system, a system established over nearly the whole of Europe, the 
sovereign was regarded as liege lord, and he appointed representatives 
to act for him in the different parts of his dominions. In the course 
of time these officials managed to make themselves practically inde- 
pendent of their sovereign, and came to be known as counts or dukes. 
Only in name did the sovereign remain ruler ; in reality, the tie which 
bound the Netherlands to him was exceedingly slender. 

Thus throughout the Middle Ages the provinces of the Netherlands 
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were governed by a succession of dukes, counts, seigneurs and bishops, 
who frequently were at war with one another, and who did very little 
to secure the welfare of the country for whose government they were 
responsible. 

§ 120. The Netherlands under one head : Charles V. — Shortly 
before 1550 a combination of circumstances united all seventeen 
provinces of the Netherlands under Charles V., who was a Nether- 
lander by birth as well as Emperor of Germany and King of Spain. 
He therefore acquired the powers of the different seigneurs who had 
ruled these provinces under the title of count or duke, and so the 
Netherlands became united under one government 

Although thousands of Netherlander perished for the reformed 
faith in his reign, Charles V. never succeeded in stamping out the new 
faith which had taken such a firm hold of these provinces. In 1555 he 
resigned the reins of government. 

§ \2b, Philip II. — His son, Philip II., having a Portuguese mother, 
and having been brought up in Spain, was an utter stranger to the 
Netherlanders, and could not even speak their tongue. They were 
not likely to endure from him what they had suffered at the hands of 
his father, and so they boldly demanded the protection of their rights 
and liberty in the matter of religion. The whole nation rose in revolt, 
and in the ensuing struggle Catholic sided with Protestant. 

§ 12c. The Eighty Years' War, 1568-1648.— The story of this 
heroic struggle, a struggle in which a tiny nation pitted itself for 
eighty years against the might of Spain, need not be related here. 
The sacrifice of William of Orange, of his brothers and of his 
sons in the cause of freedom and of right, the tale of battlefield and 
of siege, the heroic exploits of the Beggars of the Sea in the national 
revolt against Spanish tyranny, which was personified in the person of 
Alva, the Inquisition, the Bloody Council, the martyrdom of thousands 
of people, make up a story familiar to all the world. 

Revolt against Philip II. — In the centuries which followed, other 
countries,England, America and France, also forswore their allegiance 
to the sovereign who, ruling by " divine right," neglected his sacred 
duty to his subjects and trampled on their rights. 

The Republic, 1588. —Attempts were made to find another sovereign. 
The crown was offered to both England and France, but no permanent 
government was established. After the assassination of William of 
Orange (1584), and in consequence of the disasters which attended 
Leicester's residence in the country, no further efforts were made to 
find a foreign ruler, and the Northern Netherlands became a Republic in 
1588. The Southern provinces, which form the Belgium of to-day, 
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remained loyal to Spain, and shared in her decline. The seven 
Northern provinces, of which Holland and Zeeland were the most in- 
fluential, formed from this time the Republic of the United Netherlands. 

§ \2d. Maurice and Oldenbarnevelt — It was due to the wise states- 
manship of two men in particular, Maurice of Nassau and, above all, 
Johan van Oldenbarnevelt, that the Republic weathered the ten diffi- 
cult years which followed. Spain suffered reverse after reverse, and 
at length the time came when both sides longed for peace. Over- 
tures were made, but these led to nothing more than a twelve years' 
truce (1609-1621.) 

Frederick Henry. — Peace of Westphalia, 1648. — When hostilities 
were renewed, Frederick Henry took the lead after the death of his 
brother, Prince Maurice, in 1625. Once more peace negotiations were 
opened, and in 1648 the Peace of Westphalia put an end to eighty 
years of war. The young Republic took her place at once in the ranks 
of the first-class European powers, as a free and prosperous people, the 
foremost in the world in commerce, navigation, science and art. 

§ 13. Burghers. — We cannot here narrate how influential the 
Netherlands, and particularly the state of Holland, became through 
her navigation and commerce. Nor can we discuss the constitution 
of the Republic. The government of the provinces, as well as all 
municipal power, was vested in the hands of the wealthy merchant 
class. The ordinary burgher had no share in the government of 
his country, and question of representation was there none. Yet 
burgher and stranger extolled the Netherlands as the home of 
freedom. Refugees from other countries — Jews from Portugal, 
Huguenots from France, labourers and artisans from Germany — 
sought in the Republic a new fatherland. Many privileges, not to 
be obtained elsewhere, were to be enjoyed here. First and foremost 
of all stands liberty of conscience. To the Reformed Church of the 
Netherlands belonged the sole right to hold public church services, 
and only members of this Church could hold office in the State, but 
the government shut its eyes to the fact that Roman Catholic services 
took place. Thus, while liberty in the matter of public worship was 
not sanctioned by government, the right to follow the dictates of 
conscience in this matter was tacitly allowed. Then, too, it was a 
country where there was great prosperity, money in abundance, and 
where a man enjoyed the fruit of his toil in security ; where excellent 
provision was made for the poor, the aged and the infirm, and where 
soldiers and sailors received their pay with regularity. As long as 
the humble burgher could enjoy peace and plenty, he did not trouble 
his head about whether his government was representative or not. 



CHAPTER III 

THE DUTCH EAST INDIA COMPANY UP TO 

ABOUT 1650 

§ 14a. The history of South Africa during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries is closely connected with the fortunes of the 
Dutch East India Company. How did such a company originate, 
and what was its object ? 

Lisbon and the Dutch. — A great part of the merchandise brought 
from India to Lisbon by Portuguese vessels was there bought up by 
Netherland merchants, and resold to other nations at a large profit. 
The Portuguese themselves were not allowed to export Indian 
products. Thus there was no necessity for the Netherland merchant 
to despatch his ships on long and dangerous voyages to India ; and 
in this way he saved both time and money, while the risk he ran of 
losing ships at sea was so much the less. Moreover, Portugal 
regarded as her mortal foe all who dared to proceed to Guinea and 
India without the permission of her king. 

In 1580 Philip II. of Spain added Portugal to his dominions, but in 
spite of the war, Netherland merchants continued to trade with Spain. 
In this way money flowed into the coffers of the State, and she was 
enabled to carry on the struggle for liberty. In 1598 Spanish and 
Portuguese ports were declared closed to the Republic, but long before 
this time the true merchant-spirit had driven the Netherlander to 
seek their goods at first hand. 

§ 14A Northern Sea-route attempted. — People were anxious to find 
a sea-passage to India through the North seas, and the story of the 
gallant attempt of Heemskerck and Barentsz to do so, and the winter 
they spent at Nova Zembla (1 596-97), is familiar to us all. The expedi- 
tion, however, was a failure, though Dutch geographical names are 
to be found to-day on the map of the territories of the North Pole. 

Ordinary Sea-route followed. — The ordinary sea-route had thus to 
be followed ; but after the destruction of the Armada (1588) there was 
little to fear from Spain. English navigators (Drake, 1579, Cavendish, 
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1587, and Lancaster, 1591) had proved that Spain could not keep 
others out of India. This route, by way of the Cape of Good Hope, 
was not entirely an unknown one, as Netherland sailors had visited 
India in the service of the Portuguese. 

Van Linschoten's Book.— Cornells de Houtman. — In 1595 Jan 
Huyghen van Linschoten published a book, " Reys-Geschrift," dealing 
with the maritime discoveries of the Portuguese. A few Amsterdam 
merchants formed themselves into a company, and despatched Cornells 
de Houtman to India in 1595. His expedition was more or less a 
failure ; but it was clear, none the less, that with better discipline and 
management, not only would the expenses incurred by the company 
be repaid out of the treasures of the East, but that large profits 
would also be secured. 

§ 15. Several companies were floated, and the keen competition 
threatened to become their ruin. Jan van Oldenbarnevelt saw the 
danger and its remedy. 

Chartered East India Company, 1602. — Pressure was, therefore, 
brought to bear upon directors by the authorities, and thus a com- 
bination of the different companies was effected, and in March, 1602, 
the Chartered East India Company came into existence, an organisation 
which is inseparably associated with South African history for some 
hundred and fifty years. 

The Dutch East India Company was, in the first place, essentially 
a trading company, whose sole object was to secure rich profits for 
those who had invested their money in it, and as such an organisation 
it was a success to the end of its existence. What caused its ruin was 
that its capital as well as its profits, was swallowed up in the responsi- 
bilities it incurred as a governing body. It had to contend with 
enemies of the Republic in India, and was obliged to resort to arms 
so as to enforce the trading charters it obtained from Indian sovereigns. 

§ 16. The First Years of the Dutch East India Company.— From the 
first, the Dutch East India Company showed signs of great activity. 
It attempted to get a firm hold of the island of Ceylon ; it established 
trading-stores on West Java (Bantam) ; its ships navigated the entire 
Indian Archipelago, as far as Siam and China. Rich spices made the 
Moluccas a most desirable possession. Reports were carried home 
of New Guinea, and even of New Holland (Australia). Ships touched 
at the east coast of India, and Netherland vessels therefore ploughed 
the waters of practically every sea. 

Spain and Portugal sent many a large fleet to India, and it was in 
a naval engagement with one of these that Heemskerck, the hero of 
the Nova Zembla expedition, was killed. But the Dutch East India 
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Company never succeeded in driving the Portuguese from the East 
coast of Africa. Mosambique was besieged time and again after 1600, 
but it was never captured. 

§ 17. The Four Chambers.— Assembly of Seventeen.— The great 
trading centres of Holland and Zeeland were incorporated into the 
Dutch East India Company, under the name of Chambers. The 
Chamber of Amsterdam contributed one-half of the cost of the equip- 
ment of a fleet, the Chamber of Zeeland one-quarter, that of Maas 
(Delft and Rotterdam) one-eighth, and that of West Friesland (Hoorn 
and Enkhuizen) one-eighth. Supreme control was vested in the hands 
of seventeen directors, known, as the Assembly of Seventeen. The 
directors of the chambers were subordinate to this Assembly of 
Seventeen and had to obey its orders. 

Governor-General and Council of India. — Soon after the creation 
of this directory, it was felt necessary to bring the different settle- 
ments in the Indies under the same control. A Governor-General 
was appointed in 1609, who was also to be president of the Council of 
India, a body created at the same time. All Indian settlements, thus 
including the Cape at a later date, were placed under the control of 
the Governor-General and the Council of India. 

The Spanish and Portuguese settlements had by now become 
comparatively unimportant. The cruelties perpetrated by the 
Spaniards and Portuguese in the pursuit of wealth and in the name 
of religion had made them universally hated in the East Indies. But 
in the English the Dutch East India Company found new and for- 
midable rivals. 

§ 1 &z. The English in the Archipelago.— An English East India 
Company had been organized as early as 1600. Its first settlement 
had been at Macassar, on the Celebes, from where it had attempted 
to acquire a firm hold on the Indian Archipelago. English trading- 
stations were established on Java, and, in 1616, on the small Banda 
Island, Run. The Netherlander were thus in danger of losing their 
monopoly of East Indian trade. 

Jan Pieterszoon Coen, 1618. — Just at this time the energetic Jan 
Pieterszoon Coen (1618) was sent out as Governor-General of the 
East Indies. He was a man of rare ability, both as general, statesman, 
and merchant He strengthened the fort at Jakatra, and he knew 
how to keep the upper hand of both English and Javanese, in spite of 
many an anxious moment. Batavia, the new centre of East Indian 
commerce, arose on the site of Jakatra. 

Coen's unmerciful oppression of the natives of the Banda Islands 
leaves a stain upon his name. However, we must not forget 
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that public opinion in regard to the use and abuse of power was very 
different in the seventeenth century from what it is to-day. Nor will 
his manly words ever be forgotten : " Do not lose heart ... a great 
future awaits us in the Indies ... for God is with us." 

There was some talk in Europe at this time of an amalgamation 
of the English and Dutch Companies, but nothing came of it, and the 
competition between the rival companies continued. A plot of the 
English and Javanese on the island of Amboyna to overthrow Dutch 
authority came to light, and the Governor of Amboyna made the 
mistake of sentencing the conspirators to death, instead of handing 
them over to their respective countries for trial. English traders were 
compelled to leave the Moluccas, and even to abandon their station at 
Batavia in 1624. It was only in 1682 that the English lost their last 
settlement, Bantam, on the island of Java. 

§ \Zb. The Dutch East India Company Master of the Archipelago. — 
Thus the Company remained in triumphant possession of the Archi- 
pelago in spite of the efforts of the Portuguese, Spaniards and English 
(to say nothing of the French and the Danes) to dislodge them, 
and succeeded in keeping other nations from these waters. The 
Portuguese, however, kept up the struggle for Ceylon, the rich 
cinnamon island of the East. 

The Company's ships sailed round Australia ; New Zealand was 
discovered ; Batavia grew in size and importance, and the shares 
of the Dutch East India Company, about the year 1650, stood at 
from four to five times their nominal value. 

A fort, constructed on a site not far from the Cape of Good Hope, 
to serve as " frontier-fort " of India, was added to the series of settle- 
ments planted by the Dutch East India Company. From this 
small beginning was to spread a province of great importance to all 
of Dutch descent ; it would become renowned in the history of the 
world as South Africa. 



CHAPTER IV 

SERVANTS OF THE COMPANY — PLANS FOR THE 
CAPE — NATIONS OF THE INTERIOR 

§ iga. Servants of the Company. — In discussing so gigantic a trading 
company as the Dutch East India Company, we have to mention 
those servants first who were directly occupied with the business of 
its trade. Supercargo (opperkoopman), merchant, and middleman 
were all of them men of position, who by buying up products at low 
prices had an eye not only to profits of the Company, but also to 
their own advancement. All who were appointed to the high office of 
Governor-General or to a seat on the Council of India, were men who 
had risen from the position of merchants, in the service of the 
Company. The merchants of course were assisted by book-keepers, 
cashiers, clerks, etc. 

The Company's navy required a great many skippers and sailors 
and its armies a great number of soldiers, whose lot was far from 
enviable. They had hard work and little pay. Yet it was only as a 
soldier or sailor that a man could enter the service of the Dutch East 
India Company, unless he happened to belong to an influential family. 

All servants of the company, whether high or low, were required 
to bind themselves by oath to be the true and faithful servants of their 
superiors. The general code of laws for the Company's officials was 
the " Navy-Statute " book (Artikel-Brief). 

§ ioA St Helena. — The island of St Helena was very useful to 
both Portuguese, English, and Dutch vessels. Fresh water supplies 
were taken in there, and fruit and game obtained. The Dutch East 
India Company took possession of this island in 1645, but through the 
wantonness of sailors trees were destroyed, and dogs, let loose upon the 
island and returning to a savage state, preyed upon the game. The 
Dutch began to cast about for another victualling station about 1650, 
and chance directed their attention to Africa's southern corner. 

§ igc. Famous Navigators round the Cape. — The bays of South 
Africa were frequently visited or sighted by English and French 
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Indiamen. Dutch vessels began to touch at them at a later date. 
Frauds Drake (1 577-1 580) praised the Cape as the fairest he had seen 
"in the whole circumference of the earth." Van Linschoten (1583), 
Thomas Cavendish (1586-1588), Sir James Lancaster (1591 and 1601), 
Cornells de Hontman (1595 and 1598), John Davis (1598, 1601, 1605), 
Pieter Both (1599), Paul van Caarden (1601 and 1607), Joris van 
Spilbergen (1601), Isaac le Maire and his son Jacob, Jan Pieterszoon 
Coen, William Baffin, and many other famous men rounded the Cape. 

§ 20a. English and Dutch Plans in regard to Table Bay. — From 
1614 the English East India Company made a practice of sending a 
storeship to Table Bay to meet its fleet on the return voyage, so as 
to supply its needs. In 1616 the Assembly of Seventeen issued orders 
that all outward-bound vessels of the Company should touch at the 
Cape. At the time of the discussion of a union between the English 
and the Dutch East India Companies, both companies gave orders, in 
1 61 9 and 1622, that the coasts in the neighbourhood of the Cape was 
to be very carefully surveyed, with a view to selecting a suitable site 
for a settlement. But no steps were taken to establish such a settlement. 

Shillinge and Fitzherbert proclaim the Cape British Territory. — In 
the middle of 1620, Andrew Shillinge and Humphrey Fitzherbert, 
acting on their own initiative, took possession of Table Bay for King 
James I., but the English Government took no steps to ratify the action 
of these gallant men who had made so bold an effort to promote the 
interests of both king and country. 

§ 2o£. Table Bay before 1650. — The vessels which touched at the 
Cape did so in order to take in fresh water supplies, and to obtain fuel, 
and cattle, if possible, from natives. Sometimes the Hottentots were 
unwilling to barter their cattle, and in that case the seamen took by 
force what they could not obtain by fair means. Furthermore, Table 
Valley served as a hospital for the sick, as a rendezvous for the ships 
of a fleet that had been separated by storms, and as a sort of post 
office, letters to be forwarded by vessels calling later being placed 
under stones or left in the charge of Hottentots. 

§ 2i<z. Wreck of the ' Haerlem,' 1648.— In 1648, a heavy gale drove 
an Indiaman, the ( Haerlem ' lying in the Bay, on to the Blueberg beach. 
The crew succeeded in saving not only themselves but the greater 
part of the ship's cargo as well. The shipwrecked mariners removed 
to Table Valley, where fresh water was to be obtained. With seeds 
saved from the wreck, a vegetable garden was planted, and the 
weather and other conditions being favourable, a very fine crop was 
raised. The natives kept them supplied with cattle ; they had abund- 
ance of fish and game, and the five months or so which elapsed before 
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the arrival of the return fleet (with Jan van Riebeeck, a merchant in the 
service of the Company, on board), passed both quickly and pleasantly. 

§ i\b. A Settlement decided on. — They were taken back to Holland, 
where two of the crew of the * Haerlem,' Janssen and Proot, prepared 
a document in which they set forth at length the advantages to be 
derived by the Dutch East India Company from the occupation of 
Table Valley as a victualling station Quly, 1649). The Chamber of 
Amsterdam handed the document to the Assembly of Seventeen, and 
in August, 1650, that body resolved on such a step. The command 
of the expedition was offered to Proot, but he declined the post. Proofs 
settlement scheme was then submitted to Jan van Riebeeck for ap- 
proval, and in his reply the latter offered his services to the Company. 

§ 22a. Jan van Riebeeck. — Jan van Riebeeck was born in Culem- 
borg in 1618. His family were in easy circumstances, and he received 
a good education. On its completion, it is very probable that he 
accompanied his father, Anthony van Riebeeck, on his voyages and 
acted as ship's doctor. Residence in North China, Formosa, Japan, 
Greenland, the West Indies, and the East Indies had peculiarly fitted 
him for the task before him. He had been in the service of the 
Dutch East India Company for ten years before he was sent out as 
head of the settlement to be founded at the Cape. Before that time 
he had probably been engaged in whaling off the coast of Greenland. 
We know that he was a merchant in 1648, and he received the official 
title of Commander in 1654. 

§ 22£. Arrival of Van Riebeeck. — At the end of 1651, the three 
vessels destined for the Cape left Amsterdam. Whenever it became 
necessary, Van Riebeeck called a meeting of the ship's council, 
and opened proceedings according to the Navy-Statute, with the 
formal prayer prescribed by the Company. William Barentsz Wyiant 
acted as Comforter of the Sick— a position lower than that of chaplain 
— and held divine service, and read the sermon. On April 5th, 1652, 
after a voyage of nearly three and a half months' duration, Table 
Mountain came in sight, and on the following day the tiny fleet 
anchored in the Bay. On Sunday evening, April 7th, Van Riebeeck, 
then thirty-four years old, set foot on the land where he was to accom- 
plish such magnificent pioneer work, that his name would live on in 
the grateful memories of thousands in the centuries to come. 

§23. Inhabitants of South Africa in the Stone Age. — Very long 
ago, South Africa was inhabited by a race of people who did not 
know the use of metal. In all probability this was a white race. They 
fashioned their weapons and implements out of wood, bone, horn, and 
stone. In many parts of South Africa — for instance Papegaaisberg, 
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near Stellenbosch — traces are to be found of the rude workshops 
where these implements were fashioned. The finished implements 
were conveyed to districts lacking in the proper stone-material. The 
inhabitants of the country becoming more skilled as time went on, 
even succeeded in drilling- stones. Stones thus drilled were used as 
hammers, dubs (knopkiries), and stones for slings. This race either 
became extinct or disappeared from South Africa. The Bushmen next 
became masters of the land to the south of the Zambesi. 

§24. The Bushmen. — Right up to a few centuries before Dias 
discovered the Cape, the Bushman race used to roam over the whole 
of South Africa, except the strip of land bordering the coast between 
the Zambesi and the Limpopo. They are a nomadic people, repulsive 
in appearance, having small, yellow-brown, triangular-shaped heads, 
piercing deep-set eyes, broad flat noses, scattered tufts of hair, lobe- 
less ears, hollow backs, and wrinkled, loosely fitting skin. Their 
weapons are their bows and poisoned arrows ; they live in caves and 
keep no cattle ; the dog is their only domesticated animal ; and their 
language is full of gutturals and "clicks." Drawings of men and 
animals are to be found on the walls of caves they once inhabited. 
At the present day their numbers are steadily decreasing. 

§25. The Hottentots. — The Hottentots, who called themselves 
Khoi-Khoi, i.e. "men," so as to be distinguished from the Bushmen, 
were, though they themselves were no longer aware of the fact, really 
descended from the same stock as this other tribe, whom they looked 
down upon with vast contempt. So long a time had elapsed since the 
Bushmen had removed to the South that similarity of language and 
customs had almost entirely disappeared. In the intervening time the 
Hottentot had become a cattle-farmer, while the Bushman continued to 
be a hunter, The Hottentot, mixing with lighter-coloured tribes which 
were descended from the early Egyptians, had grown taller, and was 
of a better build. He had learnt to smelt and work in copper and iron 
ore. Why and when the Hottentots removed to the South is unknown. 
Authorities on this subject maintain that the home of the Hottentot 
nation, less than a thousand years ago, was the lake-district of Central 
Africa, and that by degrees they removed southwards with their cattle 
in order to escape the tsetse-fly. They came into conflict with Bush- 
men from time to time, and many of the latter were killed. Their 
women the Hottentots kept as wives, and so more and more Bushman 
blood was mingled with that of the Hottentot The different tribes 
either named themselves after their chief, adding "qua" to his 
name, or they would give themselves the names of animals, or some 
important foodstuff. Oxen were used for transport ; bulls in war and 
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in hunting wild animals. They lived on milk, game, and the flesh of 
sheep and oxen that had died. Their sheep had hair instead of wool, 
and fat bushy tails. For weapons they had bows and arrows, knop- 
Iriries, and assegais. Tribes which had lost their cattle in war, and 
could not contend with the Bushman as hunters, settled on the coast 
and lived upon fish and shellfish. 

§ 26a. The Bantus. — The negro race occupies an important part of 
South African history. As far as language is concerned, the negro 
nations living south of 5° north latitude are placed in one class, and 
are called Bantus, the name given them by Dr. Bleek, the best-known 
authority on African languages. We are still in the dark as to the 
origin of the Bantu race. 

The cattle-rearing negro race, accustomed to the heat of Central 
Africa, removed from the north-west to the south-east, attracted by 
the tropical climate of the east coast. It is unnecessary to discuss the 
succession of tribes which supplanted one another. The different 
nations are classified as follows ; — 

The nations of the east coast (the Xosas, Tembus, Zulus, Swasis, etc.). 
The nations of the interior (the Barolongs, Basutos, etc.). 
The nations of the west coast (the Damaras, Hereros, Ovambos, etc.). 
In the Bushman, the Bantu found no opponent of any importance. 
The Hottentots had come along the east coast as far as the Umtam- 
vuna River. There they had intermingled with the Bushman race 
to a great extent. Bantu and Hottentot came into conflict; the 
Hottentots fled, or were killed, their women were taken as wives by 
the Bantus, and in this way Hottentot-dicks were introduced into the 
Bantu language. One Bantu tribe was too small in numbers to defend 
itself against the Hottentots. Its members consequently lost their 
language, and were driven into the mountains. Thus the Berg 
Damaras are to-day Bantu by descent, Hottentot in language, and 
Bushman in their manner of living. 

§ 26b. Arabs. — The Arabs, who acted as middlemen in the trade 
carried on by the Portuguese with the Bantus, ought also to be 
mentioned. They were a very mixed race, and there was little to 
distinguish them from the negroes. 

The Builders of Great Zimbabwe. — Last of all are the builders of 
those strongholds in Rhodesia whose ruins only are to be seen to-day. 
The style of architecture points to a Phoenician people. But by what 
name this nation was known cannot be stated with any certainty. 
Great Zimbabwe might be called the Johannesburg of Antiquity 
because of its importance as a mining-centre. 



CHAPTER V 

FROM JAN VAN RIEBEECK TO SIMON VAN DER STEL 

§27. Van Riebeeck's entire term of office at the Cape was one 
continual fight against difficulties of every description. Relying on 
God, however, he surmounted every obstacle. The extreme difficulty 
of his task lay in the fact that he had to create something out of 
nothing. 

Supplies of men, horses, plants and seeds had been despatched 
from India, but these had passed the Cape before Van Riebeeck's 
arrival. The men under his command were, the greater part of them, 
so thriftless and so incapable, that by the year 1653 many of them had 
been discharged from the Company's service and shipped back to 
Holland. It was these very men on whom Van Riebeeck depended 
to do the great amount of work that had all to be done. 

The building of the Fort — The throwing up of ramparts for a Fort 
and the digging of a moat was a long and vexatious task. More than 
a year was spent on the work, but when the Fort was at length 
completed, it was, in Van Riebeeck's opinion, strong enough to resist 
both native and foreign foes. 

Harry. — The miserable little band of Hottentots, some sixty in 
number, whose only means of sustenance was shellfish, fish and offal, 
were certainly not to be dreaded as foes, but they proved troublesome 
neighbours. Van Riebeeck called them "Strandlopers" (Beach- 
rangers) ; their chief, who had spent some time on board an English 
ship, in which he had visited Java, was known as Harry. He had 
acquired a smattering of the Dutch language from the shipwrecked 
crew of the ' Haerlem.' The Strandlopers had no cattle, and Van 
Riebeeck prayed devoutly that such inland tribes as possessed cattle 
might visit the coast, for a supply of fresh meat was sorely needed. 

§ 28. Scarcity of meat. — In 1652 the rains were extremely late in 
setting in. The ground was as hard as stone, and herbs and grass 
had almost entirely disappeared owing to the drought. With the 
rains came sickness, and the gardens which had been laid out were 
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washed away. However, there was now an abundance of wild herbs 
and plants, and though fresh meat was still lacking, the settlers could 
live on fish, sea birds 1 eggs, and penguins which were found on Robben 
Island. 

Proclamations. — There was much discontent in the settlement, and 
the Commander had to issue stern proclamations (plakkaten) in order 
to enforce discipline. The settlers were required by proclamation to 
conciliate the Hottentots. There were some desertions, and as a 
mutiny seemed imminent, a public executioner was appointed. There 
was great danger, too, from fire, for all buildings were of wood. Lions, 
tigers, jackals, baboons, hippopotami, etc., as well as snakes, were 
very numerous. Starvation threatened the little colony, should no 
relief reach them from India or from Holland. 

§ 29. First War with England, 1652-1654. — In addition to all this 
both Portugal and England were to be dreaded as foes. In 1640 
Portugal had once more become an independent kingdom, and she 
had not given up the struggle for supremancy in the East. In 
England, Charles I. had been beheaded, and Cromwell had, at the 
end of 1653, assumed the reins of government, under the title of Lord- 
protector, and the country had been at war with Holland from 1652- 
1654. It was the time when Tromp and De Ruyter gloriously upheld 
the honour of their country against Blake and Ayscue. The Peace of 
Westminster, a peace decidedly to the disadvantage of the Republic, 
put an end to the struggle. 

§ 30. Suspension of the Stadtholdership. — In the Republic, just as 
in England, a change took place in the form of government. Prince 
William II., the son of Frederick Henry, and the grandson of the 
great William of Orange, died in 1650. His son (who became William 
III. in later years) was a boy of tender age, and the office of Stadt- 
holder remained in abeyance. 

Suspension of the Stadtholdership, 1650-1672. — The direction of 
affairs shortly after 1650 was in the hands of the State-pensionary 
Johan de Witt By the command of the Supreme Government, which 
consisted of the Governor-General and the Council of India, a day of 
prayer was observed at the Cape in 1654 on account of the war with 
England. 

§ 31. Low-growing crops answered very well at the Cape, but such 
as attained any considerable height above the ground, for example 
wheat, were much damaged by the strong south-east winds which 
blew; and Van Riebeeck could speak feelingly on the subject of 
locusts, and the devastation they wrought ! 

Barter of Cattle. — Only at the end of November did natives with 
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cattle put in an appearance. They came from Saldanha Bay. Harry 
acted as interpreter, and cattle were bartered for copper, tobacco and 
pipes. Small presents of coloured beads were also given to the 
natives. It became apparent, however, that Harry was inciting them 
against the Dutch, and the result was that no further barter of cattle 
was possible. 

§ 32. Matter for rejoicing. — In spite of difficulties and misfortunes 
of every description, the colonists had cause for thankfulness as well. 
In May of 1652, there being a boat in the Bay with a chaplain on 
board, divine service and the sacrament of the Lord's Supper were 
celebrated for the first time at the Cape. In June a son was born to 
the Sick-Comforter. [Sick-Comforters had to read services, and 
might not celebrate the Lord's Supper.] This was the first white 
child to be born in the Fort. In the month of October, Van Rie- 
beeck was able to give a banquet at which only Cape produce was 
served. In December there was milk for the sick, and the first butter 
was churned. 

§ 33. Cattle-lifting by Harry. — On a Sunday morning in October, 
1653, while all in the Fort were listening to the reading of divine 
service, and public thanks were being offered for the safe birth of a 
son to Van Riebeeck — the only man born on South African soil who 
ever attained the rank of Governor-General of the Dutch East Indies 
— Harry and his band murdered the boy in charge and disappeared 
with all the cattle of the settlement. From motives of policy, Van 
Riebeeck forbade revenge, for he did not wish to terrorise the natives 
by harsh measures ; and when Harry unexpectedly returned to the 
Fort, and protested his innocence of all share in the murder and 
robbery, he was restored to favour. But when it became apparent 
that he regarded the leniency with which he was treated as a sign of 
weakness he was banished to Robben Island in 1658. 

§340. Slavery. — Slavery is as old as husbandry. There was no 
necessity for slaves as long as nations were nomadic, and lived by 
hunting, fishing and cattle-rearing ; as soon as they became husband- 
men, the coarse manual labour created a demand for slaves, and 
gradually the slave trade crept in. The Scriptures did not forbid 
slavery (Gen. ix. 25), nor does any passage in the New Testament 
do so. The Dutch East India Company, being a trading company, 
had not required many slaves, and those it possessed were treated 
with kindness. 

Van Riebeeck very soon saw that Hottentots would not make 
suitable slaves, and slaves he required for the hard work of the 
saltpans, the cultivation of the soil, etc. A few domestic slaves were 
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already in service in his own house and the Sick-Comforter's and the 
Gardener's. Two ships were despatched, about the beginning of 1657, 
to provide the Cape with slaves from Guinea and Angola, but early in 
I ^58, 170 slaves, captured from a Portuguese vessel, were landed at 
the Cape before the other vessels had put in an appearance. 

§ 34A Slaves and Language. — According to the instructions Van 
Riebeeck received before the arrival of the slaves, no language but 
" the mother tongue " Dutch was to be used in speaking to them, and 
Portuguese, in particular, was forbidden. The latter language was so 
universally spoken in the Indies that ministers preached in it, and it 
was often the medium of instruction in schools. The Company's 
servants at the Cape had all a fair command of the language, and 
even Eva, a cousin of Harry, learnt to speak good Dutch and fairly 
good Portuguese. 

A Slave-school. — A school for slaves was immediately opened, 
where the Sick-Comforter gave excellent instruction in Dutch. After 
prayers had been read, the pupils who had attended received a small 
glass of brandy and some tobacco as a reward. Slaves were lodged 
together in a large shed. Many of them tried to run away and return 
to their own country, but they were either killed by Hottentots or 
wild animals on the way, or else they perished of hunger and thirst. 
Van Riebeeck took measures to prevent the morals of the colonists 
from deteriorating as a result of the introduction of slaves. There are 
even instances, though these are very rare, of marriage with a freed 
female slave. 

Evil Effects of Slavery. — Just as everywhere else, the introduction 
of slaves fostered a love of ease on the part of the white race in South 
Africa. It was through slaves that the disease of leprosy was intro- 
duced into India ; perhaps it is owing to the same cause that it made 
its appearance in South Africa. The introduction of slavery into the 
Colony was a great misfortune for her ; its abolition, in the nineteenth 
century, was attended with even more disastrous consequences. 

§350. Need for Free Agriculturists. — From the first, Van Riebeeck 
Jiad been strongly in favour of making grants of land to free families, 
whether white or East Indian. This would have freed the Company 
from a great expense, as instead of having the burden of farming 
upon its own shoulders, a farming-community would have undertaken 
the task, and kept the garrison, and vessels which put in at Table 
Bay, supplied with the necessary corn and vegetables. Van Riebeeck 
gave the servants of the Company small plots of ground to cultivate 
for themselves, but this permission was very soon withdrawn as 
detrimental to the Company's trade. Free colonists were required, and 
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after much discussion and correspondence on the subject, freeholds 
were granted to 9 persons at the beginning of 1657. The Company, 
finding that not much of a crop was to be raised from the cornlands 
of Table Valley owing to its exposure to scorching winds, had given 
orders that the land behind die mountain, in the vicinity of the 
Liesbeek River, and the "Ronde Doom Bosje" 0ittle round thorn- 
bush), now Rondesbosch, should be put under cultivation, and that 
fruit-orchards should be planted. The first colonists began to settle 
there in 1657 under the following conditions : 

§ 35<*. Conditions.— They were to be free from taxation and rent for 
a period of 12 years. The waste lands of the Company might be used 
for pasturage. The Company would buy their produce. Agricultural 
implements would be supplied by the Company at moderate prices, 
and would be repaired free of charge for the first three years. They 
were to be allowed to trade with natives, provided that tobacco and 
copper were bought of the Company, and that higher prices than 
those paid by the Company were not offered for cattle. Their 
superfluous cattle would be purchased by the Company at fixed prices. 
Fishing was allowed, but tobacco-planting, as well as the shooting of 
harmless game, was prohibited. Rewards were offered for the 
destruction of lions, etc. The colonists were bound to help in the 
defence of their properties. 

That slaves often managed to run away was a heavy pecuniary loss 
to free burghers. Some of them, in fact, preferred to employ white 
labour. Hardly had the first difficulties been surmounted when war 
with the Hottentots broke out (1659-1660). 

§ 36. First Hottentot War. — The Hottentots were far from pleased 
to find that farms had been laid out and stone houses built on the land 
they had formerly used as pasturage. They knew that in open warfare 
they were no match for the white man, who possessed firearms. 
So they tried, by stealing his plough-oxen and his milch-cows, and by 
destroying his corn-crops, to force him to take his departure. They 
did not aim at the lives of individuals, although an occasional colonist 
was murdered from time to time in defending his cattle against over- 
whelming numbers. As the war had broken out in the ploughing- 
season, the farmers lost heavily. No regular engagement ever took 
place, and when the Hottentots perceived that the white men had 
fenced in their territory with strong palisades and blockhouses, that 
they imported horses and huge dogs from India for purposes of 
defence, and that they had increased the number of the garrison, they 
sued for peace. 

§37. Condition of Farmers and Burghers, — The war, and cattle- 
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sickness as well, greatly impoverished the farmers, but the labourers 
in their employ had a far harder lot, receiving more in the way of 
blows than in the way of food. Servants of the company who did 
not take to farming on receiving their discharge, set up as blubber- 
boilers, carpenters, masons, etc., and did not incur so much expense 
in equipping themselves as did farmers. But so little attraction did 
life at the Cape offer about the year 1660 that many stowed themselves 
away on homeward-bound vessels so as to return to their fatherland. 
Stringent measures put a stop to this underhand method of leaving 
the Cape. 

§ 38. Danger of War. — Van Riebeeck lived in constant dread of 
a sudden attack from a hostile fleet. It is true that the Republic of 
the United Netherlands was at peace with England, but rivalry in 
commerce continued, and at any moment war might break out. 
France's internal affairs were in a state of hopeless confusion during 
the minority of Louis XIV., and the French Government was powerless 
to prevent the plunder of Dutch vessels by individual nobles. How- 
ever, the gallant services rendered by Admiral de Ruyter improved 
matters. In England, Charles II., the lawful heir, had ascended the 
throne in 1660, and it was doubtful whether he would maintain the 
peace which had been concluded by Cromwell's government with 
the Republic. 

§390. Industries. — Van Riebeeck left no stone unturned to foster 
industry in South Africa. He encouraged blubber-boiling, brick- 
making, lime-burning, beer-brewing, ship-building, viticulture, the 
breeding of silkworms, etc Products were exported on a fairly large 
scale in order to find out whether they would arrive in good condition 
and whether they could be sold with profit. 

Public Works. — Van Riebeeck constructed various useful public 
works, the fort, a hospital, a slave-lodge, a jetty to enable seamen to 
get water more easily to their boats, a fire-beacon on Robben Island, 
a Government granary (Groote Schuur), a canal and sluice to conduct 
water for drinking purposes, etc. 

§ 39A Land and Sea Expeditions. — Several voyages were under- 
taken to St. Helena, Tristan da Cunha, Madagascar, and Mauritius, 
and expeditions inland took place in the direction of Namaqualand with 
the object of buying cattle for the Company, and of exploring the 
interior at the same time. Many a mountain bears the name given it 
in Van Riebeeck's time, as Klapmuts, Paarl Mountain, Riebeeck's 
Kasteel, etc. 

Experimental Planting. — Cattle-breeding. — More and more land 
was brought under cultivation by Van Riebeeck's directions. He 
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discovered the right season for the sowing and planting of many 
European and Indian seeds and plants in South Africa, and he com- 
piled a treatise, " The Cape Gardener's Almanac " (" Caepsen Hoveniers 
almanak "), dealing with seeds and plants. On his own farm he set the 
example of putting in vine-cuttings, and of making wine ; and as a 
stock-farmer he tried, by cross-breeding, to find the breed of cattle 
which would answer best in South Africa, and different animals were 
imported for this purpose. 

§40. The Commander. — In his position as head or commander 
Van Riebeeck had supreme authority at the Cape. But had any other 
official of higher rank in the Company's service touched at the Cape 
on his way to India or the Netherlands Van Riebeeck would have 
had to give way to him for the time being. 

The Secunde. — The Fiscal. — Burgher Councillors.— The next in 
authority was the "Secunde," or second in authority. In criminal 
cases, the prosecutor for the Company was the Fiscal. High officials 
formed a Council, on which two burghers had seats after 2658 (Burgher 
Councillors) whenever cases in which colonists were concerned had 
to be decided. 

Punishments imposed. — Torture was still in use, according to the 
custom of the day. Punishment was extreme, just as everywhere else, 
taking usually the form of hanging, shooting, branding, being broken 
on the wheel, etc An ignominious form of punishment was the pillory. 
Whippings were common, and a man was very often sentenced to 
work at public works without pay. 

Proclamations. — Laws were issued by proclamation (plakkaat). 
At the time of the Hottentot War all who were able to bear arms 
formed themselves into a commando under the command of a burgher- 
officer chosen from amongst them. 

§41. Church Affairs. — In church matters the Cape was under the 
Classis of Amsterdam. At Van Riebeeck's command, April the 6th 
was observed as a day of fasting and prayer in commemoration of the 
safe arrival of the first settlers in 1652. Sick-Comforters or ministers 
(if any chanced to be on board vessels in the Bay) held public services, 
and no one in the Company's employ was allowed to absent himself 
from these. When no minister was at hand to marry a couple the 
marriage took place before the Secretary of the Council 

§ 42. The Cape too great an Expense. — In the eyes of the Directors 
in Holland the settlement at the Cape was a failure, as its expenses 
were greater than had been estimated. They disapproved of the 
town and colony which Van Riebeeck had founded, and they would 
have been far better pleased had the tiny settlement of 1652 been 
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maintained. Circumstances, however, had compelled Van Riebeeck 
to extend its bounds. 

The Cape a Penal Settlement — The Cape came to be used as a 
penal settlement for Asiatics, Chinese, and white criminals, who had 
been banished from India. It is from these Asiatic criminals that the 
great number of Malays, to be found in Cape Town at the present day, 
are descended. 

§43. Van Riebeeck's departure. — Van Riebeeck had repeatedly 
asked to be transferred to India. His successor was appointed in 
1660, but he died on the voyage to the Cape. Only in 1663 did the 
new Commander arrive. Van Riebeeck had laboured at the Cape for 
more than ten years, the first and most difficult years of its existence, 
years all the harder for him and his wife, as they were both of good 
family. He had done his utmost to carry out the instructions of the 
Directors, and, according to seventeenth-century ideals, he was strictly 
honest He was a man of unblemished character, full of faith in God, 
resourceful and prudent, as was very evident in his native policy. His 
chief fault was that he expected too much from his new schemes. 

Even if his contemporaries did not thank Van Riebeeck for plant- 
ing a colony on Africa's southernmost promontory, yet posterity will 
always — and rightly too — hold his name in honour, and remember 
him with gratitude and love, as the founder, as well as the first cattle- 
farmer, the first wine-farmer, and the first grain-farmer and trader of 
South Africa. He left South Africa in May, 1662, to spend the rest 
of his life in service in India. 

§ 44. Very little change took place in what Van Riebeeck accom- 
plished, in the twenty years or so which elapsed between his departure 
and the arrival of Simon van der Stel. 

Wagenaar, 1662-1666. — Minister and Presbytery. — The Castle 
commenced. — Zacharias Wagenaar (1662-1666) was old and sickly. 
Three important events occurred during his administration : the 
appointment of a resident minister, the establishment of a church- 
presbytery, and the construction of a substantial castle to replace 
the old Fort built by Van Riebeeck. Events in Europe had driven 
the Directors, much against their inclination, to undertake so costly a 
piece of work, for they feared lest England should be anxious to 
acquire Africa's southernmost corner. Charles II. had grievances 
against the Republic. This fact, together with the constant commercial 
rivalry on the seas, led to war. 

Second War with England, 1664-1667. — Every one remembers 
those famous naval battles of the gallant De Ruyter, when he fought 
with Monk and Prince Rupert for four days off the North Foreland, 
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when he resisted Monk's superior numbers for two days off Dunkirk, 
and when he sailed up the Medway to Chatham. Holland, however, 
lost New Amsterdam (now New York) in this war. 

The Castle, which was called "Good Hope," was intended to 
serve as a protection against France also, whose king was anxious at 
this time to establish a strong settlement upon Madagascar. Mauritius 
had at one time been occupied by the Dutch, but it had been 
abandoned. The Dutch East India Company now took possession of 
the island for the second time in order to prevent the French from 
acquiring it. 

Wagenaar's wife died at the Cape. He himself asked to be trans- 
ferred to India on account of ill-health, and when he died, he was 
found to have left a sum of money for the use of the guardians of the poor 
at the Cape. 

§45. Van Quaelberg, 1666-1668. — His successor, Cornelius van 
Quaelberg (1 666-1 668), was a man of disagreeable character, whose 
administration was oppressive both to burgher and to farmer. He 
lost his post because he had rendered too much assistance to a French 
fleet which had put in to Table Bay on its way to Madagascar, pro- 
ceedings to which the Directors strongly objected. The occupation of 
Saldanha Bay effected by the French had no permanent results. The 
work at the Castle progressed but slowly, and in 1667 instructions 
were received from Holland to discontinue it De Ruyter's successes 
ensured an early peace in Europe. 

§ 46. Borghorst, 1668-1670. — In Jacob Borghorst (1668-1670) the 
colonists found a more lenient commander, and one who was always 
ready to further their best interests. During his term of office, 
exploring parties were sent inland, and along the coast, and further 
information was thus acquired about the natives and the interior of 
South Africa. Bushmen attacked one exploring party, but they were 
effectually beaten off, and this exploit earned the colonists the gratitude 
of the Hottentots. 

§47«. Hackius, 1670-1671. — Interregnum. — During the adminis- 
tration of Pieter Hackius (1670-1671), the French again occupied 
Saldanha Bay, but the French flag floated over this spot for a few 
months only. The commander was in a very bad state of health, and 
he died in 167 1. There was no one at the Cape of high enough rank 
to fill his place temporarily, and thus the post was left vacant until 
some one should be sent either from India or from the Netherlands to 
succeed him. 

§476. Purchase of Land from the Hottentots. — Before Hackius' 
successor arrived, Aernout van Overbeke, a lawyer, and Admiral 
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of the return-fleet of 1672, touched at the Cape at the beginning of 
the year. He decided to make a formal purchase of the land already 
in the Company's possession in order to prevent future wars with the 
Hottentots. The country about Table Bay, Hout Bay, Saldanha Bay, 
Hottentots Holland, and False Bay, was bartered by the Hottentots 
for goods to the value of £1600. The real value received was less 
than j£io. The natives did not understand the value of money, and 
it was not to the interest of the Company to enlighten them as to the 
comparatively insignificant value of copper, tobacco, and beads in 
Europe. 

§ 48. Governor Goske, 1672-1676. — Isbrand Goske (1672-1676) was 
styled Governor instead of Commander. His appointment came at a 
very critical time in the history of the Republic of the United Nether- 
lands, a time when she was beset with troubles. John de Witt, as 
Grand Pensionary, had had the direction of foreign affairs in the Re- 
public in his hands for nearly twenty years, and his policy had been to 
remain on a friendly footing with France, though not to allow her to 
become a neighbour by the conquest of the provinces now known as 
Belgium, and to avoid war with England. The Triple Alliance of 1668 
between England, Holland, and Sweden had forced Louis XIV. of 
France to conclude the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle with Spain. But the 
French king had bought over Charles II. by the secret treaty of Dover 
in 1670, and a little later he detached Sweden from the Triple 
Alliance in the same way. 

Third War with England, 1672-1674.— War with France, 1672- 
2678. — War broke out in 1672, and England, France, Minister and 
Cologne sided against the Republic. William III. had been appointed 
by the States-General Commander-in-Chief of the army shortly 
before the outbreak of war. In a few months a great part of the 
Netherlands had fallen into the hands of the enemy. The govern- 
ment was helpless, the nation hopeless, and the state of the country 
hapless. All hopes were now centred on William III. 

William III. appointed Stadtholder.— He was appointed Stadt- 
holder, and the two brothers De Witt, to whom the desperate state 
of affairs was most unjustly attributed, were murdered by the mob in 
August, 2672. The French retreated before William's advance ; De 
Ruyter and Cornells Tromp were victorious at sea, and Charles II., 
who had entered into the war against the wishes of his subjects, was 
forced by his Parliament to sign the Peace of Westminster in 1674. 
Minister and Cologne also made peace, but the war with France was 
continued until the Peace of Nimegnen in 2678. 

§490. — Governor Goske employed all the available men at his 
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disposal for the completion of the work on the Castle, but as the 
number of ships that called at the Cape had fallen off considerably 
as a result of the war, he remained short of hands. In the meantime 
the old Fort was put into as good a state of defence as was possible, 
but fortunately for the settlement at the Cape, no hostile fleet made 
its appearance. 

Fighting over St Helena. — The Company succeeded in taking 
St Helena from the English, but the island was speedily recaptured 
by an English fleet. 

Second Hottentot War. — In 1673 the second Hottentot war began. 
The Chief, Gonnema, objected to the destruction of game in his dis- 
trict by the free settlers and servants of the Company on their 
hunting expeditions. A party of eight burghers were murdered at 
Moordkuil, not far from Riebeeck's Kasteel, and four others shortly 
afterwards at Saldanha Bay. The burghers succeeded in capturing 
Gounema's cattle, but he and his tribe fled into the mountains, where 
they remained until they tired of the life, when they sued for peace 
about the middle of 1677. 

§ 49k Hottentots Holland. — It had been decided as far back as 1670 
to establish an outpost in Hottentots Holland in the neighbourhood 
of False Bay for the growing of corn and the rearing of cattle, and 
this plan was put into execution in 1672, an additional reason being 
that, in the event of a hostile fleet seizing the Bay, the garrison would 
have a post upon which to fall back. A few years later five farmers 
marked out farms in the vicinity, and thus the first step was taken to 
extend the settlement beyond the limits of the Cape Peninsula. Goske's 
administration is also associated with the establishment of an Orphan 
Chamber at the Cape. A petition of the burghers in 1676 for redress 
of certain grievances was partially acceded to by the Directors. 

§ 50. Governor Bax van Herenthals, 1676-1678. — Johan Bax van 
Herenthals (1676-1678) also received the title of Governor. While 
he was in office, peace was made with Gonnema, and as it had become 
very evident that the Hottentots could not be relied upon for a regular 
supply of cattle, individual farmers, as well as the Company itself, 
began to take up cattle-breeding as a specialty. 

Matrimonial Court — Expeditions were despatched along the east 
and west coasts ; a matrimonial court was established before which 
all persons intending to marry had to appear ; a site for a new church 
was selected, and the ground about it was set apart for a churchyard. 

Customs Duties. — A tax was levied for the first time upon articles 
brought to the Cape by seamen, and there offered for private sale. 

Commander Crudop, 1678-1679. — Before he died Bax appointed 
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a Cape official, Hendrik Crudop (1678-1679), to take his place, under 
the title of Acting-Commander, until the Directors should appoint 
another Governor. During Crudop's administration, the work on the 
Castle was completed as far as the moat, and the five points of the 
Castle were named in honour of the Prince of Orange ; but as news 
was received of the Peace of Nimeguen just about this time, it was 
not to be expected that the strength of the Castle would soon be 
tested by a European foe. Exclusive of the officials and soldiers in 
the employ of the Company, the number of white men and slaves at 
the Cape in 1679 was as follows : 

87 freemen, 55 women, 117 children, 30 European servants, making 

a total of nearly 300 whites ; 
133 men slaves, 38 women slaves, 20 slave children, making a 
total of nearly 200 slaves. 
The privations and hardships suffered by these white men in their 
efforts to wrest a living from the soil of their new fatherland, their 
encounters with wild animals as well as with natives, the time it took 
them to adapt themselves to entirely new surroundings, and to become 
acclimatized, all go to make up the history of the forefathers of nearly 
every Dutch Afrikander who reads this little book ; for he is directly 
descended from them either on his father's or on his mother's side. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE VAN DER STELS 

§ 51. Commander S. v. <L Stel (2679-1691) ; Governor (2691-2699). — 

Simon van der Stel governed the Cape both long and ably. His family 
connections take us back to the Golden Age of the Republic. His 
first wife was related to Burgomaster Six, the friend of Rembrandt 
and Vondel. 1 

If van Riebeeck's name is held in honour as that of the founder 
of the Colony planted on Africa's southernmost promontory, van 
der Stel will always be remembered as the man who strained every 
nerve and spared no pains to make South Africa a land in which it 
would be pleasant to dwell. He gave his own name to Stellenbosch, 
Simon's Bay, and Simonsberg. While on a tour of inspection to 
Hottentots Holland early in the month of November, 2679, the 
Commander was so much struck by the rare beauty and rich soil of 
the country through which he passed, that he then and there decided 
to build a village (Stellenbosch) in this district, so that it would always 
be associated with his name. 

Stellenbosch. — Little did he dream of the great influence this 
village of his was destined to exercise upon later generations ! 

Drakenstein. — Drakenstein is another settlement founded by van 
der Stel, and named after a possession of an official high in the 
service of the Company, namely, Hendrik Adriaan van Rheede tot 
Drakenstein. Van Riebeeck did much to encourage agriculture, 
gardening, and the planting of trees ; but van der Stel surpassed him 
in enthusiasm, especially in the matter of the planting of oaks. 

Tree-planting. — He changed the western province, where indigenous 
trees had almost entirely disappeared, into a well-wooded district, 
famed for its magnificent oaks. 

Namaqualand. — Under Simon van der Stel's administration, 

* His second wife belonged to the family Hinlopen. So there is no ground 
whatever for the story that Stellenbosch was named after van der Stel and his 
wife" Bosch." 

48 
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exploring expeditions were sent out both by land and sea, and he him- 
self was absent for about half a year on a journey to Namaqualand 
(1685), m order to locate the Copper Mountain. But their distance 
from the Cape was too great to render the copper-mines of any use to 
the Company. 

' Stavenisse.' — The wreck of the * Stavenisse ' (1686) was of special 
importance, as it led to vessels being sent out in search of the missing 
members of the crew who travelled overland to the Cape, and in this 
way a great deal of information was gained about the East coast, the 
interior, and the Bantus. 

§ 52. H. A. van Rheede, 1685. — The visit of H. A. van Rheede 
(1685) proved of great importance to South Africa. Most of the 
instructions and orders which he issued in the name of the Directors 
remained in force as long as the Company retained possession of 
South Africa. The welfare of the burghers was closely bound up with 
the interests of the Company, and instructions were given with more 
than fatherly care on every: possible point. For instance, in the 
matter of the threshing of corn, oxen were to be used to trample the 
corn ; farms were to be laid out according to a recognized plan, to which 
belong the white walls enclosing a large open space of ground in 
front of the farmhouse, to be seen on so many farms in the Stellen- 
bosch and Paarl districts at the present day. Weights and measures 
had to be examined each year to see whether they were correct. 
Horses not yet 3 years old were not to be used for work ; and official 
notice was given when the pressing of grapes should commence. 

§ 53. Heemraden. — Stellenbosch had reason to congratulate itself 
on being the special object of the Commander's care. By 1682, its 
population was fairly large, and thus a court was appointed, con- 
sisting of four burghers, who received the name of " Heemraden," and 
whose duty it was to settle trivial disputes amongst the burghers of 
the district. These commissioners did not receive any pay for their 
services. 

Landdrost. — In 1685, an official in the Company's employ was 
appointed to preside over this court, under the title of Landdrost 
Besides giving judgment in civil cases of minor importance, the land- 
drost and heemraden had to see to the repair of roads and bridges, and 
to the distribution of water over the different properties, and so on. 

Birthday festivities. — Van der Stel usually celebrated his birth- 
day, October the 14th, at Stellenbosch, on which occasion a target- 
shooting competition was held, the target being a " papegaai " (kind 
of parrot). Whoever succeeded in shooting the wooden bird clean off 
the pole was " King of the Marksmen n for the coming year, or for 

E 
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even a longer period, until some one else was equally successful at 
the competition, and wrested the title from him. It was from this 
target-shooting competition that Papegaaisberg, near Stellenbosch, 
received its name. Burghers from the Cape and from Drakenstein 
would arrive at Stellenbosch a few days before festivities commenced, 
and an animal fair would be held, at which every one was at liberty to 
sell his own produce. Seamen who happened to be in the bay found 
this reminder of a "kermis" in the Fatherland no less pleasant than 
did the colonists who had already come to regard South Africa as 
the land of their adoption. 

School and church at Stellenbosch. — In 1683 Stellenbosch's first 
school was opened, and at the request of the inhabitants in the district, 
the building of a church was begun. Stellenbosch was too far from 
Cape Town for its burghers to be able to attend divine service, and 
the need of spiritual instruction was strongly felt. The first church- 
presbytery was appointed in 1687, when it was also arranged that the 
minister of Cape Town should visit Stellenbosch every three months, 
and that at other times the school-teacher should act as sick-comforter, 
and read a sermon and prayers. 

§ 54a. Independent Fiscal. — During Simon van der StePs govern- 
ment, a new office was instituted at the Cape in 1688, that of 
Independent Fiscal. This official was held responsible to the 
Assembly of Seventeen only, and it was his duty to see that the 
Company was not defrauded by smuggling or by the practice of other 
forms of dishonesty on the part of its servants. But as the Indepen- 
dent Fiscal received a very small salary, he was tempted to connive 
at corruption, and consequently the institution of this office was not a 
success. 

§ 54A Relations with the Hottentots continued friendly. A prac- 
tice was made of sending Indian prisoners of high rank, along with 
their attendants, into exile at the Cape. 

Sheikh Joseph. — Sheikh Joseph, one of these exiles, died in 1669, 
and was buried at Zandvliet, in the district of Stellenbosch. To this 
day his tomb is venerated as a holy spot by the Mohammedan popu- 
lation of South Africa. 

Regulations regarding the manumission of slaves were made more 
stringent, so as to prevent too many of them from simply becoming a 
burden upon the guardians of the poor. 

Number of Slaves and Whites, 1687. — The number of slaves had 
greatly increased (see §50), totalling, in 1687, 230 men slaves, 44 
women slaves, and 36 children, a full 300 in all. The number of 
whites at that time amounted to 600 odd, including 254 burghers, 38 
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women (and widows), 231 children, and 39 European servants. The 
Directors attempted to supply the deficiency in women by sending 
out young women belonging to orphanages in Holland, but the number 
willing to emigrate to a country so far from the Fatherland was 
exceedingly small. South Africa was to receive an increase of 
population from a very unexpected source, namely, from France. 

§ 55. Huguenots in France. — Luther's teachings had penetrated, in 
the first half of the sixteenth century, even to France, where many 
martyrs perished at the stake for their faith. Later on, when Calvin 
carried on the work of reform, his doctrines found an even larger 
number of disciples in France than did those of Luther. Persecution 
stung the Huguenots (as those who had embraced the reformed faith 
were called) to resistance, and many a religious war was fought 
against the Catholic government. The massacre of thousands of 
Huguenots on St Bartholomew's Eve in 1572 is common history. 

Edict of Nantes, 1598. — When Henry III. was assassinated by a 
monk in 1589, his successor, Henry IV., was a Huguenot, and though 
he turned Catholic for political reasons, yet he secured religious 
freedom to the Huguenots by the Edict of Nantes, issued in 1598. 
This freedom, however, did not hold good throughout the entire 
kingdom of France, but affected only those places where they had 
practised their form of worship before 2598. Furthermore, the 
Huguenots obtained the same political rights as the Catholics 
enjoyed ; and eight fortresses were granted them. During this 
century of struggle many Huguenots left France, and found a home 
in Flanders or in the Northern Netherlands. 

Cardinal de Richelieu succeeded in breaking the power of the 
Huguenots as a political body, and they were, as a matter of fact, 
excluded from holding any high office under the Government. The 
nobility for the greater part returned to Roman Catholicism, and thus 
the bulk of the Huguenot party consisted of the citizen or burgher 
classes, and the farming population. About 1660 the Huguenots 
numbered some 1,200,000 in all (at that time, about one-twelfth of 
the entire population of France). They had over 600 churches, 
and some 750 ministers. Louis XIV., the grandson of Henry IV., was 
then King of France, a king, moreover, who was very much under the 
influence, of Catholic priests. By them he was induced to issue 
various ordinances whose object was to render life a burden to the 
Huguenots. Consequently, hundreds of churches had to be pulled 
down, because there was no evidence to show that such services had 
been held on that particular spot before 1598. It was even decreed 
that Huguenot children, over seven years of age, might be removed 
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from their homes in order that they might be brought up as Catholics ! 
Oppressive measures of every description were adopted to force Hugue- 
nots to turn Roman Catholic : for instance, dragoons were quartered 
upon them, who, besides being a terrible tax upon the resources of a 
household, often insulted the inmates brutally. Thousands yielded to 
the pressure brought to bear upon them, and allowed themselves " to 
be converted." 

Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 2685. — No notice was taken of 
Huguenot petitions, and on Wednesday, the 17th of October, 1685, 
Louis XIV. affixed his signature to the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, a measure which deprived the Huguenots of all rights 
whatsoever. Their children had to be instructed in the doctrines 
of the Catholic Church; emigration was prohibited, the migrant's 
property becoming confiscate to the state, and he himself, if captured, 
being sentenced to the galleys for life. Ten thousand refugees had 
already fled from the country before 1685. The Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes cost France half a million of her finest subjects, 
judged by the strength of character they showed. 

§ 56. French Refugees. — French refugees found homes in Switzer- 
land, Germany, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, England, America, and, 
above all, in Holland. In 1686 alone, some 75,000 refugees made 
their way to the latter country, where they received a warm welcome, 
principally because of the strong sympathy felt towards them on 
religious matters, and also because of the impetus they gave to 
different branches of industry. Ministers, lawyers, officers, merchants, 
mechanics, agriculturists, all speedily found employment, and in a 
generation or two these French emigrants were entirely absorbed into 
the Netherland population, and had become thoroughly Dutch. 

It stands to reason that all refugees were not equally fortunate in 
making a living in the land of their adoption from the very first. 
Thus even before the Revocation of the Edict, the Directors of the 
D.E.I.C. had made very favourable offers to French refugees to 
induce them to emigrate to the Cape ; and even in van Riebeeck's 
time men of French name were to be found in the service of the 
Company. When the Directors, towards the end of 2687, promised to 
engage a French minister to accompany the emigrants, Huguenots 
found the prospect of settling at the Cape more attractive. Further- 
more, emigrants were to bind themselves for a period of five years only. 

Rev. Pierre Symond. — The Rev. Pierre Symond was engaged as 
minister, and a small sum of money was offered each emigrant to 
assist in procuring an outfit. For the rest, the conditions under which 
Huguenots agreed to settle at the Cape were the same as those 
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binding the other colonists of the Company. They were to be provided 
with free passages, farms in full property without payment, and 
farming implements and stock at cost price on credit ; and they were 
required to take the oath of allegiance (see § 19a). Many of these 
emigrants had been settled for some time already in Holland, and 
thus Dutch was not altogether unfamiliar to them. At the same time, 
the Directors sent out other Dutch families along with the Huguenots 
so as to prevent the latter from outnumbering the Dutch part of the 
population at the Cape. The number of French never at any time 
exceeded a sixth part of the number of colonists, or one-eighth of the 
entire number of burghers and officials in the employ of the Company. 

§ 57. Arrival of the Huguenots. — The Huguenots reached South 
Africa about the beginning of 1688. They were a decided acquisition 
to the Colony, owing to their strength of character, and their knowledge 
of the cultivation of the olive and the vine. Since many of them were 
practically penniless, the Dutch colonists raised a fund among them- 
selves for their benefit, to which each contributed either in cattle, 
grain, or money. 

Huguenot Settlement — Farms were allotted to them in the districts 
of Stellenbosch, Drakenstein, and Frenchhoek (so named after them), 
although they would all far rather have been located together in one 
village. On alternate Sundays, the Rev. Pierre Symond preached at 
Stellenbosch and at Drakenstein, and once in three months at Cape 
Town. A school had already been opened in the district of Draken- 
stein in November, and Paul Roux, who understood both French 
and Dutch, was appointed schoolmaster ; in 1689, a Huguenot was 
appointed Heemraad of Stellenbosch. 

The board of deacons of the Batavian Church sent a sum of money 
equal to £1250, for the relief of French refugees in South Africa, and 
this sum was distributed amongst them, in 1690, according to their 
needs. ' The Huguenots numbered some 270 in all, including men, 
women, and children. 

§ 58. Grievance of the Huguenots. — The new colonists had one 
grievance. They had expected to form a congregation by themselves, 
instead of which they were considered by the Government as belong- 
ing to the congregation of Stellenbosch. It was not in van der 
SteFs power to grant their request for a separate church, and nothing 
could be done in the matter until instructions were received from the 
Directors in Holland. The reply of the Assembly of Seventeen 
arrived about the middle of 1691. 

Church Ordinance. — The Huguenots were to be allowed to establish 
a church of their own at Drakenstein, provided that the names of the 
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deacons and elders chosen yearly were submitted to the Governor and 
his Council for approval. Their request to be located together was 
refused — a wise refusal, as seen in the light of history. As long as the 
Huguenots were dissatisfied with their position, they regarded the 
Dutch colonists with feelings of distrust and hostility ; but when their 
most important grievance was redressed, and the different nationalities 
lived side by side, they began to intermarry to a large extent, so that after 
the lapse of two generations, their descendants no longer looked upon 
themselves as Huguenots, or Dutch, or Germans, but as Afrikanders. 

The French Language ceases to be spoken. — TheTrench language 
died a natural death, as the Company did not encourage its use, and 
recognized Dutch only as the official language of the Cape. Thus 
with the passing away of the generation which had spoken nothing 
but French, that language too passed away from South Africa in the 
course of time. In 2723, there were only 25 of the older men to be 
found who could not converse freely in Dutch, and a few years later, 
French had entirely died out in South Africa. The same blending of 
the two nationalities which had taken place in Holland, went on apace 
in South Africa. Their French name alone (and this, as often as not, 
is given a Dutch pronunciation) distinguishes Afrikanders of Huguenot 
descent at the present day. None the less, the thought of such brave 
forefathers as these, who, guided hither by God, helped to build up 
the Afrikander nation, thrills every heart with pride. 

§ 59. Europe in 1688.— The political outlook in Europe at this 
time was very gloomy. Louis XIV. 's power was steadily increasing, 
a fact of dangerous significance for the cause of Protestantism in 
Europe. James II., King of England, himself a bigoted Catholic, 
found a strong ally in the French monarch, that ardent champion of 
Roman Catholicism. That this struggle resolved itself into a conflict 
between William III. of Orange and Louis XIV. of France is 
familiar history, as well as the fear which filled the English nation on 
the birth of a Prince of Wales, that a Catholic dynasty would be 
continued in England. We need not go into particulars about 
William's landing at Torbay, James's flight, and William and Mary's 
Coronation in 2689. The nine years' war which followed with France 
was of no importance for South Africa, beyond the fact that two French 
vessels were captured in Table Bay. 

§ 60. Heroism of Jochem Willemszoon. — During a heavy gale in 
1692, a large number of seamen were rescued from a vessel wrecked 
in Table Bay, by the courage and perseverance of Jochem Willemszoon, 
who fastened a rope about his body, and in this way swam through 
the surf to the wreck, and brought the crew off safely one by one. 
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Van der Stel is promoted to higher rank. — The title of Governor 
was conferred upon Simon van der Stel in 1690, and that of 
Councillor Extraordinary of the Dutch Indies in 1691. 

At the Cape he was president of the Court of Justice (a Court on 
which three Burgher Councillors had seats after 1675 *), and also of the 
Council of Policy, which decided the current affairs of the Colony. 

Resignation of S. van der Stel. — In 1696 Van der Stel asked 
for an honourable discharge from office. This was granted, but as 
the newly appointed Governor did not arrive in South Africa before 
the beginning of 1699, Van der Stel was continued in office until 
that time, when he retired to his farm Constantia (famed to this day 
for its excellent wines), where he lived the life of an ordinary burgher 
until his death in 17 12. Van der Stel could look back upon his 
work with satisfaction. As far as it lay with him, he had caused 
South Africa to develop and advance in every direction, and by this 
he has earned the veneration of a grateful posterity ; and he set an 
example which might well be emulated by all good patriots, for his 
actions bore witness to the love he bore South Africa. 

§ 61. W. A. van der Stel, Governor, 1699-1707. — In recognition 
of the services rendered by the retiring governor, the Assembly of 
Seventeen had appointed his son, Wilhem Adriaan, who was holding 
a high position in Amsterdam, to succeed him at the Cape. Like his 
father, the governor left nothing undone to further the best interests 
of South Africa, and to render her still more prosperous and attractive. 
He continued to plant thousands of oak trees, he kept up the Gardens 
of the Company, added the beginnings of a Museum and a Zoologi- 
cal Garden to it, made a vain attempt to convince the colonists of the 
advantages to be derived from the growing of wool, and extended the 
Colony far beyond its recent limits. The Directors had no fault to 
find with the more important points of Van der SteFs policy, but 
a serious difference arose between them on the question of the cattle- 
trade. 

§ 62. Difficulties of Trading with Natives in Cattle. — In § 35^, we 
mentioned the fact that the first freemen were allowed to barter cattle 
from the Hottentots. It soon became apparent, however, that 
they spoiled the market for the Company by paying too high prices 
for the animals. Freemen were therefore, by proclamation of May, 
1658, strictly forbidden to carry on a trade with natives in cattle. 
This prohibition was a perpetual source of annoyance to the burghers, 
and most of them managed to evade it by smuggling. Simon 
van der Stel, as well as his son, had seen very clearly that not only 

1 Their number was increased to six in 1786. 
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was the Company losing heavily in this way, but that there was 
danger of a collision with the natives arising from such acts. The 
former had, therefore, by proclamation of October, 1697, forbidden all 
cattle-trade under penalty of public whipping, branding, banishment 
and confiscation of property. No wonder that there were many to 
hate a Governor who could issue so harsh a proclamation I 

Cattle-trade thrown open. — Even the Assembly of Seventeen dis- 
approved of this step, and went so far in the other direction as to 
throw the cattle-trade open to all burghers in 1700. In the same year 
the burgher Henning Huising obtained the contract for supplying the 
Company with meat It was therefore unnecessary to send expe- 
ditions into the interior in order to purchase cattle. A free cattle 
barter did not continue for any length of time. 

It is once more prohibited. — Instances of rapacity and violence on 
the part of burgher trading parties came to light, and in 1703 the 
privilege was withdrawn. 

§63. The Life of the Stock-farmer. — Cattle-breeding was just 
about this time becoming a favourite pursuit with more and more 
colonists. The districts of Groen Kloof, of Riebeeck's Kasteel, and 
the outpost of Waveren (named, as in the case of Witsenberg, from 
an influential burgomaster's family in Amsterdam) were occupied by 
stock-farmers, who removed from one spot to another in search of 
pasturage. They became accustomed to living in waggons and tents, 
to the solitude and freedom of the veldt, and to being entirely their 
own masters, and they never lost their trust in God nor their reverence 
for His Word. They had constantly to be on their guard against 
Bushmen, and their experiences in the struggle with this troublesome 
foe are very similar to what their descendants were to suffer at the 
hands of the Kaffir nation at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

When a stop was put to free cattle-trade in 1703, the burghers 
felt the irksomeness of the restrictions the more acutely for having 
been free from them for the past three years. The odium of this 
action fell upon Wilhem Adriaan van der Stel, and he was called 
tyrant and oppressor. 

§ 64. Complaints of the Burghers. — Added to this was the fact that 
Wilhem Adriaan, who seemed to have inherited his father's gifts for 
organization, had made a very successful farm — Vergelegen — out of the 
400 morgen of land granted him in freehold by a commissioner who 
had full power to do so. Samuel Elsevier, the secunde (see § 40), 
and the Rev. Peter Kalden had obtained grants of their respective 
farms, Elsenburg and ZandVliet, in the same way. There was nothing 
unusual or wrong about this -method of acquiring property. Land had 
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already been granted to Van Riebeeck in freehold (see § 39^), and 
of the farms thus acquired by his successors, that of Simon van der 
Stel, Constantia, is most famous. 

Such property was held by grant after 1668, as the Assembly of 
Seventeen had in that year forbidden servants of the Company to 
acquire land. That ministers should hold land in freehold was nothing 
unusual either ; the Rev. Pierre Symond, for example, the Huguenot 
minister, had been given as large a grant of land as he desired in the 
district between Stellenbosch and Drakenstein. The original object 
of such grants had been to enable the owner to make better provision 
for himself and his family. But gardens and farms soon brought in 
more than was required for personal consumption, and this led to 
competition with the burghers. Wilhem Adriaan Van der Stel's farm 
came to be a model wine and stock farm, and he grew very wealthy 
in consequence, though there were even wealthier burghers than he 
in South Africa at that time. This was reason enough in the eyes of 
certain of the burghers to set on foot a movement against him with 
the object of getting rid of "the tyrant." 

§ 65. Movement against the Governor. — Three men, Henning 
Huising, one of the wealthiest burghers in the community, who 
cherished a grudge against the Governor ; his cousin, Adam Tas, a 
native of Amsterdam, and the owner of a farm near Stellenbosch, a 
man, moreover, who was ready with the pen ; and Jacob van der 
Heiden, Heemraad of Stellenbosch, who was afterwards strongly 
suspected of dishonest practices, drew up a memorial in which they 
accused him of malpractices and misgovernment. Many of these 
charges were absolutely false, and facts were grossly misrepresented, 
as was proved conclusively at a later date from the official records of 
the Company. The memorial was signed by 63 burghers, 31 of whom 
were Huguenots, who were not on very good terms with the Van der 
Stels, and who took it for granted that such prominent burghers and 
deacons of the church as Huising, Tas, and Van der Heiden would 
be able to support the facts they had stated in the document. This 
memorial was to be forwarded to the Assembly of Seventeen by the 
homeward-bound fleet which was expected to arrive about the begin- 
ning of 1706. It was just at this time, however, that the Governor 
learnt that complaints about him had been lodged with the Batavian 
authorities in 1705. He caused the Secretary to draw up a document in 
which nothing but admiration was expressed for him and his adminis- 
tration, and this he invited the burghers to sign. The landdrost of 
Stellenbosch, Johan Starrenburgh, went from house to house in the 
district with this document, and many a burgher, who was probably 
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not at all favourably disposed to Governor van der Stel, was compelled 
through fear to sign it 

Adam Tas was suspected (and rightly too) of having drawn up the 
memorial, and he was arrested in February, 1706, and his papers seized. 
He was kept in prison for nearly fourteen months. Several other 
burghers were also arrested, and four of them, including Huising, were 
sent to Amsterdam to be tried for sedition. Without the Governor's 
knowledge, this fleet also carried the memorial with its 63 signatures. 

§ 66. Decision of the Assembly of Seventeen. — The reply of the 
Assembly of Seventeen arrived at the beginning of 1707. The 
Governor, Seconde, minister, and the landdrost of Stellenbosch we're 
all of them suspended from office, although they retained both rank 
and salary, and they were ordered to proceed to Holland with the first 
opportunity. Each of them was able to make good his defence. The 
Rev. Mr. Kalden was not only acquitted of blame by the Assembly of 
Seventeen, but also by the Classis of Amsterdam. He therefore 
remained a minister of the Church, and he afterwards found a new 
field for his labours in Ceylon. 

Governor Van der Stel had to surfer the humiliation of seeing 
Huising return not only unpunished, but also given half the con- 
tract for supplying the Company with meat. "Vergelegen" was 
sold in lots, and the dwelling-house was broken down. Frans van 
der Stel, Wilhem Adriaan's brother, who also owned a farm, was 
obliged to leave South Africa, while Constantia, after the death of 
Simon van der Stel, was divided into two properties, and sold, as the 
Directors disapproved of so much property being owned by one man. 

Explanation of the Attitude of the Directors. — The Directors saw 
that a condition of affairs which allowed officials of the Company to 
compete with burghers in agriculture and in trade at the Cape, would 
not answer. They acknowledged the undoubted right of the burghers 
to take advantage of any opportunity to better their position, even 
though they had presented a very prejudiced view of their case, and 
since they desired above all to have no trouble in South Africa, the 
Van der Stel family became the scapegoat. It was not only in the 
interests of the colonists that the Directors were anxious for a peaceful 
condition of things in South Africa, but also because they were, just 
at this time, extremely unwilling to have public attention drawn to 
either the management or to the business affairs of the Company. 

Naturally the oppressive measures adopted by W. A. van der Stel 
towards Tas and other South African burghers continued to rankle 
in people's minds, and thus they lost sight of what he had done for the 
good of the country. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

§ 67. In the interval between the recall of W. A. van der Stel and the 
appointment of Rijk Tulbagh (175 1), there were but few Governors at 
the Cape whose administration was of any importance for South Africa. 
Two only need be mentioned here. 

Pieter Gysbert Noodt — Pieter Gysbert Noodt is worthy of mention, 
not because he was an exceptional man, but because of a story which 
was circulated about the manner of his death. 

The Story connected with his Death, 1729. — It is said that in 
1729 Noodt sentenced four innocent men to be hung, and that 
one of them called him to account for this death sentence before the 
Judgment Throne of God. The story is false ; in fact, it was fabri- 
cated many years later, owing to Noodt's death having occurred, 
by a strange coincidence, on the very day of the execution. Accord- 
ing to the laws of those days, the four men had earned the death 
sentence by their misconduct. 

Cattle-trade again prohibited. — Under Governor Noodt's adminis- 
tration, the colonists were, in 2727, once more prohibited, under the 
severest penalties, from carrying on a cattle-trade with Hottentots, just 
as in the time of W. A. van der Stel. This step was taken because 
the Government had learnt that servants in the employ of Jacob van 
der Heiden (see § 64) had ill-treated Hottentots while trading with 
them. 

§68. Hendrik Swellengrebel, 1739-1751.— Hendrik Swellengrebel 
(1730-1751) was the first Governor who was born in South Africa. His 
honesty and energy won him promotion to this high post. Swellendam 
(founded in 2747) was named after him and his wife (whose maiden 
name had been Ten Damme). During his administration the following 
events took place : — 

1. Petty insurrection of Etienne Barbier, 2739. 

2. Opening of Simon's Bay as a port of call, 1742. 

3. Construction of a mole begun in Table Bay, 1743. 

4. Erection of churches in 1743 and 1744. 

59 
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§ 69. Under SwellengrebePs predecessor, a party of colonists had, 
in defiance of the law, visited the Namaquas and purchased cattle. 
Coloured servants in their employ had misused natives, and robbed 
them of cattle. The Namaquas complained of this to the Governor, 
and prompt measures were taken to bring these colonists to Justice. 

Etienne Barbier. — They declined, however, to appear before the 
Court at Cape Town, and a certain French soldier, Etienne Barbier 
by name, who had deserted from the Castle, encouraged them in their 
refusal to pay a fine, and even incited them to open rebellion. He 
went so far as to place himself at the head of a band of armed 
insurgents. The Government outlawed Barbier, but promised a free 
pardon to such of the rebels as joined a commando against the Bush- 
men. Thus Barbier alone remained to be punished. He was captured 
during SwellengrebePs administration, tried, and executed. 

§ 70. Ships were continually being wrecked by the heavy storms 
which visited Table Bay. It was therefore very desirable that some 
more sheltered harbour should be found. Saldanha Bay would have 
answered the purpose excellently, had it not been for the absence of 
fresh water in the neighbourhood. 

Simon's Bay. — Simon's Bay offered better shelter than Table Bay, 
and after 1742 it was used as a port of call during the winter season, 
when Table Bay was too unsafe. 

§ 71. The Mole. — In order to render Table Bay safer for shipping, 
the Government resolved to enclose part of the bay with a breakwater 
or mole, and a special tax was levied upon all the colonists for this 
purpose. The breakwater was never completed, the work being 
abandoned after a few years (1746), entailing, as it did, too great a 
sacrifice of life and money. Its site is called Mouille Point at the 
present day. 

§ 72. Erection of Churches. — Several churches were erected, one in 
1 7 17 at Drakenstein, and two others in 1743 and 1744 in the. more 
remote districts of Waveren and Roodezand, around which villages 
sprang up in the course of time, known as Malmesbury since 1829, ( 

and Tulbagh since 1804. Only members of the Dutch Reformed 
Church were allowed to erect church buildings. There were many 
Lutherans at the Cape, but, although they were anxious to have a 
resident minister, the Government refused them permission to establish 
a separate church. 

The Missionary Schmit — For the same reason, a Moravian mis- 
sionary by the name of Schmit, who had been doing good work 
amongst the Hottentots, met with no support from the Government, 
and he left South Africa in 1744. 
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§73, Other important occurrences which took place during the 
first half of the eighteenth century are : — 

Fire at Stellenbosch, 17x0.— (1) The fire at Stellenbosch in 1710, 
which destroyed a large part of the village, including the church. 

Small-pox, 1713. — (2) The outbreak of small-pox in 2723. So 
terrible was this scourge that within a short time of its appearance, 
hundreds of Europeans and slaves had been carried off by it, and the 
dead had to be buried without coffins, since no more planks could be 
obtained. The disease spread from the Europeans to the Hottentots, 
and whole kraals absolutely disappeared, leaving not a single individual 
alive. As a matter of fact this terrible epidemic entirely broke the 
power of the Hottentots as a nation. 

Cattle-disease and other Misfortunes. — (3) The losses sustained by 
the burghers through cattle-disease in 17 14, and horse-sickness in 1 719. 

Swarms of locusts often proved a terrible pest to the corn-farmer, 
while the stock-farmer's cattle was frequently lifted by bands of roving 
Bushmen. 

§ 74. The Extent of the Colony in 1750. — In 1750 the Colony com- 
prised the following districts : — 

(1) The Cape Peninsula, extending from the Cape of Good Hope 
to St. Helena Bay. 

(2) The district of Stellenbosch, stretching from Cape Agulhas to 
the Olifants River. 

(3) The district of Swellendam, extending eastwards of Stellenbosch 
as far as Mossel Bay, and bounded on the north by the Zwartberg 
range. 

Population in 2750. — The number of colonists about 2750 amounted 
to over 5000, and the officials of the Company in residence at the 
Cape to 2500, inclusive of their families. The slaves outnumbered 
the whites, being more than 6000 all told. 

§ 75. Decline of the Company's Fortunes. —By 1700 the prosperity of 
the Dutch East India Company had begun to wane, and so far from 
securing profits any longer, its annual expenditure was far greater 
than its revenue. There were several reasons for this decline. 

(1) The Company's various settlements in the Indies were a great 
drain upon its resources. 

(2) The Company was defrauded by officials whose only object was 
to grow wealthy in as short a time as possible. 

(3) Posts were given, not to the ablest men, but to those who were 
friends or relatives of the Assembly of Seventeen. 

(4) The yearly expenditure was continued on the same lavish scale, 
just as if the Company was still enjoying rich profits. 
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In addition, the discipline and order which had been maintained 
amongst the servants of the Company before 1750 was fast dis- 
appearing. 

§ 76. Governor-General Van Imhoff. — Shortly before 1 750, after Van 
Imhoff had been appointed Governor-General of Netherlands India, an 
improvement seemed to take place in the Company's finances. This 
energetic Governor effected many reforms, but he died in 1750 before 
he could carry out all his wise intentions. 

William IV. of Orange Director-in-Chief. — Nor did the Company 
gain anything by appointing Prince William IV. of Orange Director- 
in-Chief and Governor-General of its affairs in 1749. The Cape was 
at this time under the administration of an excellent Governor. 

%77. Rijk Tulbagh, X75X-X77X.— Rijk Tulbagh governed South 
Africa for a longer period than any other Governor, and so wisely did 
he rule her, that for many years after his death he still continued to be 
spoken of as Father Tulbagh. 

He had come out to the Cape as a lad of seventeen, and the energy 
and thoroughness with which he did his work won him promotion. In 
the course of a service extending over more than twenty years, he 
became merchant, senior merchant, and eventually Governor. He 
was thoroughly honest and upright, and put a stop to bribery and 
corruption ; he showed a personal interest in the affairs of the 
colonists, and he was always accessible to those who wished to 
see him. 

§ 78. Centenary of the Colony in 1752. — In April, 1752, church- 
services were held throughout the Colony to commemorate the landing 
of Jan van Riebeeck, and the commencement of the Fort on the 
shores of Table Bay a hundred years before. 

Outbreaks of Small-pox, 1755 and 1767. — During Tulbagh's 
administration another outbreak of small-pox occurred in 1755. The 
death-rate was so high, especially in Cape Town, that for a long time 
property was practically worthless. In the country the death-roll 
was smaller, but terrible havoc was wrought amongst the Hottentots. 
In 1767 the scourge made its appearance again, but this time it was 
not of such a malignant type as in 171 3 and 1755. 

§ 79. Sumptuary Laws, X755. — It had become necessary to issue 
regulations in the Indies restricting the pomp and circumstance dis- 
played alike by official and colonist. The number of horses, 
carriages, sedan-chairs, male slaves and female slaves a man might 
possess was exactly determined by his rank ; jewels, clothing, etc., 
were limited in the same way. These Sumptuary Laws were pro- 
mulgated at the Cape in 1755. In the previous year Tulbagh 
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had issued a number of regulations regarding the treatment of slaves. 
This was the Slave Code of 1754. 

§80. Relief of Wine-farmers. — While Tulbagh was Governor 
at the Cape the wine-farmers passed through some difficult years, 
during which they experienced great distress. The quality of the 
wine and brandy produced was not very good, and thus its sale 
decreased considerably. Fortunately for the wine-farmers a large 
number of foreign ships put into Table Bay, and their crews bought 
large quantities of wine at high prices. France and England were 
contending at this time for supremacy on the seas, and for the posses- 
sion of foreign colonies, and the Cape reaped the benefit. 

§ 81. The Great River (Orange River) visited by White Men, 1760.— 
In 1760 the river known to-day as the Orange River was visited for the 
first time by white men. In 1761 an expedition crossed this river in 
the hopes of finding mighty kingdoms in the interior, but the attempt 
was fruitless. 

Fire at Stellenbosch, 1762, — Floods, 1768. — Another severe fire 
broke out at Stellenbosch in 1762 (compare §73), and in 1768 the 
river broke its banks. In both cases great damage was done, and the 
course of the river was changed in order to lessen the chances of 
another such occurrence. 

Death of Tulbagh, 2771. — Tulbagh died in 2772. His loss was 
deeply deplored throughout the whole colony, 

§82. Van Plettenberg. — His successor died on the voyage to the 
Cape, and Van Plettenberg was appointed to fill the position 
temporarily. His administration lasted until 2785. It was far less 
beneficial than that of Tulbagh. The officials subordinate to him 
enriched themselves at the expense of the colonists, and the latter 
missed the friendly relations between Governor and colony which had 
characterized the long rule of the late administrator. 

§ 83. Dissatisfaction of the Colonists. — The Colony began to yield 
more and more grain, butter, wine, tallow, etc., and as the Company, 
to whom all produce was sold, paid but poor prices, the colonists 
were anxious to be allowed full liberty to dispose of their produce in 
the best market. 

§84. New Hospital. — During Van Plettenberg's administration 
a large new hospital was built. Ships were frequently wrecked on 
the South African coast. 

Heroism of Wolraad Woltemade, 2773.— Every one has heard of 
Wolraad Woltemade's heroic rescue of several seamen from a sinking 
vessel that had been driven on to the beach at Table Bay. Mounted 
upon a horse, Woltemade made his way through the breakers to the 
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ship, and succeeded in saving fourteen lives before he himself was 
drowned (1773). 

Wreck of the ' Grosvenor,' 1782. — The wreck of the ' Grosvenor 'on 
the east coast in 1782 is also a familiar story, chiefly because of the 
terrible privations suffered by the crew and passengers in trying to 
make their way overland to the Cape, an attempt in which nearly all 
perished. 

§ 85. Changes in the Boundaries of Districts.— Many colonists had 
removed far to the north and east beyond the Gamtoos River in the 
direction of the Little Fish River. Thus the Fish River became the 
eastern boundary of the Stellenbosch district, and the Bushman's 
River the eastern boundary of the Swellendam district. Stellenbosch 
had no fixed boundary on the north, though white inhabitants had 
removed as far as the Kamiesberg, the Nieuwveld Bergen, and the 
Sneeuwberg. 

§ 86. Frontier-farmers' Request for a Church, Drostdij, and School. 
— Hardships suffered by the Frontier-farmers.— The burghers who had 
settled at such a distance from Cape Town were practically cut off 
from the rest of the Colony. They found it extremely inconvenient to 
be obliged to undertake a journey of several days 1 duration in order to 
reach the nearest church and landdrost (see § 44). They were there- 
fore eager to have a church, drostdij, and school established in 
their immediate neighbourhood, so as to be no longer liable for 
military service at Stellenbosch (for they could not leave their farms 
unprotected during their absence, on account of their Bushmen 
neighbours) ; and also that contracting parties might be enabled to 
marry without having first to undertake a long and tiresome journey 
to Cape Town. 

§ 87. Van Plettenberg's Tour, 1778.— In order to ascertain for 
himself the condition of affairs in the Colony, Governor Van Pletten- 
berg undertook a tour in 1789, which lasted for two months. On the 
bank of the Zeekoe River, the most north-easterly point which 
the expedition reached, he caused a beacon to be erected to mark the 
north-eastern limit of the Colony. 

§88. The expedition then turned southwards in the direction of the 
Fish River, where the requests of the colonists settled in the neighbour- 
hood were similar to those of the farmers living on the north-east 
frontier. In the Kaffirs, and the Xosas, they had a perpetual menace. 

The Great Fish River becomes the Boundary.— The Governor 
arranged with the Xosa chiefs that the Great Fish River should be 
a boundary between the Europeans and the Kaffirs. The expedition 
proceeded homewards by way of the south coast, and at the bay 

F 
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known to-day as Plettenberg Bay a landmark bearing an inscription 
was set up. 

Orange River, 2780. — Cango Caves. — In 1779, two explorers, 
Captain Gordon and Lieutenant Paterson, named the Great River 
the Orange (see § 81), in honour of the stadtholder. In 1780 the 
Cango Caves were discovered. 

§89. The Five Churches. — Van Plettenburg could not accede, 
without the consent of the Assembly of Seventeen, to the very reason- 
able requests of the colonists living in the neighbourhoods of the 
Fish River and the Sneeuwberg. At this time there were five 
churches only throughout the widely extended provinces of the Colony, 
one at each of the following places : Cape Town, Stellenbosch, 
Drakenstein, Zwartland (Malmesbury), and Roodezand (see § 72). 

Lutheran Church and Minister. — In 2774, Marihin MeUc, a wealthy 
burgher of Cape Town, presented the Lutherans, whose numbers were 
considerable, with a church building, and in 1780 the Government 
authorized the appointment of a resident Lutheran minister (com- 
pare § 72). 

§90. Commandos called out against the Bushmen. — Under van 
Plettenberg's administrations, commandos were constantly sent in 
pursuit of cattle-lifting Bushmen. They could never come to close 
quarters with this foe, as the Bushmen did not live in large numbers 
in one particular part of the country, but small bands of them had 
their home in impregnable mountain fastnesses. 

First Kaffir War, X779-X78X. — The colonists were better able to 
wage war with an enemy like the Xosas, and when the latter crossed 
the boundary of the Fish River in 1779, commandos were imme- 
diately called out, and the First Kaffir war commenced (1779-1781). 
Under Joubert and Ferreira, the frontier farmers succeeded at first 
in driving the Xosas across the Fish River, but they returned in 
greater numbers. Adriaan van Jaarsveld was their appointed Com- 
mandant. He collected all the families on the frontier into lagers 
(camps) formed of waggons, fell upon the Xosas, and in two months' 
time he had effectually driven them beyond the Fish River. The 
prize cattle were distributed among the burghers who had been on 
commando, and so ended the first Kaffir war. 

§ 91. Fourth War with England, 1 780-1 784. — Just at this time, in 
the year 178 1, news was received at the Cape that war had broken 
out between the Republic of the United Netherlands and England. 
Holland was allied with France. The garrison stationed at the Cape 
was small, and many of its soldiers had taken service with farmers 
as labourers. The Government would therefore have to call upon 
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its burghers for aid, should it become necessary for the Cape to 
defend itself against an English fleet. 

Willingness of the Colonists to aid in the Defence of the Colony. — 
Such of the burghers as were not far removed from Cape Town were 
ready enough to assist in the defence of their country. Those who 
lived in the vicinity of the Sneeuwberg and the Fish River were fully 
occupied with the task of protecting their property from the raids of 
Bushmen and Kaffirs. 

§ 92. A French Fleet defends the Colony. — Several richly laden 
Indiamen, homeward bound, were lying in the Bay at this time. A 
few of these were removed to Hout Bay, where a battery was con- 
structed for their protection, and the others were despatched to 
Saldanha Bay. Tidings were brought by a French vessel that a 
French fleet was proceeding to the Cape for the purpose of aiding it 
against the English. The French Government had learnt, from a spy 
in its service, that England intended to seize the Cape ; a fleet had 
therefore been fitted out with the utmost despatch, and placed under 
the command of Admiral de Suffren. The commander-in-chief of the 
English fleet was Commodore Johnstone. 

§ 93. Naval Battle off Porto Praya, 1781. — The French fleet over- 
took the English expedition at Porto Praya (Cape Verde Islands), 
where the latter had come to anchor in order to take in fresh water 
supplies. De Suffren gave battle ; each side fought bravely and 
sustained heavy losses. The French fleet then made the best of its 
way to the Cape, where it arrived before the English. 

The English Fleet seize Indiamen. — When the English reached 
South Africa, they contented themselves with seizing the Indiamen 
lying in Saldanha Bay, after which they returned to Europe, as the 
presence of the French fleet forbade all hope of a successful attack. 

§ 94. Peace of Paris, 1784. — Peace was concluded between England 
and France in 1783, and between England and the Republic in 1784. 

Sea-route to India thrown open to England. — The greatest loss 
sustained by the Netherlands was the falling off of her commerce 
during the four years of war, coupled with the fact that the Dutch 
East India Company was compelled to open up the sea-route to the 
Indies to the English. 

§95. Decline of the Netherlands. — Holland did not make any 
progress whatever in the eighteenth century. There was a greater 
advance on the part of other nations than on hers. William III.'s 
government had been beneficial for the country, but it had proved very 
expensive, and taxes had been levied in an ineffectual manner. More- 
over, the grandchildren of the men who had grown wealthy through 
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their own arduous efforts preferred to enjoy at their ease the riches 
piled up for them, rather than to exert themselves to acquire more. 

§96. Decline of the Fortunes of the East India Company.— The 
fortunes of the Dutch East India Company were declining very rapidly 
(see §§ 75 and 76). Large sums of money were borrowed, until its 
debt amounted to a million pounds sterling. The war with England 
proved its death-blow. 

Paper Money.— As no money was transmitted from the Nether- 
lands to the Cape during the war, a paper-currency (after the fashion 
of bank notes at the present day) was issued by the Government. 
Very few ships belonging to the Company put in at Table Bay during 
these years of war, but a number of foreign vessels visited the harbour. 

§ 97. Dissatisfaction of the Colonists. — The colonists had for a long 
time been dissatisfied with Governor van Plettenberg. They wished 
to have greater liberty of action, and the reports which had come to 
hand of the American War of Independence (1775-1783) caused some 
of them to entertain the hope of obtaining their freedom in a similar 
fashion. 

Delegates are despatched to Holland. — Peaceable methods pre- 
vailed in the end, and it was resolved to send a delegation to the 
Netherlands to lay complaints before the Assembly of Seventeen. The 
colonists were anxious to become more independent of the Batavian 
authorities, and more directly responsible to Holland. 

§98. An Investigation is promised. — The delegation accused the 
administrator of misgovernment and oppression, and the officials of 
the Company of being themselves engaged in trade. At the same 
time its members suggested certain changes which would improve the 
condition of the colonists. These complaints and proposals were laid 
before the Assembly of Seventeen in 1779. The Directors promised 
to investigate the charges ; the memorial presented by the delegation 
was submitted to the officials at the Cape for perusal ; they were 
required to answer in detail, and much time was spent in this way. 
The war with England was occuyping all minds, and there was little 
communication at that time between the Netherlands and the 
Cape. 

Disappointing Nature of Answer. — Only in 1784 did the Directors 
reply to the charges laid before them, and great was the disappoint- 
ment of the colonists when they learnt that practically no change was 
to take place in the existing order of things. 

Departure of Van Plettenberg, 1785. — The Governor was super- 
seded by another administrator, who arrived in South Africa at the 
beginning of 178$, and van Plettenberg returned to Holland. 
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§99. The Defences of the Cape Colony are strengthened. — The 
Assembly of Seventeen hoped that under a new Governor the colonists 
would be content. They were very anxious to have peace in South 
Africa, and to render her strong enough to resist a foreign attack. 
With this in view they resolved to despatch a large body of troops 
to the Cape, and to construct additional fortifications. 

§100. Governor Van de Graaff, 1785-1791. — Governor Van de 
Graaff was an able military officer, but his expenditure was extremely 
reckless. During his term of office several batteries were con- 
structed, and a few thousand soldiers were stationed at the Cape. 
The colonists naturally remained as dissatisfied under the new 
administrator as they had been under Van Plettenberg, for there had 
been little or no redress of grievances. 

A Fresh Deputation is sent to Holland.— A fresh deputation was 
therefore despatched to the Netherlands to approach the Directors 
once more, but as its members quarrelled violently amongst them- 
selves they did their cause more harm than good. 

§ 101. A Few Improvements.— In 1789 the wine-farmers were 
allowed to export their wine to the Netherlands, on the condition that 
it was transported in vessels belonging to the Company. Mossel 
Bay became the port of export for the wheat of the Swellendam 
district, and a timber yard was built at Plettenberg Bay to receive 
timber for exportation. 

S 102. The District of Graaff Reinet — A new district, named Graaff 
Reinet in honour of the Governor and his lady, was added to the 
Colony in 1786. But the newly appointed landdrost of this district, 
a resident of Stellenbosch, was totally unfit for his task. Moreover, 
the district itself was far too large to admit of proper control. 

Kaffir Disturbances.— The burghers complained that they received 
nothing from the Government, not even sufficient protection against 
the Kaffirs, in return for the taxes they paid; and when a strong 
commando took the field against the Xosas, instructions were received 
from Cape Town to disband it. The Government desired above all 
things to avoid a native war. Thus it was impossible to maintain law 
and order in the district of Graaff Reinet, and matters were almost as 
bad in that of Swellendam. 

§ 103. Annual Deficit — The expenditure of the Colony, the money 
paid out of the coffers of the Company, was far greater than its 
revenue. There was an annual deficit of ten thousand pounds, partly 
due to the reckless waste of Governor van de Graaff. In the Nether- 
lands, the Assembly of Seventeen had practically no hopes of raising 
more money. 
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Retrenchment — Recall of Van de Graaff. — In 1790 the Company 
cut down its expenses at the Cape in all directions. The regiment 
of two thousand soldiers took its departure from South Africa ; all 
work upon fortifications was stopped ; Colonel Van de Graaff was 
recalled to Holland, but as he retained the office of Governor, it 
was uncertain whether he would return to the Cape or not. 

§ 104. Commissioners-General, 1792-1793. — In the meantime a 
commission of two able men, Advocate Nederburgh, and Captain 
Frykenins, of the navy, was appointed to examine into abuses in 
South Africa and to rectify them. For nearly a year (1792-1793) 
these Commissioners-General remained at the Cape, where they 
listened to complaints and endeavoured to help the colonists by the 
best and most honest means at their disposal. They were invested 
with greater powers than those of a governor, for they could issue 
instructions without having to consult superiors. 

§ 105. Reforms. — Exportation to India. — By a proper assessment 
of the taxes, the annual deficit in the coffers of the Colony was 
decreased ; farmers obtained a higher price for their wheat, and were 
allowed to export their produce to the Indies ; whaling, moreover, 
was thrown open to the burghers. 

Office of Independent Fiscal is abolished. — The office of Indepen- 
dent Fiscal (see § 540) was abolished, and to relieve the 'distress of 
colonists, the Commissioners established a loan bank which lent 
money at the rate of five per cent, per annum on mortgage of property. 
An improvement was also effected in the municipal administration of 
Cape Town. The expeditions sent to the interior to discover gold 
mines resulted in nothing. 

§ 106. A Commando is called out against the Bushmen. — The cattle- 
lifting propensities of the Bushmen had by no means diminished 
during these years. A strong commando now took the field against 
them, and several hundred Bushmen were slain. 

Maynier.— - A new landdrost, Maynier by name, was appointed 
to Graaff Reinet. He was a man who honestly believed that such 
children of nature as the Kaffirs were naturally honest, upright, and 
just, and he was convinced that only kindness and gentleness were 
needed to keep them in good order. 

§ 107. Kaffirs in Occupation of the Country between the Fish and 
Kowie Rivers. — The Kaffirs had crossed the Fish River once more in 
2789. They had established themselves in the Zuurveld, and had 
made frequent raids upon the colonists 1 cattle. Governor Van de 
Graaff being anxious to avoid a Kaffir war at all costs, had allowed 
their occupation of the country between the Fish River and the Kowie. 
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This the Kaffirs had regarded as a sign of weakness, and they became 
even more daring. 

§ 108. Second Kaffir War, 1793. — White Men are tortured.— In 
z 793 a great horde of Xosas crossed the Fish River once more, raid- 
ing cattle, laying waste farms, setting fire to dwelling-houses, and 
even torturing several Europeans to death. The burghers of Swellen- 
dam came to the help of their neighbours, but the expedition resulted 
In nothing very decisive, chiefly owing to the incapacity of Maynier. 
A few engagements took place, some cattle was recovered, and after a 
conference with the Xosa chiefs, peace was concluded. All the 
advantage lay with the Kaffirs. 

Dissatisfaction with the Terms of the Treaty. — Thus the Second 
Kaffir War came to an end in 1793. That such a conclusion excited 
the indignation of the burghers of Graaff Reinet and Swellendam is 
only natural 1 

§ 109. The Moravian Mission-station. — In § 72 we saw that the 
missionary, Schmit, did not meet with much support from the 
Government under the administration of Governor Swellengrebel. 
Public opinion on the question of mission-work had changed by the 
end of the eighteenth century, and leave was granted the Moravian 
Brethren in 1792 to start a mission-station — the Genadendal of to-day 
— for the conversion of the Hottentots. 

Regulations for Lutherans. — The Government now made an 
arrangement with the Lutheran Church that in the event of marriage 
between a Lutheran and a member of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
boys should be brought up in the church of the father, and girls in the 
church of the mother, until their eighteenth year, when both should 
be free to choose which of the two communions they preferred to join. 

§ 1 10. Commissioner-General Sluysken. — When the Commissioners- 
General left South Africa in 1793 to continue their work of reform on 
the island of Java, they appointed as Commissioner-General a certain 
Sluysken, a quiet, reserved man who had been in the service of 
the Company for many years, and had served it well. But events in 
Europe, the confusion of the affairs of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, and the social condition of the colonists at the Cape, all con- 
tributed to make Sluysken's task far from easy. 

§ 1 1 1. The French Revolution. — France, the country from which the 
Huguenots had fled, had been terribly misgoverned by Louis XIV. 
and his successors. The established form of government was violently 
overthrown towards the end of the eighteenth century. 

The French Republic. — Many nobles, including the king and queen 
were guillotined during the French Revolution, which began in 1789 ; 
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a Republic was established, and France declared war upon the rest of 
Europe. 

§ 112. France declares War, 1793. — In the Republic of the United 
Netherlands a faction had arisen strongly opposed to the Prince of 
Orange, the reigning stadtholder, and openly in sympathy with the main 
principles of the French Revolutionists. In 1793 France declared war 
upon the English king and also upon the Netherlands stadtholder. She 
did not fight against nations, she affirmed, but against governments. 

Invasion of the Netherlands, 1794. — The French invasion of the 
Netherlands in 1793 was a failure ; but in 1794 French armies crossed 
rivers frozen hard by the severe cold, and marched northwards. The 
English troops in the Netherlands retreated to North Germany (the 
province of Hanover belonged to the English king) ; the Prince of 
Orange left the country and retired to England. 

End of the Republic of the United Netherlands, 1795. — The popular 
party and the French were now masters of the Netherlands, and thus 
the Republic of the United Netherlands came to an end in 1795. 

§ 113. Graaff Reinet and Swellendam throw off the Yoke of the 
Company. — When Sluysken took over the government of the Cape, 
the colonists, especially those of the Graaff Reinet and Swellendam 
districts, had had enough of the Company's rule. The senseless policy 
of treating the Kaffirs with kindness, the paper currency, which was of 
doubtful value, and the taxes imposed upon them had completely 
exhausted the patience of the burghers. 

§ 1 14. They declared that they owed allegiance only to the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands. The landdrosts of the two districts furthest 
away were expelled from office. At Graaff Reinet Adriaan van 
Jaarsveld was placed at the head of the administration, while at 
Swellendam a National Assembly assumed control of affairs. 

Graaff Reinet and Swellendam had thrown off the yoke of the 
Dutch East India Company. 

§ 115. Batteries constructed on the Cape Peninsula. — In the mean- 
time fortifications of every description were in process of construction 
in the neighbourhood of the Cape, for the Government feared an 
attack from a foreign foe. 

Pennists and Pandours. — Before Sluysken had arrived at the 
Cape, new corps had been organized, the Pennists, drafted from clerks, 
book-keepers, and other servants of the Company, and the Pandours, 
consisting of Hottentots and coloured people in the uniform of soldiers. 

Colonel Gordon. — The head of the whole military force, some 1250 
altogether, was Colonel Gordon. In the event of war, the Government 
would have to rely once more upon the aid of the colonists. 
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§ 116. English Fleet ; Elphinstone and Craig. — Very little news was 
received in South Africa of the course of events in the Netherlands. 
The latest intelligence had been of the commencement of the French 
invasion of 1794. In June, 1795, an English fleet, under the command 
of Admiral Elphinstone, unexpectedly made its appearance in Simon's 
Bay, The soldiers on board were commanded by Major-General 
Craig. The English had been authorized by the Prince of Orange, 
then in Scotland (see §112), to undertake the defence of the Cape 
Colony. 

§ 117. Mandate of Prince William V. — Sluysken, Colonel Gordon, 
and the more prominent of the burghers understood very well that 
such a mandate, issued in the name of the Prince of Orange only, 
could have no force at all officially. Their suspicions, moreover, 
were aroused by the fact that the English admiral would not supply 
them with European newspapers. 

The Netherlands a Republic. — Chance then put into their hands a 
newspaper brought by an American vessel on its way from Holland, 
which made it clear that France regarded the Netherlands, not as a 
conquered territory, but as an independent republic ; and also that the 
office of stadtholder had been abolished for ever. 

§ 1 18. Defence of the Cape Colony. — The Cape Government there- 
fore determined to defend the colony against the English. The 
colonists, even those belonging to the Graaff Reinet and Swellendam 
districts, declared themselves ready to assist in the defence to the 
utmost of their power. 

Superior Numbers of the English Troops. — There was much 
negotiation and little fighting. The numbers of the English troops 
were too overwhelming, particularly when these were reinforced by 
3000 more under the command of General Clarke. 

§ 119. Simon's Town was abandoned by the Netherlanders on the 
advance of Craig's troops, and so also was the camp at Muizenberg. 
The casualties were few. 

End of the Rule of the Dutch East India Company in South Africa. 
— Terms were agreed upon at length, and on September 16, 1795, 
the English troops formally took possession of Cape Town and the 
Castle. Individuals (Sluysken, for instance) who were unwilling 
to take service under an English government, took their departure 
fr(5m the Colony. This was the end of the rule of the Dutch East 
India Company in South Africa. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE CAPE COLONY UNDER BRITISH PROTECTION, 

1795-1803 

§ 120. The events of the period 1795-1803, the time of the British 
occupation of Cape Colony, may be grouped under three heads : — 

(1) Disturbances in the district of Graaff Reinet 

(2) Trouble with natives. 

(3) Disappointment of the colonists with regard to British rule. 
Temporary Oath of Allegiance to George III. administered to Civil 

Servants. — At the commencement of the British occupation, the 
Government was carried on by Admiral Elphinstone and Generals 
Clarke and Craig, acting conjointly. The districts of the Cape, 
Stellenbosch and Swellendam submitted at once to British authority. 
Officials were required to take an oath of allegiance to King George 
III*, for " so long a time as His Majesty shall remain in possession of 
this Colony." [George III. had passed his word to the Prince of 
Orange that whatever he took possession of should be held in trust 
and restored as soon as peace was concluded between the Netherlands 
and France.] 

§ 121. The Burghers of Graaff Reinet determine to be independent 
— British Authority is not recognized. — The burghers of Graaff 
Reinet determined to retain their own government as an independent 
republic at peace with the English. But the new Government would 
not allow this. The burghers refused to recognize the authority of the 
landdrost sent to them from Cape Town, and they hauled down the 
British flag. The landdrost was obliged to return to Cape Town to 
inform the authorities that the population of Graaff Reinet refused to 
submit to British rule. 

§ 122. Graaff Reinet is compelled to submit — General Craig npw 
had the entire direction of affairs in his own hands. He ordered 
supplies of ammunition and goods to be cut off from the Graaff Reinet 
district ; he raised a corps of Hottentots for seryice against the 
burghers ; dissensions broke out amongst the people of Graaff Reinet 
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themselves, and a large body of English troops was in readiness to 
proceed against them when the news of their submission arrived. 

Assistance sent from India and the Netherlands. — The assistance 
sent to the Colonists from Batavia failed to reach them. A fleet which 
had been despatched from the Netherlands to recover the Cape was 
taken by the English in Saldanha Bay (1796). 

Crown Colony. — Oath of Allegiance administered to all Burghers. 
— In the same year the English Ministry announced their intention of 
not giving up the Cape, but of holding it as a Crown Colony. All 
burghers were thereupon required to take an oath of allegiance. 

§ 123. Rescue of Adriaan van Jaarsveld.— The burghers of GraafF 
Reinet were far from satisfied, and when the Government arsenal at 
Cape Town was destroyed by fire in 1798 the farmers on the eastern 
frontier believed that for the future they would have little or nothing 
to fear from British troops. At the beginning of 1799 Commandant 
Adriaan van Jaarsveld was arrested because he had defied a summons 
to appear before k court of justice on a charge of falsifying a receipt. 
He was rescued- by his friends as he was being conveyed to Cape 
Town. A commando was got together, but it by no means comprised 
the entire number of inhabitants of the GraafF Reinet district. 

Surrender of the Commando. — In the end the insurgents were 
obliged to surrender. Some of them were released upon payment of a 
fine ; others were sent as prisoners to Cape Town ; the remainder fled 
into Kaffirland. Adriaan van Jaarsveld was sentenced to death, but 
owing to the clemency of Acting-Governor Dundas, the sentence was 
not put into execution. He died, however, in prison. 

§ 124. Third Kaffir War, 1799.— Gaika and Ndlambe,— The 
natives were a source of considerable trouble to the English. The 
Government had come to an agreement with Gaika, a Xosa chief, 
whereby the farmers living on the frontier were to be secure from 
inroads on the part of his tribe. But Gaika went to war with another 
chief, Ndlambe. The latter crossed the Fish River, Hottentots joined 
them, and the eastern frontier once more became the scene of 
pillage and plunder (1799). Commandos were called out, English 
troops were sent to their aid, Acting-Governor Dundas took command 
in person, Maynier (see § 108) accompanying him to see if it were not 
possible to arrive at some amicable settlement. 

Maynier arranges a Peace. — An end was actually put to the Third 
Kaffir War in that same year, 1799. Xosas and Hottentots were 
allowed to occupy the Zuurweld. As a reward for his services, the 
high office of commissioner for the districts of Swellendam and Graaff 
Reinet was conferred upon Maynier 1 
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Afrikaner's Raids. — At the same time the northern boundary was 
disturbed by the raids of a Namaqua chief, Afrikaner by name, who 
had found a stronghold for himself and his band of robbers upon an 
island in the Orange River. 

§ 125. Anger of the Colonists.— Attempt at an Insurrection. — 
Maynier recalled. — Maynier's senseless policy of conciliating Kaffirs 
and Hottentots reduced the frontier-farmers to despair. They 
had to countenance the use of the church at Graaff Reinet as a 
barracks for Pandours, while Maynier made no effort to alter such 
a condition of affairs, even though petitioned to do so. Another 
insurrection took place, this time with the sole object of getting rid of 
Maynier. At length, after much persistence on the part of the 
farmers, General Dundas recalled Maynier, and the insurrection 
came to an end. Maynier continued in high favour with the 
authorities at Cape Town ! 

§ 126. Dundas desires Peace in the Colony. — When it became known 
at the Cape that at the peace negotiations held in London between 
England and France in 1 801 it had been agreed that the Cape Colony 
was not to remain a British possession, General Dundas was 
anxious to hand over a tranquil country to the Netherlanders. But 
the expedition against the Xosas proved fruitless, and in the course 
of it Tjaard van der Walt and his son lost their lives. They 
were both of them men of remarkable courage and experience of 
native warfare. Consequently, the devastated district of Graaff Reinet 
remained in as wretched a condition as before. 

§ 127. Unfulfilled Promises. — The promises made by the English on 
their occupation of the Colony in 1795 had not been fulfilled. They 
had promised free trade to the colonists, and a free market for the 
sale of produce ; that no new taxes should be levied ; that the paper 
money should continue to hold its value, and that the period of 
oppression should come to an end. 

§ 128. Restrictions on Trade still enforced. — In reality, not the 
slighest trace of free trade had been in evidence. The colonists had 
been quite as much restricted in the matter of their trade as in the days 
of the Dutch East India Company ; officials had, just as in the time of 
the Company, enriched themselves at the expense of the farmers, in 
addition to the enjoyment of a fixed salary ; and the British Govern- 
ment had increased the paper money in circulation by ^£99,000 
sterling. 

§ 129. No Protection against the Natives. — Nor was the British rule 
any protection against the inroads of native hordes. The farmers 
living on the frontier were exposed to the same dangers as before. 
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The Graaff Reinet district had been laid waste. Liberty of action 
had practically not existed. This had been the case particularly 
under the rule of Lord Macartney. 

Quartering: of Soldiers upon Households.— The slightest occasion 
was made the excuse for quartering soldiers upon farmers for a con- 
siderable period of time. Owing to injudicious exportation of wheat, 
the Colony was more than once threatened with famine. 

Lavish Expenditure. — Offices with enormous salaries attached to 
them were found for supporters of British rule. A model farm at 
Klapmuts cost large sums of money, however good the end in view was. 

Peace of Amiens, 1802. — No wonder that the colonists rejoiced at 
the restoration of the Cape to the Netherlands by the Peace of Amiens 
(in North France) in 1802. The British occupation had not proved a 
success. 

§130. The Netherlands after 1795. — In §112 we remarked that 
the Republic of the United Netherlands ceased to exist in the year 
1795, and that French armies had invaded the Netherlands. These 
invaders were hailed as saviours by nearly the entire Dutch nation, 
who confidently expected that the golden era of Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity had dawned for them. 

The Batavian Republic, 1795-1806. — France recognized the new 
state, which was called the Batavian Republic (1795-1806), as a sister- 
republic, but she demanded a great deal in return for the assistance 
she had rendered : an indemnity of over 8 million pounds sterling, a 
portion of territory, a number of ships, and in addition she required 
the Batavian Republic for the future to maintain 2500 French soldiers 
on Netherland soil. 

The Price of Liberty. — This alliance with France resulted in war 
between the new Republic and England. Thus her so-called liberty 
cost the Netherlands dear ! 

§ 131. Napoleon. — The French arms had thus far gained victory 
after victory on the continent of Europe. This was mainly due to the 
marvellous military genius of Napoleon Bonaparte, who had risen from 
lieutenant to General, and from general to Consul in 1799 (President, 
as we should say nowadays), from Consul to Emperor in 1804 ; and as 
Emperor he ruled until 1814, and again in 181 5. 

§ 132. The Colonists are absolved from their Oath of Allegiance. — 
General Dundas absolved the inhabitants of the colony from the oath of 
allegiance to George III., and in February, 1803, the tricolour of the 
Batavian Republic floated from the Castle of Cape Town, to the great 
joy of the colonists, who observed a solemn day of prayer and thanks- 
giving for the end of the British rule. 



CHAPTER IX 

CAPE COLONY UNDER THE BATAVIAN REPUBLIC, 

1803— 1806 

§133. Uytenhage de Mist— Commissioner-General Uytenhage de 
Mist had been despatched to the Cape by the Batavian Government 
(the Dutch East India Company no longer existed) to take over the 
Colony from the English, and to establish a form of government 
which would be in accordance with the new principles of the day. 

Janssens. — He appointed General Janssens to the office of Governor. 
Both these gentlemen, in the short period of their administration 
(de Mist took his departure in 1804), devised a number of wise 
measures not only affecting the burghers of the Colony, but the coloured 
population as well. A great change thus took place in what had 
been effected under the British administration before 1803. 

§ 134. Reforms ; New Ordinances. — New Districts. — De Mist 
established an excellent system of judicature ; appointed a commission 
to carry out improvements in agriculture and stock-breeding ; granted 
free trade; levied a small tax upon imported goods; improved the 
civil service, and created two new districts, Uitenhage and Tulbagh. 

De Mist's Church Regulations of 1804. — Another ordinance pro- 
vided that marriages might in future take place before a landdrost, 
instead of at Cape Town only (see § 86). A postal service was also 
established between Cape Town and the interior. In Church matters, 
civil rights were granted to all religious societies who worshipped 
an Almighty Being. His Church Regulations of 1804 laid down laws 
and regulations for the proper government of the Church. Govern- 
ment schools were established, very much against the wishes of the 
majority of burghers, who would far rather have had church schools, 
for they feared that instruction would become entirely secular. 

§ 135. Genadendal and Bethelsdorp.— Dr. Van der Kemp. — An 
improvement was effected in the condition of the Hottentots. De 
Mist visited the Moravian mission-station Genadendal, and the London 
Society's station of Bethelsdorp, of which Dr. Van der Kemp was the 
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head. Satisfactory treaties were concluded with the Kaffirs. A 
happy future was awaiting the Cape Colony, had it remained a 
Netherland possession. The Colony would then have shared in the 
progress made by the Netherlands after 18x5. 

§136. War between England and France. — Only three months 
after the restoration of the Colony to the Batavian Republic, war 
broke out anew between France and England (1803). It was the 
commencement of a struggle in which Nelson and Wellington were to 
cover England with honour. 

British Fleet despatched to the Cape. — In January, 1806, a large 
fleet, with troops to the number of 6600 on board, under the command 
of General Baird, arrived at the Cape. These troops were landed on 
the Blueberg shore. 

§ 137. Battle of Blueberg, 1806. — General Janssens strained every 
nerve to prepare for the defence of the Colony ; the colonists, satisfied 
with his administration, helped him bravely, but the numbers of the 
British force at the Battle of Blueberg (1806) were overwhelming. 
Janssens retired with a portion of his troops to the mountains of 
Hottentots Holland. 

§ 138. Capitulation of Papendorp. — Articles respecting the Rights 
of the Colonists. — In the meantime Cape Town was surrendered by 
the Capitulation of Papendorp (now Woodstock), on January xoth, 
1806. Ever since this date the Cape Colony has been a possession 
of the British Crown. General Baird, on his part, promised that the 
burghers and other inhabitants should preserve all their rights and 
privileges, and that the existing form of public worship should be 
maintained. 

§ 139. Occupation of Stellenbosch. — British troops occupied Stellen- 
bosch as well. This village had shortly before, in 1803, been the 
scene of another destructive fire (see §§ 73 and 81). Janssens there- 
upon besought the farmers of the Stellenbosch district to return to 
their homes. They did so with great reluctance, for General Janssens 
had endeared himself to all by his able and wise administration. 

Janssens capitulates. — Janssens then capitulated, as further resist- 
ance would have been useless. He left South Africa, together with 
many other civil servants, in March, 1806, after addressing a letter to 
General Baird in which he urged him as the representative of the 
British Government to treat the inhabitants of the Colony with 
kindness. 

§ 140. Population of Cape Town and of Cape Colony. — According 
to the census returns, the population of the Cape Colony now 
numbered over 26,000 whites and some 30,000 slaves. Cape Town 
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had a population of more than 16,000 inhabitants, of whom some 6000 
were Europeans ; the remainder consisted of Asiatics, free blacks, 
Hottentots, and 9000 slaves. 

Mixed Strain. — As to the blood which flowed in the veins of the 
colonists, fully fifty per cent, of it was Dutch, another twenty-seven 
per cent, was German, more than seventeen per cent was French, 
while the remaining five per cent was made up of other nationalities. 

§ 141. Indignation of the Colonists at the Sale of the Cape. — For a 
long time a report was in circulation to the effect that the Netherlands 
had sold the Cape to the British Government in 1814 for the sum of 
^6,000,000 sterling, it being then in her power to recover the Colony, 
The colonists were bitterly wounded by the intelligence. They felt 
that they had been deserted and betrayed by the country to which 
they considered themselves still bound by the closest of ties, even 
though they were now under the British flag. Moreover, they had no 
desire to be bought and sold like slaughter-animals. 

§ 142. The Real Facts of the Matter. — But four facts should be 
borne in mind : — 

1. The Cape Colony was never restored either to the Prince of 
Orange or to the Netherlands. England had declared her intention 
of not giving up the Cape. 

2. It was therefore impossible for the Prince, or for the Nether- 
lands, to sell a country which neither possessed. 

3. Neither the Prince nor the Netherlands ever received a single 
penny in exchange for South Africa. 

4. The British Government purposely created the impression that 
the Cape had been sold. 1 

1 More light will be thrown on this matter in the Appendix. 



CHAPTER X 

CAPE COLONY UP TO THE DEPARTURE OF 

LORD SOMERSET 

§ 143. Wise Administrators. — The recollection of the British adminis- 
tration of 1 795-1 803 was not of so pleasant a nature as to lead 
the colonists to expect much from the new occupation of 1806. 
Nevertheless, during the first few years the current of affairs ran 
smoothly, as the kindly bearing and honesty of General Baird 
and the Governors, the Earl of Caledon (1807-18x1) and Sir John 
Cradock, won them the esteem of the colonists. The latter never 
doubted for a moment but that the Colony would revert once 
more to the Netherlands, and that Napoleon would emerge victorious 
from the contest being waged in Europe ; and thus they regarded 
the British occupation as merely temporary. 

§ 144. Slave-trade no longer carried on through the Medium of 
British Ships. — In 1807 the British Parliament forbade the slave-trade 
to be carried on through the medium of British ships. In 1808 there 
was an attempt at a slave-insurrection in the Colony, but it was 
immediately suppressed. 

Hottentots required to have a Fixed Place of Abode, 1809.— A 
very wise measure was passed to the effect that all Hottentots after 
the year 1809, should have a fixed place of abode, and might no longer 
wander at will about the country as vagrants. In 1810 the English 
captured the islands of Bourbon and Mauritius from the French. 

The District of George. — A new district, George, named in honour 
of the king, was added to the Colony in 181 1. By the orders of the 
Earl of Caledon water was laid on at Cape Town by a system of iron 
pipes. This contributed greatly to the convenience and comfort 
of the residents. 

§145. Sir John Cradock, 1811-1814.— The name of Sir John 
Cradock, a veteran officer who took part in the wars against Napoleon, 
is to this day associated with the district of Cradock, which was created 
in 18 14, and survives to-day in the village of that name. He was an 
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honourable and upright man. The two incidents worthy of mention 
which belong to his administration are the following : — 

1. The Fourth Kaffir War (1811-1812). 

2. The Black Circuit (1812). 

§ 146. The Fourth Kaffir War, 1811-1812.— The Kaffirs on the 
eastern frontier continued troublesome and dangerous cattle thieves. 
The district of Uitenhage became practically uninhabitable. Sir John 
determined to take effectual measures to drive the marauders within 
their own boundaries, and Colonel Graham (after whom Grahamstown 
was called in 1812) was placed in command of a force consisting of 
armed burghers, European soldiers, and Hottentots. Landdrost 
Stockenstrbm and nine of his escort were treacherously murdered 
during a conference with a party of Kaffirs (181 1). Matters came to 
a head after this, and by the beginning of 181 2 the Kaffirs had been 
driven across the Fish River, and peace was concluded, a peace in 
which the advantage lay on the side of the Europeans. 

§ 147. Establishment of a. Circuit Court, 181 1. — A wise innovation, 
made in 181 1, under the administration of the Earl of Caledon, was the 
establishment of a Circuit Court A commission of two or more 
members of the high court of justice sitting at Cape Town, was from 
time to time to be sent on circuit throughout the colony, for the 
purpose of trying important cases, and ascertaining whether landdrosts 
performed their duties ably and impartially, etc. The establishment 
of this Circuit Court gave the colonists much satisfaction, as their 
rights were better protected thereby. 

§ 148. The second session of this circuit court was not to give such 
universal satisfaction. To this day the Circuit of 1812 is known as 
the Black Circuit 

Dr. Van der Kemp and Read the Direct Cause of the Black 
Circuit — The blame of its failure is to be laid to the charge of the 
London Missionary Society (see § 13$), and not the British Govern- 
ment. The aim and object of this society was excellent, being as it was 
the conversion of the heathen to Christianity. But its representatives 
in South Africa, Dr. Van der Kemp and Read, reposed far too 
much confidence in the natives, and attached credence to the tales 
brought to them by Kaffirs and Hottentots. They therefore wrote 
letters to England in which they related accounts of atrocities and 
murders alleged to be perpetrated by colonists on natives. The Home 
Government took up the matter, and the Circuit Court received 
instructions to investigate the charges and bring the perpetrators 
of such outrages to justice. 

§ 149. The Black Circuit, 1812. — Fifty-eight white men and women 
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were required to appear before the Circuit Court, and over a thousand 
witnesses, both white and coloured, were summoned to give evidence. 
The Court found not a single case of murder proven and the majority 
of charges entirely false. Acquittal followed in such cases as a matter 
of course, but it is easy to understand how incensed the colonists 
became with the British Government, and, above all, with the 
Missionary Society. 

§150. Outbreaks of Small-pox, 1807 and 1812. — Many cases of 
small-pox were reported in 1812, just as in 1807. The Government 
therefore required all residents of Cape Town to be vaccinated. A 
large proportion of Malays had religious scruples against vaccination. 
Fortunately the number of deaths was not large. 

Caledon, Albany, and Clanwilliam. — Under the rule of Sir John 
Cradock the village of Caledon received its name, and the Zuurveld 
became known as Albany. Clanwilliam was called after Sir John's 
father-in-law. In 1814 Sir John left South Africa, leaving behind him 
the memory of an honest and upright man. 

§151. Lord Charles Somerset. — The years which followed Cradock's 
departure were far from happy for the white population of South Africa. 
The newly appointed Governor, General Lord Charles Somerset (1814- 
1820 ; 1821-1826), was a man of high birth. In addition to the villages 
which bear his name, his family is associated with Beaufort, Worcester, 
and Port Frances. 

Unsuitable for the Post — Somerset was unable to brook the slightest 
opposition. Under his predecessors, excellent men, all of them, the 
colonists had not been made to feel that the Governor alone was 
master of South Africa, and that he was responsible to no one for his 
actions but the English Secretary of State. But in the case of Somerset, 
the colonists constantly felt that they were subject to the caprice of a 
single individual. Just as in the time of Lord Macartney (see § 129), 
the Colony's revenue was spent in providing friends of the Governor 
with high salaries. Lord Somerset's administration was neither 
pleasant nor profitable for South Africa, and England herself was 
dissatisfied with it. As a matter of feet, it was entirely due to his 
family connections that his recall did not take place sooner. 

§ 152. The following events fall within the long period of his 
administration : — 

(1) The insurrection of Slachters Nek, 1815. 

(2) The Fifth Kaffir War, 18x8-1819. 

(3) The arrival of British settlers, 1820. 

(4) Ordinances affecting the language, 1825. 

(5) Creation of a Council of Advice to aid the Governor, 1825. 
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§153. Slachters Nek, i8i£ — The cause of the insurrection of 
Slachters Nek was the following : a colonist living on the eastern 
frontier, Bezuidenhout by name, was accused of having ill-treated a 
coloured servant in his employ. When summoned to appear before 
the high court, he refused to obey. Instead of sending European 
soldiers to enforce the summons, the Government despatched a troop 
of Pandours (see § 125), who were hated throughout the colony. This 
was a great mistake. Bezuidenhout, apart from the fact that he con- 
sidered himself innocent, was not going to allow himself to be led 
away like a bandit by coloured soldiers. In self-defence he fired upon 
the troop of Hottentots, after which he fled to a cave, where he, 
persisting in his refusal to surrender, received a fatal wound. 

§154. Vow of Jan Bezuidenhout — At Bezuidenhoutfs funeral his 
brother Jan swore a solemn oath never to rest until the Hottentot 
corps had been driven from the frontier, and those who had brought 
such a calamity upon his family had been punished. Individual farmers 
joined him, some fifty in all, but a general insurrection did not take place. 
An attempt to gain Gaika as an ally failed. In a short time the larger 
part of the insurgents was compelled to surrender at Slachters Nek. 
The remainder, including Jan Bezuidenhout, fled to Kaffirland. 

§155. Death of Jan Bezuidenhout — The Pandours followed in 
pursuit, and Bezuidenhout, like his brother, preferred to die rather 
than to surrender to coloured troops. Together with bis wife and boy 
he made a last stand ; he killed a Hottentot, but in the end he was 
himself mortally wounded. All the prisoners were sent to Uitenhage 
for trial, and in January, 18 16, judgment was delivered. The punish- 
ments imposed ranged from a month's imprisonment to death by 
hanging. Six colonists were sentenced to be hung, while the others 
were ordered to be present at the execution. 

§ 156. Execution at Slachters Nek. — In the case of one of the six 
the sentence was commuted owing to the services he had rendered in 
Kaffir wars. The remaining five were hung. Four of the ropes 
snapped, and the condemned, as well as the bystanders, begged for 
mercy, which the landdrost was powerless to grant, the circumstances 
being unforeseen. Once more the four prisoners mounted the scaffold, 
and this time the sentence was carried out 

Somerset's Attitude. — The sentence had been extreme, but the 
worst part of it was that the Governor had not availed himself of his 
power of mitigation to commute the sentences. The colonists who 
had assisted in the capture of the rebels felt that they too were impli- 
cated in the death of their countrymen. Lord Somerset's name will 
always be associated with Slachters Nek. 
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§ 157. Cattle-lifting. — The Kaffirs on the eastern frontier were as 
yet far from quiet. Sir John Cradock had not been able to put matters 
on a better footing. In 18 17 Lord Somerset had an Interview with 
the Xosa chiefs on the bank of the Kat River. Gaika, Ndlambe, and 
others were present, and a formal agreement was entered into regard- 
ing cattle-lifting. Shortly after this interview, a party of Xosas 
succeeded in driving off more cattle, and Ndlambe assumed a hostile 
attitude. 

Ndl&mbe's Power is increased.— Influence of Makana. — In 18 18 
Ndlambe became the most powerful of the Xosa chiefs, owing to the 
support given him by the tribe of his son Dushane, and particularly 
because of the friendship of a remarkable Kaffir, Makana by name, 
a man of enormous influence amongst the Kaffir nation because of his 
powers as a seer and witch-doctor, who now attached himself to 
Ndlambe's party in preference to that of Gaika. Makana had learnt 
something about Christianity from Dr. Van der Kemp, but he never 
became a Christian himself; he taught his tribe to bury their 
dead instead of leaving corpses to be the prey of wild animals and 
birds. 

Battle of the Plains of Amalinda. — Ndlambe went to war with 
Gaika ; and by the successful strategy of Makana, a battle was fought 
on the plains of Amalinda (the Kommetje flats), and Gaika's tribe 
suffered a severe defeat ; their chief fled to the Winterberg, and 
sought assistance from the Europeans. 

Somerset assists Gaika. — Somerset thought it a wise policy to break 
the power of the stronger of the two chiefs, and thus he despatched a 
force of British soldiers and burghers to Gaika's aid. Ndlambe's. 
kraals were destroyed, his cattle seized, but he and his tribe took 
refuge in the bush. When the troops had withdrawn, Ndlambe 
wreaked his wrath upon Gaika, and poured his warriors over the 
Fish River into the Colony to punish the white man for having lent 
his assistance to Gaika. 

Assault on Grahamstown. — Makana called upon all true Xosas to 
take part in the struggle, promising them victory in fiery speeches. 
In April, 18x9, thousands of Kaffirs rushed upon Grahamstown, but its 
tiny garrison managed to beat them off with heavy loss. Some 
months later a commando consisting of burghers and soldiery prepared 
to invade Kaffirland. Ndlambe's tribe was driven back to the Kei 
River, his cattle was captured, and Makana surrendered himself. 

Death of Makana. — The latter remained a prisoner upon Robben 
Island for nearly a year. He then attempted to escape, just as Harry 
had done in the days of van Riebeeck, but he was drowned in the 
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surf (1820). For more than fifty years, however, the Kaffirs looked 
forward confidently to his return. 

Lord Somerset fixed the Keiskama River as the future boundary. 
An outpost, Fort Wiltshire (after the officer who had commanded the 
troops in the war), was built in the vicinity of the Keiskama, and 
shortly after another one, Fort Beaufort, was erected near the Kat River. 

End of the Fifth Kaffir War, 1819. — Furthermore, the land between 
the Keiskama and Fish Rivers was to remain neutral territory, 
uninhabited by either white men or Kaffirs, and it was to be patrolled 
by soldiers to prevent Kaffirs from crossing the Fish River, a task 
which speedily proved extremely difficult. The Fifth Kaffir War 
ended, as in the case of the fourth one, to the advantage of the 
Whites (1819). 

§ 158. British Settlers of 1820.— If the arrival of the Huguenots 
in the seventeenth century was of importance to South Africa on 
account of the moral worth of the new colonists, that of the British 
settlers of 1820 was equally important in point of numbers, the 40,000 
colonists in South Africa being increased by some 6000 British. 

Social Condition of Great Britain after 18x5.— After the Battle of 
Waterloo, in 181 5, Great Britain and Ireland could not find occupation 
for all their inhabitants. On the continent of Europe people were 
manufacturing for themselves products which they had previously 
imported from England. Moreover, many artisans were thrown out 
of work, as the introduction of machinery was supplanting hand 
labour. There was much dissatisfaction amongst the working classes ; 
processions and riots took place, so that the Home Government was 
glad to send a large number of families to South Africa. Some of 
these emigrants were men of means, and paid their own passage, but 
in the majority of cases this expense was defrayed by the British 
Government. Each immigrant was given a large tract of land, and 
(just as the Dutch East India Company had done in the first years 
of the settlement) the Government did what it could to tide these 
settlers over the first difficult years. Many of the new settlers were 
totally unacquainted with agricultural pursuits, and soon drifted into 
more congenial occupations. In the course of a few years, the 
majority had found some means of subsistence, and the eastern 
province had been made by them into a prosperous district. 

Bathurst and Port Elizabeth. — The villages of Bathurst (named 
after the Secretary of State) and Port Elizabeth (in memory of the 
deceased wife of Sir Rufane Donlrin, Acting-Governor during 
Somerset's absence from the Colony) date from this time. 

Soldiers take to Farming. — Kaffirland is thrown open to Traders, 
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1850. — A number of officers and soldiers belonging to the Royal African 
Corps also settled as colonists in the neighbourhood of the Fish 
River. The new settlers might not employ slave-labour, and they 
were strictly prohibited from trading with the Kaffirs across the Fish 
River, but, just as in the days of the Dutch East India Company, a 
great deal of smuggling went on until Kaffirland was finally thrown 
open to traders in 1830. 

§ 159. The English Language. — In § 138 we said that the colonists 
had been guaranteed the protection of all their rights and privileges 
under the British flag. But as early as May, 1806, a proclamation 
was issued that letters and official documents addressed to the 
Government should be accompanied by an English translation. The 
residents of Cape Town (for this proclamation did not affect inhabi- 
tants of outlying districts) found the unnecessary expense to which 
they were put far from welcome ! In 18x3 Government appointments, 
by the order of Governor Cradock, were confined to those who 
possessed a knowledge of English. 

English becomes the Official Language of the Law-courts. — In 1822, 
instructions were issued by Lord Somerset to the effect that after 
January, 1827, English alone was to be the official language of law- 
courts, a measure which would prevent the Dutch colonists from 
acting as jurymen ; further, that after January, 1825, all official docu- 
ments would be issued in English. 

Official Documents are published in English. — At the repeated 
request of the Dutch colonists, the resolution concerning the use of 
English in judicial proceedings came into force only in 1828. 
Measures, such as these directed against their mother-tongue could 
not but arouse feelings of resentment and bitterness in the hearts of 
the Dutch colonists. 

Dissatisfaction of the Dutch-speaking Colonists. — If the English- 
speaking inhabitants of the Colony had been in the majority, such 
language-restrictions would at least have been intelligible, even if they 
were unjust. But as it was, even after the arrival of British settlers of 
1820, seven out of every eight colonists spoke Dutch. Such measures 
were not conducive to the fostering of a love for the English language 
nor were the colonists at all eager for their children to receive an 
education offered through the medium of English. 

§ 160. Council of Advice, 1825. — The creation, in 1825, of a Council 
to^assist the Governor did away with a system which had allowed the 
colonists of South Africa to be subject to the will of a single individual. 

Commission of Inquiry, 1822. — So many complaints of the arbitrary 
nature of Lord Somerset's government had reached England that a 
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Commission of Inquiry was appointed in 1823 to proceed to South 
Africa and investigate the form of government. The commissioners 
were for a long time the guests of the Governor at Cape Town, and 
they could not thoroughly examine into every department ; con* 
sequently, their report was liar from satisfactory. 

Six Councillors. — However, they wisely recommended the creation 
of a Council of six members to assist and advise the Governor, although 
the powers of the Utter still remained very considerable. 

§ 161. Marks of Progress under Lord Somerset's Administration. --» 
During Lord Somerset's administration, new mission-stations were 
planted by various church societies ; an asylum was opened for lepers, 
which gave the Moravian Brethren an opportunity to attempt to 
lessen the misery of the sufferers; the Government wisely fixed a 
definite value upon the paper currency, which gradually disappeared, 
though many of the colonists lost heavily by this ordinance, as the 
cash they received was less than half of the original value of their 
notes ; in 1815 a mail packet service was opened between England and 
the Cape ; ten years later (1825) the first steamship despatched from 
England put in at Table Bay ; a Roman Catholic Church was erected 
at Cape Town, and in 1830 its members received the same civil rights 
as those of other denominations ; ministers were sent from Scotland to 
fill various pulpits of the Dutch Reformed Church ; their labours 
were of lasting benefit to South Africa, but the Dutch popula- 
tion looked with considerably less favour upon the Scotch teachers 
appointed to schools about the same time (see § 159). 

§ 162. Church affairs. — Naturally, now that the Cape had become 
a British possession, the Classis of Amsterdam (see § 41) no longer 
had any control over churches in the Colony. De Mist (see §§133 and 
134) had contemplated the convocation of a synod of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in South Africa, but this plan could not be carried 
out during the short rule of the Batavian Republic. 

The First Synod. — In 1824, with the sanction of Lord Somerset, 
and in the presence of two representatives of the Government, the 
first synod of the Dutch Reformed Church was convened. Amongst 
other matters, the advisability of establishing a Theological Seminary 
was discussed. The next meeting of the synod took place in 1826, 
when it was resolved that thereafter it should assemble only every 
five years. 

§ 163. Growth of Cape Town.— Cape Town gradually grew in 
importance. A commercial exchange was erected as well as an 
orphanage, a Dorcas home, a hospital, library, and museum ; an 
observatory was established very near the town. 
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Newspapers and Periodicals.— Somerset's Attitude towards News- 
papers.— Newspapers, and a monthly magazine, began to appear 
during Lord Somerset's administration : the South African Commercial 
Advertiser (1824), for instance, which was published in both English 
and Dutch, but which was speedily suppressed by the order of the 
Governor. A paper that was to all intents and purposes a Govern- 
ment organ was the South African Chronicle and Mercantile 
Advertiser, which continued in existence up to 1826. The first 
number of the Nederduitsch Zuid-Afrikaansch Tijdschrift appeared 
in 1824 (its publication was continued until 1842, and it was re-issued 
in 1878). But the South African Journal, which also appeared 
about the same time, did not survive its second number, thanks to 
the Governor. 

Public roads were constructed by order of the Government. They 
were of universal service, especially that which opened direct com- 
munication between Cape Town and Worcester. 

§ 164. Somerset on Furlough. — In 1826 Lord Somerset obtained 
leave of absence, his purpose being to return to England in order to 
refute the various charges brought against him. Amongst the 
opponents who awaited him in England was Sir Rufane Donkin, who 
had filled his place as Acting-Governor from 1 820-1 821, and who had 
in that time made a very favourable impression upon the colonists. 

Somerset's Resignation. — The Cape Colony did not lament Somer- 
set's departure, or his resignation, which he himself tendered in 1827, 
while still in England, when a change of ministry took place, and 
Canning became prime minister. South Africa proved the grave of 
Lord Charles Somerset's political reputation. He died in 1831, not 
long after resigning office. 

§ 165a. Alteration of Districts.-— A change had been effected by 
Lord Charles Somerset in the existing districts of the Colony ; there 
were eleven in all at the time of his departure : the Cape Peninsula, 
Stellenbosch, Swellendam, Graaff Reinet, Uitenhage, Simon's Town, 
George, Grahamstown, Beaufort West, Worcester and Somerset East. 
(The districts of Tulbagh and Cradock were renamed and became part 
of other districts.) 

White Population. — The European colonists numbered not quite 
50,000, and, as we remarked in §159, seven-eighths of these 
spoke the Dutch language. The patience of the Dutch-speaking 
inhabitants of South Africa was sorely tried, in feet it was strained 
beyond the limit, in the years which preceded the Great Trek. 
Communication by cable was unknown in those days, nor could 
letters enlighten the Home Government in a comparatively short 
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time upon knotty problems, nor had the free intercourse of the present 
day as yet been established, whereby people in Europe might have 
become better acquainted with the South African colonists. 

§ 165& The English Government allows itself to be influenced by 
Party Prejudice in Matters affecting South Africa. — The colonists were 
perpetually reminded that the Home Government had not adopted a 
friendly attitude towards them, and did not understand them. The 
chief cause of this state of affairs was Dr. Philip, a missionary sent 
out by the London Missionary Society, who published a book, 
Researches in South Africa^ in which he gave expression to a 
number of false ideas and to offensive charges against the colonists. 
The London Missionary Society counted men of high position jn 
society amongst its patrons and members. The Secretaries of State, 
who followed each other in quick succession after 1827, allowed 
themselves to be enlightened on this subject by missionaries in general, 
and Dr. Philip in particular. It was hardly to be expected that a 
man, whose object in coming to South Africa was to preach the word 
of God, would so misuse his influence. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE EMANCIPATION OF SLAVES 

§ 1 66a. The Dutch-speaking colonists had two great grievances : 

(i) The hostile attitude of the Home Government towards their 
mother-tongue. 

(2) The over-friendly policy adopted by the Imperial Government 
towards the coloured inhabitants of South Africa. 

Offices of Landdrost and Heemraden are abolished. — Civil Com- 
missioners and Resident Magistrate. — Attorney-General.— In § 159 we 
remarked that on the language question the Government had acted 
in direct opposition to the terms of the Capitulation of Papendorp 
(§ 138). It was a language qualification which prevented Dutch 
colonists from acting as jurymen (1827). In 1828 a Supreme Court 
of Justice was created, and the office of Landdrost (see §53) was 
abolished, that of "Resident Magistrate" being substituted; Heem- 
raden also gave place to "Civil Commissioners" ; and the Fiscal to 
the "Attorney-General." The old order had been changed, but not, 
in the opinion of the colonists, for the better. They felt themselves 
strangers in their own fatherland. 

§ i66£. The emancipation of slaves created a great deal of ill-feeling 
in South Africa. Not that the Dutch colonists desired to perpetuate 
slavery at all costs, but they wished to be treated fairly by the Govern- 
ment which had passed such a measure. 

England's Attitude to Slavery.— Wilberforce, Pitt, and Fox.— The 
Abolition Act — England has the merit of being the first European 
nation to resolve upon the abolition of slavery. The matter had been 
discussed in the English Parliament as early as 1783, and the pro- 
tection of slaves throughout British colonies was guaranteed by Act 
of Parliament in 1784. Such well-known men as Wilberforce, Pitt, 
and Fox had never wearied of urging the claims of the slaves, and 
the Abolition Act was passed in 1807. England thereupon began to 
attempt to win other powers over to the same view of slavery. 

§ 1 66V. Slave-registers. — In 1816, a slave-register was opened in 
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each district of the Cape Colony, and in 1819 an office was established 
In London for the registration of the slaves in all British colonies. In 
1823 the Government issued a number of ordinances of every descrip- 
tion, providing for the protection of slaves, with the object of improv- 
ing their condition. The majority of slaves already enjoyed the 
privileges conferred upon them by these ordinances, and the result 
was that a spirit of insubordination rapidly gained ground amongst 
them, so that the fear of a general slave-insurrection became wide- 
spread. In 1825 such an attempt actually took place in the district of 
Worcester, certain colonists being murdered by their slaves. 

Public Meeting of Slave-owners at Graaff Reinet — Resolution 
adopted by which Slavery would gradually cease. — In 1826, fresh 
rights were granted by Government to slaves, whereupon a public 
meeting of slave-owners was held in the district of Graaff Reinet, 
and a resolution was adopted that after a date to be fixed in advance, 
all female children should be free at birth, in order that slavery might 
gradually cease. This proposal would have proved generally accept- 
able throughout the colony. 

Unsuitable Ordinances. — Public Meeting at Capetown. — In 1830 
the same laws and regulations which were in force in the West 
Indies respecting the treatment of slaves working in gangs on sugar 
plantations were promulgated at the Cape. Such regulations were 
entirely inapplicable to South Africa, and there was consequently 
much dissatisfaction amongst slave-owners, particularly at Stellen- 
bosch, and public meetings whereby the peace and good order of the 
Colony might be endangered were forbidden by Government. The 
Governor gave his consent in 1832 to a public meeting being held at 
Capetown, with the object of protesting against these slave-ordinances. 
Some 2000 slave-owners were present, and the utmost order prevailed 
throughout the proceedings. 

§ 1 66W. The news of the Emancipation Act passed by the British 
Parliament in 1833, and to take effect on the 1st December, 1834, 
came as a relief to the colonists, for they counted on two things : (1) 
Compensation in money for the slaves who formed part of their capital ; 
(2) A Vagrant Act by which communities would be protected from the 
negroes thus turned loose upon the Colony. 

Compensation of £20,000,000. — The Imperial Parliament voted the 
sum of £20,000,000 sterling to compensate the slave-owners through- 
out all British colonies. When the matter was discussed in the 
English Parliament Gladstone had pointed out that, if adequate 
compensation was to be made, at least £45,000,000 sterling would be 
required. The total number of slaves freed amounted to 639,000 ; the 
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Cape Colony owned 39,000 in all, but more than 35,000 of these were 
healthy adults, and their value was estimated at something over 
£3,000,000. On the 1st of December, 1834, the Emancipation Act 
came into force, slaves became free, but were still under the obligation 
of serving their former masters for wages. 

§ i66>. Disappointment in the Cape Colony. — Difficulties in the Way 
of Claimants. — In 1835 the Cape Colony learnt that its share of the 
^20,000,000 compensation would be not ,£3,000,000, but less than half 
that sum, barely £1,250,000, and that payment would be made, not at 
Cape Town, but in London, where each claim would have to be proved 
before commissioners. Thus the colonists were put to further expense 
in order to recover merely a portion of their lawful property. By 
measures such as these the Imperial Parliament, while effecting the 
emancipation of slaves in South Africa, brought widespread misery and 
distress upon her white population ; they were the poorer by two 
millions' worth of property. 

The Fiftieth Ordinance. — No Act against Vagrancy. — Adequate 
compensation was thus not given Cape Colony, nor was a law passed 
against vagrancy. After 1828, Hottentots, Bushmen, and other free 
persons of colour, enjoyed, by the so-called " Fiftieth Ordinance," the 
same civil rights as the European part of the population, and they have 
proved a great nuisance to the Colony in consequence. It was due to 
Dr. Philip once more that the draft ordinance against vagrancy never 
became law, and that so much trouble was in store for the colonists 
from free persons of colour. The fact that coloured people, already in 
the possession of some property, sent a petition to the Government 
in favour of this ordinance is a proof of its necessity ! 



CHAPTER XII 

CAPE COLONY AFTER LORD CHARLES SOMERSET'S 

DEPARTURE 

§ 167a. Sir Lowry Cole, 1828-1853. — Sir Benjamin D'Urban, 
1834-1838. — Sir Benjamin D'Urban was Governor of the Colony at 
this time. Among those who held this position after the departure 
of Somerset, we have to mention Sir Lowry Cole (1828-1833), whose 
name is associated with Colesberg, and Sir Lowry's Pass, a road 
leading over the mountains of Hottentots Holland, which was ot 
great service to the colonists in the neighbourhood of Caledon. Sir 
Benjamin was an able and upright man, who owed his position not 
to the influence of powerful family connections, but to merit alone. 
His name is preserved in that of Durban and Durbanville, but he has 
far greater claims upon the gratitude of Afrikanders, for he upheld 
the rights of the colonists regardless of consequences to himself. 

§ 167 b. Retrenchment — In addition to the emancipation of slaves, 
we should mention the retrenchment in the civil service which took 
place under Sir Benjamin's administration, with the object of bringing 
the expenditure within the revenue. 

A Legislative Council, 1834. — * n ^34 a Legislative Council was 
created to consist of not less than 10 and not more than 12 members, 
with the Governor as president ; five prominent burghers were to have 
seats on this council, but the colonists did not consider this adequate 
representation. The Imperial Parliament, however, would not make 
further concessions in this direction. 

An Executive Council. — An Executive Council was created at the 
same time, to consist of 4 members, but not representative of the 
colony. 

§ 168. Stuurman's Band of Robbers. — Mention was made, in § 124, 
of a band of robbers under a chieftain Afrikaner, who, shortly before 
1800, infested the neighbourhood of the Orange River. About 1830, 
another band of marauders, under a Hottentot, Stuurman by name, 
disturbed the northern border. They had their home upon islands in 

94 
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Orange River, from whence they would make raids upon the cattle of 
the colonists living on the northern frontier, on the Batlapin in the 
north, and the Griquas under Andries Waterboer in the east. 

Treaty with Andries Waterboer, 1834. — In 1834 a formal treaty 
was entered into between the Government of Cape Colony and 
Waterboer, by which the latter undertook to assist the colonial 
authorities In wiping out Stuurman's bandits. He actually succeeded 
in doing so. 

§ 169. The Sixth Kaffir War, 1835.— Towards the end of 1834, the 
Kaffirs on the eastern border again invaded the Colony. This led to 
the Sixth Kaffir War (1835). A horde of about 20,000 Kaffirs poured 
into the Colony, laying waste the entire country before them, and 
inflicting great losses in cattle and property upon the frontier-farmers 
— a repetition of what had so often occurred upon the eastern border. 
This was the first war in which the Kaffirs used firearms. 

Colonel Harry Smith. — Colonel Smith (well known in later years as 
Sir Harry Smith) assumed the command of the frontier, and such 
effectual military operations were carried on that peace was concluded 
within the year. 

Grant of Territory to the Fingoes.— The country between the 
Keiskama and Fish Rivers was allotted to the Fingoes (a tribe which 
was descended from the Amahlubi, the Amabele, and the Amazizi, 
which had fled before the Zulus). This tribe, which numbered some 
17,000 altogether, had sought protection from the Colony against the 
Xosas, and they were the only people who gained anything by the 
war. Colonist as well as Xosa lost heavily. 

Queen Adelaide. — King: Williamstown. — The Tembus are taken 
under British Protection. — The territory between the Keiskama and 
the Kei Rivers was annexed under the name of the province of 
Queen Adelaide, the Kaffirs who occupied it becoming British 
subjects; King: Williamstown sprang up upon the banks of the 
Buffalo River. Peace and order reigned once more ; missionaries 
resumed their work amongst the natives (as at Lovedale, a mission 
station belonging to the Glasgow Missionary Society). By this extension 
of the northern boundary of Cape Colony, the Tembus, who lived in 
the vicinity of the Kei River, were taken under British protection, a 
term which meant, as a matter of fact, that the Government would be 
better able to control their movements. Sir Benjamin D'Urban's 
wise and sympathetic administration rendered him exceedingly 
popular with both the Dutch and English colonists. 

§ 170. Dr. Philip's Opposition. — Dr. Philip, however, entirely 
disapproved of the terms of peace. In his opinion, a great injury had 
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been done the Kaffirs, and in order to get an alteration of the 
articles of peace, he visited England, taking with him two Kaffirs, 
who had received some education at a mission station. This party of 
three was received with open arms by the advocates of the negro 
cause, and was required to give evidence before a Committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to examine into the condition of the 
aborigines in British colonies. 

Lord Glenelg. — Captain Stockenstrdm. — Lord Glenelg was Secre- 
tary of State at this time. He had no ability whatever for such a post, 
and after he had committed several serious blunders, not only with 
regard to South Africa, but also in the case of other British colonies, 
he was obliged to retire from office. He was entirely in sympathy with 
Dr. Philip, and his views were confirmed by the evidence of another 
witness, an Afrikander then on furlough in Europe, Captain 
Stockenstrdm. 

§ 171a. Articles of Peace withdrawn; Land restored to Kaffirs. 
— Dr. Philip's party won the day, and the terms of the peace concluded 
with the Kaffirs were set aside. The land between the Keiskama and 
Kei Rivers had to be restored to the Kaffirs, so that the Keiskama 
again became the boundary of the Colonies, treaties were concluded 
with Kaffir chiefs, which placed them on an equality with the Cape 
Government, and Captain Stockenstrdm was appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of the eastern districts. 

§ 171& Anger of Colonists. — Such legislation seemed prompted by 
a desire to wilfully provoke the colonists, both Dutch and English. No 
wonder that many families preferred to abandon the land of their birth 
rather than remain under a Government, which, from a distance of 
thousands of miles, issued orders calculated to render the claims of 
colonists of less importance than those of the aboriginal natives. 

§i7if. D'Urban's Views. — In a despatch forwarded to Lord 
Glenelg, Governor D'Urban stated in plain terms what he conceived 
to be his duty, pleading as well for "His Majesty's innocent and 
sorely tried subjects," the frontier-farmers, thus subjected again to the 
pillage and plunder of Kaffirs. The Fingoes also were attacked by 
their enemies, and the British protection promised them proved of 
scant assistance. 

Dismissal of Governor D'Urban. — Governor D'Urban was dismissed 
from office, but although he handed over the reins of government to 
his successor in 1838, he remained in South Africa until 1846. He left 
South Africa for British North America, where he had been appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial forces, and where he died in 
1859. Sir Benjamin D'Urban ought always to be remembered with 
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gratitude as a man who sacrificed the best years of his life, and his 
position, for the welfare of South Africa. 

§ 17 1</. Creation of New Districts and Municipalities. — Three districts 
were created in 1837 :— Port Elizabeth, Colesberg, and Cradock ; and 
a sub-district, Clanwilliam. After the promulgation of an ordinance 
relating to the establishment of elective municipal councils, Beaufort 
West, Somerset East, George, Grahamstown and Cradock requested to 
be created municipalities. Cape Town became a municipality in 1840. 

§ 172. That portion of South African history which deals with the 
emigrant-formers, the Boers, is of so striking a character that events 
taking place in the Cape Colony within that period sink into comparative 
insignificance beside it 

Governor Napier. — Resignation of Lord Glenelg. — General George 
Thomas Napier, governor of the Cape Colony from 1838 to 1844, came 
out an ardent supporter of the policy pursued by Lord Glenelg with 
regard to the natives ; but he had not been long in office before he 
recognized the folly of such a policy, and the terms of the treaties con- 
cluded with Kaffir chiefs were not carried into effect. So strongly was 
his sympathy aroused by the plight of the colonists that he urged the 
authorities in England to grant a sum of £350,000 from the Imperial 
treasury to make good the losses inflicted upon them by marauding 
Kaffirs. But the Home Government turned a deaf ear to his request ! 
In 1839 Lord Glenelg retired from office. His utter ignorance of colonial 
politics had a great deal to do with the Colony's obtaining responsible 
government, for it became very evident that men on the spot were 
more competent to judge of existing conditions in South Africa than 
a Government separated by thousands of miles of intervening ocean. 

§1734. Church Affairs. — Church Ordinance of 1843. — New 
Villages. — A modification was made in the restraints imposed by 
civil authorities upon Church matters. The Church Regulations of 
1804, issued by Commissioner de Mist (see § 134) were repealed by 
the Church Ordinance of 1843, which invested the Synod of the Dutch 
Reformed Church with the power of regulating its own internal affairs. 
The Dutch Reformed Church was thus partially released from state 
control. Several churches were erected, a large proportion of which 
became the nucleus of new villages. Congregations were thus 
established at Riversdale (so named in honour of Rivers, the civil 
commissioner of Swellendam), Bredasdorp (in honour of Michael van 
Breda, member of the Legislative Council), Napier, Wellington, Prince 
Albert, and later on, Richmond (in honour of Governor Maitland's 
father-in-law), Victoria West, French Hoek, Mossel Bay, and Burgers- 
dorp, then situated beyond the limits of the Colony. 

H 
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§i73& Wool-growing. — The freed Slaves remove to Towns. — 
Increase of Colonists.— The apprenticeship of the Freed negroes (see 
§i6&/) expired in 1838, and many farmers, finding themselves without 
labourers, turned to the growing of wool. The majority of the freed 
slaves removed to villages and to Cape. Town, where an outbreak of 
measles in 1839, and of small-pox in 1840, carried off a considerable 
number of them. To compensate for the large numbers of white 
people the Colony was losing through the Great Trek, efforts were 
made to obtain emigrants from Europe. Some 5000 artisans and 
labourers emigrated from Great Britain and Ireland to the Cape, 
where they prospered as they understood their trade. A few hundred 
emigrant children were sent out by the Children's Friend Society, and 
a number of soldiers, who had served their time, settled in the Colony. 

§ i73f. Educational Matters. — A new system of education was 
introduced in 1839, whereby residents of towns were greatly benefited, 
and a Superintendent-General of Education was appointed. Never- 
theless, free schools continued to exist along with Government schools, 
as, for instance, the free school at Cape Town under the control of the 
Maatschappij tot Nut van *t Algemeen, where excellent instruction was 
given through the medium of Dutch. 

§ 173d. A Steamship-service. — A number of insurance companies 
and banks were established ; a steamship-service between Cape Town 
and Port Elizabeth was opened in 1 838 ; roads and mountain passes were 
constructed at no great expense, as the work was accomplished by con- 
vict labour ; light-houses rendered a dangerous coast somewhat safer. 

§174, Governor Maitland.— At the time when General Maitland 
( 1 844-1 847) was despatched to the Cape as Governor, rapid progress 
was being made in all directions. The native problem alone had not 
been satisfactorily solved, and the Kaffirs remained a perpetual menace 
to the prosperity and welfare of the Colony. 

Retrenchment— Redemption of Public Debt— Owing to judicious 
retrenchment in the civil service, the annual expenditure of the Colony 
had been steadily decreasing. The guano deposits on the Guano 
Islands on the west coast brought a sum of ,£50,000 into the treasury ; 
the sale of several of the drostdij buildings realized another £10,000. 
Thus the Colony became free from debt 

A wise ordinance, issued by the Lieutenant-Governor for the 
Eastern Province, required the coloured part of the population of 
towns and villages to reside in locations. 

In 1846 the leper-asylum (see §161) was transferred to Robben 
Island, to lessen the danger of infection. In that same year Cape 
Town was provided with gaslight. 
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§ 175. The Seventh Kaffir War, 1846-1847.— The Kaffirs continued 
to disturb the border. The treaties which had been concluded with 
them (see § 171a) were modified to a certain extent in 1845, but it 
required the Seventh Kaffir War (1846-1847) to show the advocates of 
the Kaffir cause in Europe the utter folly of a system which placed 
the native on a level with the white man. 

This war is known as " The War of the Axe," as the direct cause 
of it was the theft of an axe, and the rescue of the thief by a party 
of his friends. Officers blundered repeatedly ; heavy losses were 
sustained, and a large convoy of waggons loaded with stores was 
captured by the Kaffirs. 

Governors Maitland, Pottinger, and Smith. — When there were 
no more cattle left in the frontier districts to be plundered the 
war came to an end. The powers of three successive Governors, 
Sir Peregrine Maitland, Sir Henry Pottinger (January to December, 
1847), and Sir Harry Smith, were put to the test in this war, but 
the Kaffirs, not being conquered, had no intention of abiding by 
the peace of 1847. 

British Kaffraria under the Control of a High Commissioner. — Kaffir 
territories were placed under the control of a High Commissioner. 
British Kaffraria, as these districts were named, was not annexed 
to the Colony, but became a distinct dependency of the Crown (1847). 

§ 176a. The Eighth Kaffir War, 1850.— Sir George Cathcart, 1852- 
1854. — That the Kaffirs were by no means submissive became very 
apparent in 1850, when war (the Eighth Kaffir War) broke out once 
more. So serious was the situation that even burghers of the Western 
Provinces were called out The struggle was long and bitter. The 
colonists sustained heavy losses, and the war came to an end only 
when the Xosa and Tembus began to suffer from a scarcity of food- 
supplies. Before peace was formally concluded, Sir Harry Smith had 
been recalled and Sir George Cathcart had succeeded him as Governor 

(1852-1854). 

§ 176^. While Sir Harry was still at the head of affairs, a matter 

of great importance had agitated the residents of Cape Town. 
The Imperial Parliament had decided to turn the Cape into a penal 
settlement (similar to that at Botany Bay in New South Wales, and 
Tasmania and Western Australia). 

The 'Neptune/ 1849. — The colonists indignantly protested 
against this resolution, and when the * Neptune ' put into Simon's 
Bay, with her freight of criminals, in 1849, no one would have any 
communication with her, or supply her with foodstuffs. The Cape 
Government then provided the vessel with food-supplies, and after 
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lying in the harbour for some five months, the * Neptune ' carried her 
unwelcome freight to Tasmania. 

§ 1 76V. Loss of the * Birkenhead,' 1852. — A terrible shipping disaster, 
taking place under most tragic circumstances, was the wreck of the 
' Birkenhead ' off Danger Point, in 1852. Some 400 lives were lost. 
The utmost order prevailed on the sinking vessel, the women and 
children being lowered into the lifeboats, while the soldiers and crew 
awaited the breaking up of the vessel with heroic composure. 

A Tract of Country is allotted to the Tembus. — Upon the close of 
the war, the district now known as Glen Grey was allotted to the 
Tembus, while the tract of country which fell open (called Queens- 
town) was assigned to European colonists, who would be liable for 
military service, should occasion arise. 

Grant of Territory to the Fingoes near the Amatola Mountains. — The 
Fingoes were rewarded for their services during the war by a grant 
of territory in the neighbourhood of the Amatola Mountains. 

§177. Governor Grey, 1854-1861. — Governor Cathcart left the 
Colony in 1854. He was killed fighting against the Russians in the 
Crimean War. His successor at the Cape was Sir George Grey, 
whose administration lasted from 1 854-1 861. He was a man of 
noble character, and he devoted his abilities and energies to the 
development of the Cape. 

Parliamentary Institutions, 1854. — One of the most important 
events of his administration was the granting of Parliamentary institu- 
tions to the Cape Colony in 1854. The colonists had repeatedly asked 
for self-government, and in 1853, the Imperial Parliament yielded to 
the request, and in 1854 parliamentary institutions were created. 

Establishment of a Cape Parliament — The members of the Legis- 
lative Council (see § 167^) had drawn up a Draft of the Constitution. 
Parliament was to sit in Cape Town, and to consist of two houses, a 
Legislative Council, and a Legislative Assembly. 
Composition of both houses : 

The Legislative Council, ( 8 to be returned by the Western Province. 1 
15 members^ „ „ „ Eastern ,, 

Its Duration : 10 years. 
Its Chairman : the Chief Justice of the Cape Colony, who 

possessed a casting-vote only. 
Candidates for a Seat on the Legislative Council are required to be 

(1) at least 30 years old ; 

(2) in possession of fixed property to the value of ^2000 ; or 

(3) in possession of freehold property to the value of ,£4000. 

1 In 1874 the two electoral divisions were re-divided into seven. 
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Voters were required :— 

(i) to be male subjects of the Queen either by birth or 

naturalisation ; 
(2) to have tenure of house or land or portion thereof to 

the value of at least ^25 ; x 
or to be in receipt of a salary of at least ,£50 a year ; 

or n w » » j> » j6^5 „ in 

addition to board and lodging. 2 
Registration of Voters to take place every second year. 
Colour or Religion to be no bar to enfranchisement. 
A voter to be allowed to record his vote for a candidate for the 

Legislative Council 7 or 8 times, if desirable. 

tt e a vi (A 2 to be returned from 21 electoral divisions. 

House of Assembly, I, ,. . . _, A 

jit «,A*niv>r«{ 4 » » » l » dlvlslon (^at 

46 member^ ofCapeTown) . 

Electoral Divisions: Cape Town, the Cape Peninsula, Stellen- 
bosch, Paarl, Malmesburg, Caledon, Worcester, Beaufort, 
Swellendam, George, Uitenhage, Port Elizabeth, Grahams- 
town, Albany, Somerset, Graaff Reinet, Fort Beaufort, 
Victoria, Albert, Cradock, Colesberg. 

Sittings to take place at least once in twelve months. 3 

Qualifications of Voters : as above. Each voter to be eligible for 
membership of the House of Assembly. 

Chairman to be chosen by the House. He is called the Speaker. 

The Governor has the power : 

(1) to dissolve the House of Assembly (apart from the 
other chamber). 

(2) To dissolve both Houses at the same time. 

Owners of the required amount of property in two or more 

electoral divisions to have the right to record their votes 

in each division, for candidates of the House of Assembly 

(not for the Legislative Council). 

The Ministry was independent of the Parliament. It consisted of 

the following members : the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, 

the Treasurer-General and the Auditor-General, who were all of them 

appointed in England. Their powers were as follows :— 

(1) The drafting of bills. 

(2) The right of debate both in the Legislative Council and in the 

1 In 1887 raised to £75. 

* Now cancelled. 

* From October, 1900, to the end of August, 1902, there was no Parliamentary 
session. 
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House of Assembly, but not that of voting in either 
chamber. 

(3) They formed the Executive. 

When a bill had passed the Legislative Council and the House of 
Assembly, it required the Governor's assent to become statute or act 
of Parliament. The Queen had the right of withholding the royal 
assent for a period of two years after a bill had been submitted to the 
home government. (Right of veto.) 

The number of members of Parliament has been greatly increased 
since 1854, owing to the formation of new electoral divisions. 
The Act of 

1853 gave the Upper House 1 5 members, and the Lower House 46 

99 
» 
99 
91 
99 

99 

99 

99 

26 I07 

According to the census returns of 1854, the population of the 
Colony consisted of 140,000 whites and 200,000 coloured. That so 
much power was vested in the hands of the Ministries which succeeded 
each other from 1854 to 1872, a body of men appointed in England, 
and over whom the Cape Parliament had no control, was considered a 
grievance by the majority of colonists. 

§ 178. Responsible Government, 1872. — In 1872 the Cape Colony 
was granted Responsible Government. A ministry chosen from both 
houses would in future undertake the responsibilities which had rested 
with the Governor before this date. These Ministers would hold office 
as long as their measures were supported by a majority in Parliament, 1 
or until they should be dismissed from office by the Governor as 
having, in his opinion, adopted a policy injurious to the state. 

The Ministry. — A ministry had to consist of at least 5 members : 
the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Treasurer-General, 

1 Should a ministry be defeated on a minor point it would not resign, but only 
if defeated on a vital question, or if a vote of non-confidence should be passed. 
Even in such a case, it could retain office for the time being, and request the 
Governor to declare a General Election — "an appeal to the country." On the 
majority in the new houses the life of the ministry would depend. 
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the Commissioner for Crown Lands and Public Works, the Secretary 
for Native Affairs. 1 This body of five formed the Cabinet, and each 
member became a Minister with Portfolio, and received a salary. 
One of the five generally becomes the Prime Minister (Premier), 
usually the leader of the opposition which effected the downfall of the 
previous ministry. One or more members of Parliament may have a 
seat on this Cabinet, without receiving salary. Such a Cabinet mem- 
ber is known as a Minister without Portfolio. The Premier himself 
might hold no portfolio, and would thus draw no salary. Should the 
Premier resign office, the entire Cabinet resigns with him ; should one 
of the other ministers send in his resignation the Premier appoints 
his successor. The first Premier of the Cape Colony was Mr. (after- 
wards Sir John) Molteno. The Cabinet serves as a council of advice 
for the Governor. The Governor keeps aloof from parties ; this means 
that he shows a preference neither for one party nor for the other. 

Dutch to be spoken in Parliament as well as English. — The 
language used in Parliament was exclusively English, a fact which 
Dutch-speaking colonists regarded as an injustice to their mother- 
tongue. In 1882 the Hon. J. H. Hofmeyr moved that Dutch also 
might be used in debate. This motion became law, and gave rise to 
the erection of a Language Monument at Burgersdorp. 

§ 179. Sir George Grey. — His native policy. — Sir George Grey was 
not only Governor of the Cape Colony but High Commissioner of 
British Kaffraria as well. He was anxious to convince the Kaffir 
nation by practical examples of the utility of labour by the construc- 
tion of roads, and of a breakwater at the mouth of the Buffalo River 
(East London) ; and of the worthlessness of witch-doctors, by the 
erection of a hospital at King Williamstown. He encouraged mis- 
sionary societies to start industrial schools where natives could be 
taught a trade. Thus a training-school was opened at Lovedale for 
native teachers, interpreters and evangelists. Under Governor Grey's 
administration, a monthly allowance was made to Kaffir chiefs, pay- 
able only during good behaviour. 

In 1857 circumstances drove large numbers of Xosas into the 
Colony. Before this date Fingoes and Tembus alone had settled on 
Cape Colony territory, for British Kaffraria formed no part of the 
Colony. 

Umhlakaza. — A Kaffir girl, Nongkause, and her uncle, Umhlakaza, 
professed to receive messages from the spirit-world to the effect that 
if the entire Xosa nation was ready to carry out their instructions, the 

1 Ever since 1893 the Premier has held this office ; the Secretary for Agriculture 
became a member of the Cabinet. 
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white man would be driven out of the country for ever. The Xosas 
had, first of all, to loll and eat all their cattle, and destroy all their corn. 
A miracle would then he wrought, and in future the Xosas would live 
in freedom and in plenty. The Kaffirs obeyed Umhlakaza's instruc- 
tions ; cattle were slain, and grain was destroyed until nothing was 
left. No miracle took place on the appointed day, a famine was the 
result, and some 70,000 Xosas perished from hunger. Of the re- 
mainder, thousands managed to reach the Colony, where they begged 
for food. They either took service with the colonists, or were allowed 
to settle in the locations on farms on payment of rent, and in return 
for labour. 

British Kaffraria peopled by Whites. — British Kaffraria lost a large 
part of its population by the famine, and land was allotted by the 
High Commissioner to suitable persons (European) of the Cape 
Colony, on the condition of their paying a quit rent, and of rendering 
military service when occasion arose. 

German Colonists. —The Kei River becomes the Boundary, 1865. — 
Grants of land were likewise made to those Germans who had served 
against Russia under the English flag during the Crimean War ; and 
also in 1858 and 1859 to a few thousand farmers (inclusive of women 
and children) from North Germany, who speedily made a comfortable 
living as colonists. Place names, such as Berlin, Potsdam, Frankfort, 
and Wiesbaden, still exist to remind us of the land of their birth. King; 
WUliamstown became the most important town in British Kaffraria. 
The laws which governed this territory were in accordance with the 
wishes of the Cape Parliament, which, however, had no control whatever 
over this province. It was only in 1865 that British Kaffraria was an- 
nexed to the Cape Colony and that the Kei River became the boundary. 

In addition to the annexation of British Kaffraria in 1865, the 
Colony's limits were extended so as to embrace Basutoland (see § 190* 
and §237) in 1871, Fingoland, or the Transkei in 1875, Griqualand 
East in 1876, Griqualand West in i88o,Tembuland in 1885, Pondoland 
in 1894, and British Bechuanaland in 1895. 

§ 180. Griqualand West, and the Discovery of Diamonds. — The 
discovery of diamonds in Griqualand West in 1867 caused no little 
commotion. Just as a host of gold-diggers had poured into California 
and Australia on the discovery of gold, so numbers of people flocked 
to the diamond-fields. The first stone pronounced to be a diamond 
had been found near to the Orange River. 

Kimberley. — The banks of the Vaal River were also searched, and 
the quantities of diamonds discovered where Kimberley (called after 
John Wodehouse, Earl of Kimberley) now stands, led to mines being 
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opened, the Kimberley mine, De Beers, Dutoitspan, and Bultfontein. 
(Your teacher will be able to explain to you how diamond mines are 
worked.) But to whom did the country containing these diamond 
fields belong ? Emigrants from the Colony (see § 17 10 and § 192), 
under the leadership of Fourie, had bought it from a Koranna chief 
Dantzer. From 1848 to 1854 it had formed part of the territory of the 
Orange River Sovereignty, and part of the Orange Free State there- 
after. Burghers occupied farms in this district, holding title-deeds 
for the same issued by the Orange River Sovereignty, and they had 
been more than twenty years in possession. 

Nicholas Waterboer. — Griqualand West annexed to the Cape 
Colony. — But when diamonds were discovered, a Griqua chieftain, 
Nicholas Waterboer (son of the chief of that name mentioned in 
§ 168), laid claim to the district ; no Griquas had ever, to the know- 
ledge of men, inhabited this part of the country, nor had any one 
supported Waterboer's claims, when he urged them in 1863, and 
consequently before the discovery of diamonds. This discovery, how- 
ever, put a very different complexion upon matters. In 1871 Sir Henry 
Barkly annexed the country. State-President Jan Hendrik Brand, 
though deeply deprecating the injustice of Sir Henry's action, pre- 
vented his burghers from seeking a collision with England. The Gape 
Parliament was strongly opposed to annexation (Merriman, amongst 
others, protested against it in an eloquent speech), so much so that 
the High Gommissioner withdrew his Bill. In 1876 the High Court 
of the Colony delivered judgment to the effect that Waterboer had 
never had any right whatsoever to the disputed territory. The Free 
State now expected and asked for its restoration. The British Govern- 
ment refused to restore the annexed country, offering as compensation 
for the waiving of all claims the sum of j£oo,ooo, a small sum to pay 
for a domain rich in diamonds worth hundreds of millions ! It is a 
significant fact that the diamond fields were in a state of great disorder 
subsequent to the annexation, while the utmost law and order had 
prevailed under the Government of the Free State. The Kimberley 
mines came to be owned in later years by a Trust Company, created 
by Cecil Rhodes. This Trust was an amalgamation of various com- 
panies, and left no room for individual digging. Kaffir miners, who 
were located in compounds, bought supplies directly from the Trust, 
so that there was little or no opportunity for retail enterprise. 

§ 181. The Ninth Kaffir War, 1877-1878.— In 1877 the Ninth Kaffir 
War commenced. It was caused by a raid on Fingo cattle by a party 
of Xosas, who wished to avenge the wounds inflicted upon some of 
their number in a quarrel which arose at a Fingo marriage-feast. 
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British troops, assisted by a body of police and volunteers, conducted 
operations so effectually, that the authorities felt they could dispense 
with the services of the volunteers. Thereupon the Xosas across the 
Kei called upon their brethren in the Cape Colony for help, and most 
of these joined in the revolt. The Kaffirs were defeated at Kentani 
in 1878, and peace followed. 

Peace Preservation Act — Basutoland becomes a Crown Colony. — 
A direct consequence of this war was the Peace Preservation Act, 
passed by the Cape Parliament in 1879, which restricted the possession 
and carrying of arms by natives. The Fingoes and Gaika- Kaffirs 
submitted to this law, but the Basutos rose in rebellion. It seemed 
impossible for the Cape to effect the subjugation of Basutoland, so the 
latter country was separated from the Colony, and became a distinct 
Crown Colony in 1884. 

§ 182. Marks of Progress. — The Cape Colony made great progress 
in the nineteenth century ; she reaped the benefit of inventions and 
discoveries. 

Railways. — Railways facilitated intercourse to a considerable 
extent ; the Cape Town to Wellington line (1 860-1 863) was continued 
in 1885 up to Kimberley, and in 1894 as far as Mafeking ; it now 
stretches across the Zambesi, and will one day connect Cape Town 
with Cairo. The Port Elizabeth to Cradock and Colesberg line 
(1885) was continued in 1893 as far as Pretoria. The railway con- 
necting East London with the interior is of great service fo» the 
transport of produce. 

To facilitate communication on land, more modern methods of 
locomotion have come into use, the bicycle, motor-car, and electric- 
tram. What part airships and flying-machines are to play in the 
future of South Africa cannot as yet be foretold. 

§ 183. Steamships.— Communication with Europe is carried on by 
excellent steamship services along the west and east coasts, and we 
may be thankful that disasters, such as the loss of the ' Drummond 
Castle' in 1896, and the Australian liner c Waratah' in 1909, are of 
very rare occurrence. The Cape is also in regular communication 
with America, Asia, and Australia. 

Cape Town (which also possesses docks), East London, and Port 
Elizabeth have excellent harbours. The opening of the Suez Canal 
in 1869 was a serious loss to Cape Town, for vessels could now pro- 
ceed to India by a shorter and safer route, and at lower insurance 
rates. Submarine cables have been laid along the west and east 
coasts, and keep the Cape Colony well informed of foreign events. 
On land the telegraph is in general use, and we may expect wireless 
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stations to be shortly installed, so as to enable vessels bound for 
coast ports to communicate with the shore. Except in large towns, 
little use is as yet made of the telephone as a means of communication 
with the interior. 

Army. — British troops are always dispatched from elsewhere 
for the defence of the Cape Colony, in addition to the Cape Mounted 
Riflemen, a corps which has been in existence since 1853. Should 
occasion arise, these troops would be strengthened by volunteer corps, 
and the Mounted Police. For the last few years Simon's Town has 
been used as a naval station. 

§ 184. Industries and manufactures are still in their infancy. Corn- 
mills, breweries, tobacco-factories, jam-factories, and distilleries are 
to be mentioned. 

Cattle-rearing. — To improve the breed of cattle, Angora goats 
have been imported ever since 1859, as well as cattle from Holland 
and Friesland, sheep from France, etc. Rinderpest, scab, swine fever, 
East Coast fever, and other diseases have from time to time wrought 
havoc amongst cattle. The district of Oudtshoorn owes its prosperity 
chiefly to its ostrich-farming, a pursuit taken up first in 1865. 

Agriculture. — Irrigation. — Agriculture is developing rapidly owing 
to improvements in implements, many of which are now worked by 
steam. Guano deposits make a very valuable manure; the con- 
struction of enormous reservoirs for the irrigation of land, after 
the example of the early Egyptians and Babylonians, will contribute 
greatly to the general prosperity of South Africa ; attempts are also 
being made to find a means to prevent the surface layer of soil from 
being washed away and carried down to the sea by floods, which 
leave only the bedrock behind. It is hoped that by the planting of 
large plantations of trees, South Africa will become a thickly wooded 
country. The cultivation of Turkish tobacco and of the thornless 
cactus (which would serve as fodder for cattle in dry districts) will 
probably be of importance for the whole of South Africa. The South 
African farmer has constantly to fight against insect pests, such as 
locusts, the codlin-moth, the Australian bug, and growths of fungi, 
such as rust in vines and grain, phylloxera and potato-blight, etc. 

§ 185. Quantities of goods are imported annually. Amongst the 
most important exports are diamonds, gold, wool, ostrich-feathers, 
Angora wool and skins. The Cape Colony is rich in minerals, such 
as copper (Namaqualand), diamonds, gold, tin, and coal. 

Education. — The system of education in South Africa has been 
much improved during the last seventy years. In 1859 a Theological 
Seminary (compare § 162) was opened at Stellenbosch for the training 
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of divinity students of the Dutch (Nederduits) Reformed Church ; 
since 1869 the Reformed Church of South Africa trains her divinity 
students at a Seminary at Burgersdorp, after the war it was removed 
to Potchefstroom. The University of the Cape of Good Hope was 
established in 1873 > it * s entirely an examining, and not a teaching 
body. The leading Colleges are the South African College at Cape 
Town, and the Victoria College at Stellenbosch. This village owes 
the position it takes up to-day in educational matters to Professors 
Murray and Hofmeyr, and the Rev. Dr. Neethling. An Agricultural 
School has been opened at Elsenburg (see § 64). There are separate 
educational institutions for the children of Roman Catholic parents. 
A School Board Act was passed in 1905. 

Libraries, newspapers, and periodicals keep the public well informed 
of current events and topics. In order to promote the study of the 
Dutch language, and of the national history, the Zuid-Afrikaansche 
Taalbond was formed in 1890. Since 1905 the Zuid-Afrikaansche 
Onderwijzers Unie has existed along with the South African Teachers' 
Association. 

Royal Visits. — Various members of the Royal Family have visited 
South Africa from time to time. In i860 H.R.H. Prince Alfred, the 
second son of Queen Victoria, paid the Cape a visit. He was followed 
by H.R.H. the Duke of Cornwall and York in 1901, H.R.H. the 
Duke of Connaught, brother to the present King, in 1906, and H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales expects to visit South Africa again in 1910, to 
open the first session of the Parliament of the Union. 

§ 186. The Cape Colony and the Boer War, 1899.— The South 
African War of 1899 and the years immediately following left its mark 
upon Cape Colony. Many Afrikanders, bound by the closest of 
family-ties, as well as by a common history, to the belligerents, took 
up arms against the British Government. Those of them who were 
captured were court-martialled and shot for having broken their oath 
of allegiance to the Queen ; others whose loyalty was suspected 
suffered the same fate. 

Disenfranchisement. — All who returned to the Cape Colony after 
the conclusion of peace, and who were proved to have fought against 
British soldiers, were found guilty of high treason, and were disen- 
franchised for a certain number of years or for life. The total number 
of such disenfranchised persons was over 10,000. The invasion of the 
Cape Colony by various commandos belonging to the belligerent 
states did not lead to a general rising, as many people had predicted. 

Dr. Jameson becomes Premier. — The disenfranchisement of so 
many colonists contributed to give the so-called Progressive Party a 
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majority in Parliament Dr. Jameson thereupon became Premier, 
and he brought in a bill (which was passed) by which towns were to 
return a greater number of members to Parliament than before. 
This measure was expected to give the Progressive Party a majority 
at fresh elections, as residents of towns were not for the most part 
members of the Afrikander Bond (a political association formed in 1880, 
under the leadership and organisation of the Hon. J. H. Hofmeyr). 

J. X. Merriman becomes Premier. — Nevertheless, the majority of 
Cape Colony's population did not appear to be satisfied with Dr. 
Jameson's administration, and at the general elections of 1908, th 
Opposition (the South African Party) obtained a majority in both 
houses, and the Merriman Ministry came into power. 

.Retrenchment — The debt of the Cape Colony has grown enormously 
of late, and the Government is now attempting, by careful retrench- 
ment in every direction, and by the imposition of various taxes, to 
reduce the annual deficit appreciably. 

Federation. — Let us hope that under a United South Africa, an 
era of peace and prosperity will dawn for the whole country, and 
consequently, for the Cape Colony as well. 

187. List of Governors. — For the sake of reference, we append 
the following list of Governors who succeeded Sir Benjamin 
D'Urban :— 

Sir George Napier (1838-44) Sir Bartle Frere (1877-80) 

Sir Peregrine Maitland (1844-46) Sir Hercules Robinson (1880-8$) 

Sir Henry Pottinger (1846-47) Lord Loch (1889-94) 

Sir Harry Smith (1847-52) Lord Rosmead (1894-97) 

Sir George Cathcart (1852-54) Sir Alfred Milner (1897-1901) 

Sir George Grey (1854-61) Sir Walter F. Hely-Hutchinson 
Sir Philip Wodehouse (1861-70) (from 1901) 

Sir Henry Barkly (1870-77) 

The list of Ministers from 1872 is as follows :— 

Molteno Ministry (1872-78) Third Sprigg Ministry (1896-98) 

First Sprigg Ministry (1878-81) Schreiner Ministry (1 898-1900) 

Scanlen Ministry (1881-84) Fourth Sprigg Ministry 
Upington Ministry (1884-86) (1 900-1 904) 

Second Sprigg Ministry (1886-90) Jameson Ministry (1904-1908) 

First Rhodes Ministry (1890-93) Merriman Ministry (from 1908) 
Second Rhodes Ministry ( 1893-96) 

Population. — According to the census returns of 1904, the popula- 
tion of Cape Colony numbers over 2,400,000 persons, 580,000 of whom 
are whites. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE GREAT TREK AND THE REPUBLIC OF NATAL 

§ 1 88. Desire for Emigration and Spirit of Freedom. — Even before 
the nineteenth century, when the Cape Colony was a possession of .the 
Dutch East India Company, colonists had removed with their cattle 
far into the interior, and the tie which bound them to the Company 
was a very loose one (see 163). We remarked that these colonists, 
living as they did at a considerable distance from Cape Town, in the 
districts of Swellendam and Graaff Reinet, and becoming dissatisfied 
with the rule of the Company, had formed themselves into independent 
republics, but had been compelled to submit to British authority 
(see § 122). 

Grievances of Dutch-speaking Colonists. — British administration 
had followed and the Home Government had committed blunder alter 
blunder. 

(1) The Dutch language was either ignored or prohibited. 

(2) Old Roman-Dutch Law together with representation of colonists 
(landdrost, heemraden, burgher councils, §53 and § 60) was done away 
with and superseded by new institutions (§ 166a). 

(3) Coloured persons were placed on an equality with whites, with- 
out the latter being given the protection of a Vagrant Act. 

(4) Influential English writers, Sir John Barrow and the missionary, 
Dr. Philip, had succeeded in prejudicing the British public against the 
colonists by circulating false and unjustifiable reports about them. 

(5) Friends of the Negroes in Britain, in their zeal for the cause of 
the black man, were most unjust to the Dutch colonists. 

(6) The colonists had received totally inadequate compensation for 
their manumitted slaves. 

(7) Colonists settled in the eastern districts were neither protected 
by the Government from marauding Kaffirs, nor were they permitted 
to protect themselves. 

§ 189. The Emancipation of Slaves was not the Cause of the Trek. 
—It has been repeatedly stated that the emancipation of slaves was the 

no 
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direct cause of the emigration of the colonists. We remarked in a 
previous paragraph (§ 166V) that they themselves were in favour of a 
gradual emancipation. By far the largest number of emigrant-colonists 
had been settled in the eastern province, where the number of slaves 
was considerably less than the number in the western districts. In the 
latter province the proportion of emigrant-burghers, or Trekkers, was 
two per cent. ! Thus the colonists who were reduced to dire poverty 
by the abolition of slavery remained in the Colony. Moreover, the new 
territories, Natal, the Free State, and the Transvaal, never owned a 
single slave. 

The frontier-farmers resolve to emigrate. — As a matter of fact, it 
was Lord Glenelg's subversion, in December, 1835, OI " tne peace- 
treaties concluded with the Kaffirs, that drove the frontier-farmers to 
seek elsewhere the security denied them under the British Government. 
Rather than submit to such intolerable misrule, these frontier- 
colonists resolved to leave the land of their birth, and to seek a home 
in remote and unknown wilds, where they would probably be at the 
mercy of heathen savages and wild animals, but where they would at 
least be in a position to offer some defence. It* was not for the sake 
of religious freedom, as had been the motive of the Huguenots, that 
they abandoned their homes in the Colony, but in order to be free from 
an unwise and unsympathetic administration. Not a single Englishman 
at the present day will be found to defend Lord Glenelg's policy. 1 

" God and my Right," the motto which adorns the English Royal 
coat-of-arms, sums up the spirit which animated the breasts of the 
emigrant farmers. It was upon God and upon His protection that 
they relied. That He would never desert them was their certainty in 
an uncertain future. 

The Nationality of the Emigrant Farmers. — The Emigrant Farmers 
maintained that by thus leaving the Cape Colony they ceased to be 
British subjects, but since no one may shed the land of his birth as he 
would a garment (nemo potest exuere patriam) they nevertheless 
remained British subjects in the eye of the law. 2 The British 

1 Lord Glenelg's views of the causes which led to the Great Trek are appended 
here : "The motives of the emigration were the same as had in all ages impelled 
the strong to encroach upon the weak, and the powerful and unprincipled to wrest 
by force or fraud from the comparatively feeble and defenceless, wealth or property 
or dominion." 

Sir Benjamin D' Urban' s opinion of the emigrant farmers was that they were 
"a brave, patient, industrious, orderly, and religious people, the cultivators, the 
defenders, and the tax-contributors of the country." 

f It is very uncertain whether every single colonist, man for man, took an oath 
of allegiance when the Cape passed into British hands. 
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Government could no more prevent their emigration than Louis XIV. 
could stop all the Huguenots. How many Englishmen were there 
not to seek a new fatherland in America ? New states founded by 
these colonists would not be British territory, and, as a matter of fact, 
any extension of British territory in South Africa was not considered 
desirable before 1840. 

On the other hand, England regarded herself as the champion of 
all native-races, and these she expected, thanks to the low and cruel 
character given the Boers by Sir John Barrow and Dr. Philip, would 
be ill-treated and misused by the Emigrant Farmers. More important 
than this was the fear that large numbers of Kaffirs would remove 
southwards to the Cape Colony. Far-sighted statesmen in England 
saw the seriousness of the situation, but the consequences of the 
Great Trek were even more momentous than any one had predicted. 
A new nation was born — the Boers. 

§ 190a. The aborigines. — The history of the native races of South 
Africa living beyond the confines of the Cape Colony became of special 
Importance at the moment when the Emigrant-Boers began to 
leave the land of their birth. At the .beginning of the nineteenth . 

century, Natal had been inhabited by more than a million aborigines. J 

The strongest tribe amongst them was the Abatetwa (or Umtetwa). < 

Jobe, their chief, had two sons who plotted to murder him. The 
conspiracy leaked out, the sons were surprised and seized, but one of 
them escaped, with the head of an assegai in his back. He re- 
covered from the wound, and wandered about for years from district 
to district outside the boundaries of his native country. 

Dingiswayo. — After his father's death, he returned to his own tribe, 
who received him with open arms, and called him Dingiswayo, the 
Wanderer. The fact that he returned with horses in his possession 
added greatly to his renown, for the Abatetwa had never set eyes 
on such animals before. In the course of his wanderings, he had 
reached the Cape Colony, and had observed the discipline exercised 
by officers over soldiers in the service of the Company. Acting 
on the same principle on his return he divided his warriors into 
regiments after the fashion of a European army ; he also attempted 
to foster trade and various industries amongst his tribe. 

§ 190& Tshaka. — A son of the chief of the Ama-Zulu (the Zulus), 
Tshaka by name, fled for refuge to Dingiswayo. At his kraals the 
lad learnt the new system of warfare, and when he afterwards became 
the chief of the Zulu nation, he put into practice the training he had 
received amongst the Abatetwa, and divided his warriors into 
regiments and subjected them to discipline. On the death of 
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Dingiswayo, the Abatetwa chose Tshaka for their chief, and the 
Zulus and Abatetwa being now united under one ruler, he became 
the most powerful of the native chiefs of that day. Tshaka was 
exceedingly cruel, and would exterminate whole tribes with the excep- 
tion of the young men he wanted to serve in his armies. This army 
was splendidly organized, and the severe discipline to which his warriors 
had to submit, and their mode of life, recall the youthful Spartans of 
Antiquity. 

Natal depopulated. — The Fingoes.— By the year 1820 Tshaka's 
armies had turned Natal into a waste solitude. The Amaswazi (the 
Swazies) escaped the general annihilation by taking refuge in those 
parts of their country where practically impregnable natural strong- 
holds were numerous. Others, waging war in their turn, moved 
southwards, and from the remnants of the tribes which fell in battle 
there sprang a new nation, the Fingoes (see § 169), who were kept by 
the Xosas, on the borders of the Cape Colony, in a condition little 
short of slavery. In § 169, we noticed that under Sir Benjamin 
D'Urban's administration, land was allotted to these Fingoes as a 
reward for their neutrality in the Sixth Kaffir War. 

§ 190^. Moshesh. — At the head of another tribe was Moshesh, a 
powerful chief both then and in after years. It was he who made the 
Basutos into a great Nation. The Bechuanas were attacked in their 
turn by tribes fleeing before Tshaka's armies. 

Thaba Bosigo. — About 1824 Moshesh took possession of Thaba 
Bosigo, a mountain so formed by nature as to be an impregnable 
stronghold. With this as base, he conducted various expeditions by 
which he subdued the surrounding tribes. Tshaka he regarded 
as paramount chief, and he paid him a yearly tribute. In 1833 
French missionaries came to preach the gospel to the Basutos. 

§ 19c*/. Moselekatse. — Another chief must be mentioned as well, 
Moselekatse, a general in Tshaka's army who stood very high in his 
favour. By keeping back a portion of the booty captured during 
some campaign, he roused Tshaka's wrath, and to escape his 
vengeance he fled with the army under his command to that territory 
which was in later years to be known as the Transvaal. Moselekatse 
laid waste the country before him, following out his former master's 
methods, and thus he placed a great desert between Tshaka and 
himself. 

The Matabele. — The great height and splendid physique of his 
warriors gained them the name of the Matabele from the tribes who 
suffered so terribly at their hands. In 1831 Moselekatse sent an 
army to besiege Thaba Bosigo, but the attempt was unsuccessful, and 

I 
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the Matabele returned to the country where they had erected their 
kraals. Moselekatse was Tshaka's equal in cruelty. Alter Tshaka's 
death in 1838, Moselekatse was very well able to hold his own against 
his successor, Dingaan. 

§ 191. The Trek of Trichard and Van Rensburg, 1833. — It was 
amongst such savages that the Emigrant-Farmers were about to 
risk their lives. The first party to trek consisted of Louis Trichard 
and certain of his relatives who removed in 1833 fr° m ^ e district 
of Albany. Before they had crossed the colonial border, they 
were joined by another small party under the leadership of Jan 
▼an Rensburg, making in all a caravan of thirty ox-waggons. 
Travelling very slowly, they reached the Zoutpansberg in May 1836. 
Van Rensburg's party moved on again, and all but two of them 
were murdered by natives. Trichard's party left the Zoutpansberg a 
few months later. Fever attacked them and the tsetse-fly destroyed 
their cattle. In 1838 the remnants of the party reached Delagoa 
Bay, where several more were carried off by fever (Trichard amongst 
others). In 1839 ^ e survivors were carried by boat to Natal, which 
had in the mean time been reached by other Emigrant- Boers. 

§192. The Great Trek, 1836. — Trichard's trek is generally re- 
garded as the preliminary of the Great Trek which really began in 
1836. By the middle of that year no more ox-waggons were pro- 
curable for love or money in the Graaff Reinet district ; practically all 
had been pressed into service by the Emigrant- Boers. Burghers 
began to leave the Colony in small bands composed of relatives, 
friends and inhabitants of the same district These parties consisted 
not of strong men only, but of wqmen, children, and greybeards, who, 
all of them, accompanied the waggons loaded with their personal 
effects ; they differed in point of numbers, some numbering a hundred 
persons or under, others two hundred. The reasons for this emigra- 
tion were clearly stated by Pieter Retief in the Declaration he 
published on January the 22nd, 1837. 

§193. Potgieter, Sarel Cilliers. — Commandant Andries Hendrik 
Potgieter was the leader of a party of Emigrant-Boers from the 
neighbourhood of Colesberg. With him was Paul Kruger, then a lad 
of ten, and Carel (or Sarel, according to pronunciation) Cilliers and 
family. They travelled slowly until they reached the Vet River, a 
tributary of the Vaal. 

Commandant Potgieter now formally purchased the country lying 
between the Vaal and Vet rivers from Makwana, who asserted 
that the dominions belonging to his tribe were of wide extent. 
A tract of land was reserved for Makwana's tribe ; payment was 
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made in cattle, and protection was promised Makwana against the 
Matabele. Thus the Boers, who had either sold or abandoned their 
properties in the Cape Colony, became, after much wandering, land- 
owners once more. 

Potgieter sets out on a Tour of Inspection. — Assault of the Matabele. 
— Vechtkop. — Soon after, the Commandant set out with a party of 
eleven men, including Sarel Cilliers, northwards on a tour of inspection 
to the Zoutpansberg. They found on their return to the encampment 
where their families had been left, that the latter had been exposed to 
terrible perils. The Matabele had attacked the camp, which was very * 
hurriedly transformed into a lager by drawing the waggons into a 
circle, but they had been beaten off. A stronger lager was thereupon 
constructed on a spot since known as Vechtkop. In October, 1836, 
the Matabele made a fresh assault upon the Boer lager. Just before 
the fight commenced, the Boers bared their heads, and Sarel Cilliers 
prayed the Almighty to prosper their arms. The Matabele were 
beaten off, 5000 being put to flight by 40 ! More than a thousand 
assegais were afterwards picked up within the lager ; they had done 
but little damage. The Matabele, however, had driven off all the 
cattle belonging to these Emigrants. 

§ 194. Maritz. — Thaba Nchn. — Fortunately, a third party of Emi- 
grant-Boers was not far off. They were under the leadership of 
Gerrit Maritz, a skilful waggon-maker from Graaff Reinet. They 
came to the assistance of their brother-emigrants, and both parties 
proceeded together to Thaba Nchu. On December 2nd, 1836, a 
MTolksraad, that is a general assembly of the Boers, was held to 
decide- upon a form of government. It was resolved that supreme 
legislative power should be vested in a body of seven members. 
One of the seven, Gerrit Maritz, was appointed Landdrost (see § 53), 
and the others Heemraden. 

Mosega burnt, January 17th, 1837. — Winburg. — An expedition 
under Commandants Potgieter and Maritz proceeded against Mosele- 
katse's kraals. Mosega, as these kraals were called, was set on fire, 
and a large number of cattle was captured, all without the loss of a 
single white man. 

The Boer lager was then removed to a place called Winburg 
in commemoration of this victory. Houses were built and a 
village sprang up. But the friendly relationship, which had at first 
characterized the intercourse of Commandants Potgieter and Maritz, 
soon ceased to exist. 

§ 195. Piet Retief. — Another band, under the leadership of Piet 
Retief, joined the Voortrekkers, as these pioneer-emigrants are 
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generally called. The number of Voortrekkers who left the Colony 
amounted to some 1800 in 1836, and from 5000 to 6000 in 1837. 
The victory at Mosega was partly responsible for this increase. 
Piet Retief will always be considered one of South Africa's most 
prominent and remarkable sons. His parents had removed from 
Stellenbosch to Wagenmakersvallie (the Wellington of to-day), and 
it was in this valley that Piet Retief was born in 1780. Here he lived 
until 1814, when he removed to the Eastern Province, where he became 
wealthy. He obtained the Government contract for supplying the 
British settlers of 1820 with foodstuffs, and he carried out his part of 
the contract to the entire satisfaction of the English people concerned. 
Subsequently, through no fault of his own, he incurred heavy losses 
in business transactions, but he continued to be held in such esteem 
by his fellow-burghers and the Government, that he was appointed 
Field-Commandant, a post which placed the various field-cornetcies of 
the district under his control. He now became an eye-witness, as 
well as a sharer, of the unhappy lot of the frontier-farmers, and in 1837 
he also resolved upon emigration. He thereupon drew up the Declar- 
ation (see § 192) embodying the reasons for emigration, which was 
published in the Grahamstown Journal, It is hardly necessary to add 
that he was dismissed from the position of Field- Commandant in 
consequence. 

§ 196a. New Volksraad, 1837. — After Retief s arrival at Winburg, 
a new Volksraad was chosen, about the middle of 1837. 

Retief Governor. — Constitution of Nine Articles, June, 1837. — It 
was resolved to entrust the chief executive power to Retief, with the 
title of Governor and Commandant-General ; also to appoint Maritz 
president of the Volksraad, which was to retain all legislative 
power. A provisional constitution was drawn up in nine articles. 
Slavery was prohibited, but the black man was not thereby placed on 
an equality with the white. Matters not provided for by special en- 
actment of the Volksraad were to be decided in accordance with 
Roman- Dutch law. All members of the community were to bind 
themselves by a solemn oath to have no dealings or connection what- 
ever with the London Missionary Society ! Dr. Philip's actions were 
still fresh in men's minds ! The London Missionary Society had 
established a mission station at Philippolis ; French missionaries had 
a station at Morija ; Americans at Mosega, and the Wesleyans at 
Thaba Nchu. 

§ 196& Jacobs and Uys. — Retief patched up the quarrel between 
Potgieter and Maritz, but the reconciliation did not last long. 
Erasmus Smit conducted divine service, although he was not an 
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ordained minister. New parties of Emigrant- Boers, including those 
led by Jacobs and Uys, swelled the number of settlers in the country 
between the Caledon and the Vaal Rivers, and the Emigrants were by 
this time strong enough to take the field against Moselekatse. 

Dingaan's Zulus attack the Matabele. — About the same time, 
Dingaan, Tshaka's successor, sent a Zulu army against Moselekatse, 
who sustained a severe defeat. Thus, unintentionally, Dingaan had 
been of service to the Boers. 

§ 196^ Retief removes to Natal. — After a short time the different 
emigrant leaders began to fall out with one another, and party feeling 
ran high. These quarrels caused a large number of families under 
the leadership of Retief to resolve to secede from the remaining 
emigrants, and to establish themselves in the territory now known as 
Natal. Commandant Potgieter determined to remain in occupation 
of the country purchased from Makwana, while Uys also thought of 
settling in Natal. 

Moselekatse defeated, November, 1837. — While Retief was absent 
on a tour of inspection, Commandant Potgieter and Uys, accompanied 
by Sarel Celliers, took the field against Moselekatse, and succeeded 
in driving him for good beyond the Limpopo, where he became a 
scourge to the Mashonas. (Moselekatse died in 1868, and was suc- 
ceeded two years later, in Matabeleland, by his son Lobengula.) All 
hearts rejoiced at the news of this victory ; a source of great danger 
had been averted now that the Matabele had been driven from the 
country ; cattle had been re-captured ; deliverance, truly, had been of 
the Lord. 

Moselekatse's Dominions pass into the Power of the Boers by Right 
of Conquest — Individual chiefs who had assisted the Boers were 
rewarded with gifts of cattle. The immense tract of country which 
Moselekatse had overrun and subjected to a veritable reign of terror, 
had now passed into the possession of the Boers. 

§ 197. Perestrello. — As we remarked in § go. Natal had been named by 
its Portuguese discoverers in 1497. It was visited in 1 576 by an Italian, 
Perestrello, in the service of the Portuguese, but by no other Portu- 
guese after that day, so far as we know. After the Netherlands had 
begun to wrest Portugal's foreign colonies from her, the Dutch East 
India Company had planted a settlement on the shores of Table Bay, 
Natal also became better known, chiefly owing to the vessels which 
were wrecked on her coast 

The ' Stavenisse,' 1686.— Thus the ' Stavenisse ' (see § 51) had been 
lost in 1686. Her crew found a handful of Englishmen living near 
the coast, the survivors of an earlier wreck. In 1687 another wreck 
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added some more Englishmen to their numbers, and by joining forces 
the shipwrecked mariners were able to build a boat, christened the 
* Centaur/ which carried the greater part of them safely to Table Bay, 
and which, moreover, did good service in 1688 in bringing other 
sailors from the * Stavenisse.' 

Purchase of the Coast of Natal under Simon van der Stel. — In 
1689 a tiny vessel, * De Noord,' was despatched by Governor Simon van 
der Stel to the coast of Natal, and the skipper, carrying out his 
instructions, formally purchased the country in the vicinity of the bay 
from the Kaffir chief in possession for copper, beads, etc., nominally 
valued at ^1650, but actually only worth some ,£20. 

Loss of the Documents confirming the Purchase. — Documents to 
this effect were drawn up ; that kept by the Kaffir chief was buried 
with him after his death, the other, the Company's copy, went down 
in the waves together with the good ship ' De Noord.' The sand-bar 
across the mouth of the harbour was an obstacle in the way of 
colonization, and thus Natal continued a black man's country for a 
considerable length of time. In § 190^, we spoke of what its 
aborigines had had to suffer at the hands of Tshaka, whose armies 
had succeeded in depopulating the country about the year 1820. 

§ 198. Lieutenant Farewell. — In 1823 the port of Natal was visited 
by a naval officer, Lieutenant Farewell, who formed such high expec- 
tations of the resources of the country that, on his return to Cape 
Town, he induced several individuals to undertake the voyage to 
Natal to establish themselves there in the hopes of making a fortune. 

Grant of Land by Tshaka, 1824. — The expedition reached Natal 
in 1824, and its leaders, Farewell, Fynn, and King, visited Tshaka, 
who received them in a friendly fashion, and ceded them a strip 
of land along the coast, 25 miles long and 100 broad. That the 
natives regarded such gifts but lightly is very apparent from the fact 
that the same tract of country was ceded time and again to different 
Europeans, as for instance, in 1824 to Lieutenant Farewell, in 1828 
to Isaacs, a Jewish trader, in 1835 to Gardiner, and in 1838 to Pieter 
Retief. Each of the different leaders of this enterprise selected 
a portion of ground for himself, and became a petty chief with his 
own following, made up of fugitives from Zululand. Tshaka saw no 
danger in this, as he trusted the English implicitly. A number of these 
Europeans lived in native fashion, wearing their hair long, and cloth- 
ing themselves in skins. The secret of Tshaka's friendship for these 
English traders lay in the fact that one of their number had cured 
him of a wound received at the hands of an assassin. 

Murder of Tshaka, 1828.— Tshaka was murdered in September, 
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1828, on the spot where Stanger now stands. He was succeeded by 
one of his murderers, his half-brother, Dingaan, at whose hands the 
Boers were to suffer so terribly ! 

Owen, the Missionary. — His attitude to the English traders on 
the coast was more or less friendly, and he even permitted a mis- 
sionary, Owen by name, to settle at his principal military kraal, 
Umgungundhlovu. 

§ 199. Durban and Victoria Colony.— Lieutenant Farewell had 
declared the country adjoining Port Natal British territory, and had 
hoisted the Union Jack in token of occupation. He himself was 
murdered in 1831 ; King died, and Isaacs and Fynn left the country. 
In 1835, Captain Gardiner, of the Royal Navy, visited Natal with 
the object of establishing Christian missions amongst the Zulus. 
He called the hill at Durban, on which he built a church, Berea 
(Acts xvii. 10), and under his directions the beginnings of a town 
were laid out, named Durban, in honour of Sir Benjamin. The English 
community changed the name of the country, and requested to be 
incorporated with the British Empire under the name of Victoria 
Colony. But the British Government desired no extension of territory, 
and refused the request. 

In 1836, the Imperial Parliament passed the Cape of Good Hope 
Punishment Bill, an act which made crimes committed by British 
subjects south of the twenty-fifth parallel of latitude cognisable in courts 
of the Cape Colony. Its object, however, was certainly not to extend 
British territory in South Africa beyond the colonial border, and it 
was decidedly unjust to the English community resident at Durban. The 
British Government had refused them recognition or protection as 
subjects, and yet it was ready to take cognisance of offences committed 
by them, probably in self-defence. 

§200. Dingaan's Promise of Territory. — In October, 1837, Pieter 
Retief reached Natal on his tour of inspection (see § 196). He and 
his fellow-emigrants received a hearty welcome from the English 
settlers at Durban. It was not the English nation but British 
administration that Retief detested. He visited Dingaan, who re- 
ceived him with a show of friendship, promising to cede the Boers a 
large portion of territory, Port Natal, and the adjoining country lying 
between the Tugela and the Umzinvubu River, on the condition that 
they first recovered certain cattle stolen by Kaffirs from the Zulus. 
Retief returned to Winburg, and effected by negotiation the restoration 
of the stolen cattle. 

The Trek to Natal. — Nearly a thousand ox-waggons now moved 
off to Natal and crossed the Drakensberg, and the recovered cattle 
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were conveyed to Dingaan by a party of sixty-five Boers, under the 
command of Retief. The latter had drawn up a document in 
English for Dingaan to sign, by which the land ceded to the Boers 
was granted them "for their everlasting property." It received 
Dingaan's mark, and was signed by three Boers and three Zulus as 
witnesses. This important document was handed to Retief on 
Saturday, February 4th, 1838. 

Murder of Retief and his party, 1838. — Two days later he and his 
party went to take leave of the Zulu chief, and entered the royal kraal 
unarmed, according to Zulu custom. There they were treacherously 
seized and murdered during a war dance given for their entertainment. 
When the Boers occupied Dingaan's kraal at the end of the year 
(1838), the skeleton of Retief was recognized by a leather wallet con- 
taining the deed of cession of Natal. No harm was done the family 
of Owen, the missionary. They were King George's children while 
the Boers were runaways, said Dingaan at the time ■ of the murder. 
Who the man was who enlightened Dingaan on the matter of the 
Boers and their Trek is not known. It was from a Kaffir, John 
Jacob, who had visited the Colony, and had acted as interpreter at 
his kraal, that he learnt that the coming of the white man spelt dis- 
aster for the black. Owen had been an eye-witness of the massacre, 
and escaped to Durban in consequence. Pieter Retiefs life and 
manner of death remind us forcibly of William of Orange. Both 
men had sacrificed life and property in the service of their people, 
they had shared in the baptism by fire which had been the lot of 
their lusty young nations, and they were firmly convinced that God 
in His own time would send deliverance. In Retief, the Voortrekkers 
lost their ablest and most moderate leader. He was a man who 
knew exactly what to^ do and how to do it. His death was the 
beginning of a struggle with the Zulus which was to be ended only by 
Preforms' proclamation in 1840. 

§201. Zulus attack Boer Lagers. — Weenen. — More than 10,000 
Zulus now marched against the lagers of the Boers who had crossed 
the Drakensberg. On the site of the present village of Weenen, which 
bears so significant a name, 41 men, 56 women, 185 children, and 250 
coloured servants were barbarously butchered. Other lagers, being 
warned in time, were able to put themselves in a state of defence, and 
resist the Zulu onslaughts. 

Boers and English. — No sooner had the Boers who had not 
accompanied Retiefs party to Natal heard of this fearful massacre, 
than they resolved to hasten across the Drakensberg and avenge 
the death of their countrymen. The English traders at Durban 
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were also ready to take part in the expedition against Dingaan, for 
two of their number had been murdered by Zulus, one at the royal 
kraal, whither he had accompanied Retief as interpreter, and the 
other at Weenen. A commando of some 350 Boers," under Com- 
mandants Potgieter and Uys, proceeded against Dingaan, while 
Commandant Maritz was left in charge of the lagers in Natal. 

Engagement at Umgungundhlovu, 1838. — Death of Uys and his 
Son. — On April nth, 1838, they attacked a division of the Zulu 
army, and found themselves surrounded by a force which had been 
lying in ambush. It was only by the utmost bravery that they were 
able to cut their way through the enemy and escape. Amongst 
those who fell that day were Commandant Uys and his gallant son, 
a lad of fifteen, who would not desert his wounded father. 

Defeat of the English at the Tugela, April 17th, 1838.— On April 17th, 
the Englishmen at Durban were entrapped into a skilfully planned 
ambuscade. They had taken the field once more against the Zulus, 
and were cut off by them near the Tugela. But they sold their lives 
dearly. Thirteen Englishmen, including Commandant Biggar, and 
over a thousand Natal blacks perished in that stubborn fight. Only 
four whites and a few hundred Kaffirs escaped. 

Zulus at Durban, 1838.— The Zulus next proceeded to Durban. 
The European residents had found a refuge, however, on board a 
vessel in the harbour, and on one of the neighbouring islands, and the 
blacks had retired to the bush. The Zulus therefore found nothing 
but property to destroy, a task they accomplished with the utmost 
thoroughness. 

§ 202. Potgieter leaves Natal. — Unfortunately the Boers could not 
pull together. Commandant Potgieter left Natal, proceeding with his 
adherents as far as the Mooi River, where the village of Potchefstroom 
was founded. This party of Boers had a Volksraad of its own, inde- 
pendent of that of the other emigrants, until September, 1840. 

Commandant-General Andries W. J. Preterms. — In the meantime 
the stream of emigration from the Colony had not slackened and fresh 
parties continued to arrive in Natal. Amongst these was Andries 
W. J. Preterms, a man of much influence with his countrymen. (He 
traced his descent to a seventeenth-century minister, the Rev. 
Schouten, who had Latinized his name, after the custom of the 
day.) Since Retief and Uys had been slain, and Commandant 
Maritz's health was seriously impaired, while Commandant Potgieter 
had left Natal, Pretorius was elected Commandant-General, and 
a strong commando took the field with him, determined to wreak 
vengeance upon Dingaan. The Boers took three cannon with them 
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on this expedition, the first they ever used. A strong religious spirit 
pervaded the entire commando. They relied implicitly upon God, 
and they endeavoured to regulate their conduct as far as possible by 
His Word. Prayers were poured forth and psalms were sung at 
every halting-place, and the commando took a solemn vow that if 
God should give them the victory, they would raise a church in com- 
memoration thereof. 1 

The Battle of Blood River.— Dingaan's Day, December 16th, 1838.-^ 
On Sunday, December 16th, 1838, a date to be henceforth renowned 
throughout the length and breadth of South Africa, 12,000 Zulus 
attacked the Boer lager. The struggle was long and desperate, but 
eventually the Zulus were routed and put to flight The Boers had 
three men slightly wounded, Pretorius himself being one of them, but 
the ground around the lager was covered with more than 3000 Zulu 
corpses, and the stream, on the bank of which the battle had been 
fought, ran red with blood. Blood River is the appropriate name by 
which it has been known ever since that day of carnage. Dingaan's 
Day, December x6th, ought to be celebrated in the annals of South 
African history throughout all ages. What Waterloo means to the non- 
French population of Europe, Blood River means to South Africans. 
The Boers rid South Africa of two great evils — first, the curse of the 
Matabele, and next, the curse of the Zulus. Thus they deserve her 
lasting gratitude for rendering her habitable for white man and for 
black, subject to the latter's good behaviour. 

The Boers reach Dingaan's Kraal — Panda's defection. — Dingaan's 
flight — Five days later the Boers reached Dingaan's kraal. They 
found it abandoned and in flames. The skeletons of Pieter Retief and 
his comrades were di scovered and given interment D ingaan attempted 
to recover his former position, and to conclude an equivocal peace with 
the Boers ; but after the defection of his brother Panda, he was obliged 
to flee to Swaziland, where he was assassinated soon afterwards. 

§ 203. The Boers had no sooner triumphed over their Zulu foes at 
the Battle of Blood River, than they were menaced from a new quarter. 
The attention of the British Government had been drawn to them. 

Occupation of Port Natal by the Boers.— The Republic of Natal.— 
Founding of Pietermaritzburg, 1839. — The struggle with Dingaan had 
caused by far the greater number of English traders to leave Durban. 
One of the Emigrant- Boers had therefore, with the consent of the few 
remaining residents, taken possession of Port Natal in the name of the 
" Association of South African Emigrants." The Republic of Natal 

1 The church building erected at Pietermaritzburg after the victory is still in 
existence. 
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was next founded, with Pietermaritzburg (named after Pieter Retief 
and Maritz) as its capital. 

Attitude of Governor Napier. — But after the Boers had effected the 
subjugation of the Zulus, England's policy with regard to the extension 
of her empire in South Africa appeared to undergo a change. The 
Governor of the Cape Colony, Sir George Napier, took up a distinctly 
hostile attitude towards the Emigran t Boers. Their relatives in the 
Cape Colony kept them supplied with tne arms and ammunition so 
necessary to carry on their wars with the Matabele and the Zulus. 

Prohibition of the Exportation of Ammunition and Foodstuffs. — But 
by proclamation of September, 1838, all such exportation, not only of 
arms and ammunition, but of the very necessaries of life, brought 
together for their benefit by their friends and relatives in the Colony, 
was strictly prohibited ! It seemed as if the authorities were bent on 
the extermination, at the hands of the aborigines, of the men, women, 
and children who had been driven to abandon their homes in the Cape 
Colony in consequence of the unprotected state of her borders. In 
addition to this, an epidemic of measles thinned the numbers of the 
Boers. The object of such measures could not have been to prevent 
inoffensive native tribes from coming into collision with the Emigrant 
Farmers, for the Boers were fighting against the Matabele and the 
Zulus, the most pestilent foes the Kaffir nations of South Africa ever 
had to encounter. 

Invitation to Return. — Was it Sir George Napier's purpose to 
compel the Boers by such methods to return to the Cape Colony ? 
Unfortunately for the Governor, the Boers had learnt in the bitter 
school of experience that the eastern and northern borders of the Cape 
Colony were entirely at the mercy of marauding Kaffirs. Now at any 
rate they were in a position to defend themselves. 

§ 204. The Harbour of Natal closed. — The next move of the 
Governor of the Cape Colony was to declare the harbour of Natal 
closed against all trade, and to dispatch a body of troops to Port 
Natal to enforce his proclamation. 

Temporary Occupation. — It was to be a temporary occupation, and 
all arms and munitions of war found in possession of the inhabitants 
of Durban were declared confiscate. 

Recall of British Troops, 1839. — Lord Glenelg's successor dis- 
approved of this step, and towards the end of 1839 the British troops 
at Durban were removed to Cape Town, and the Dutch flag was 
hoisted above the abandoned English fort. The Boers have never 
forgotten the attitude assumed by the British Government towards 
them, an attitude which was the reverse of friendly, for England first 
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refused to recognize Natal as a new Colony (see § 199), and then, 
when a great source of danger had been averted by the subjugation 
of the Zulus, thanks to the efforts of the Boers, she changed her policy. 

§ 205. Natal was now an independent republic, the possession of 
the Boers, and stretching from the Umzinvubu to the Black Umvolosi, 
which emptied itself into St. Lucia Bay. 

Panda recognized as a Vassal of the Volksraad. — Panda was 
recognized by Pretorius as chief of the Zulus, but in vassalage to the 
Volksraad. The country lying between the Tugela and the Black 
Umvolosi was assigned to the Zulus, on the distinct understanding 
that it should remain an appanage of the Republic of Natal. (Pro- 
clamation of February the 14th, 1840.) 

Constitution of the Volksraad. — The Volksraad consisted of 24 
members, each of the 12 districts or field-cornetcies returning two 
members. It met in regular session every three months, and a 
chairman was chosen from amongst the members present on each 
occasion. Three Landdrosts were appointed at Pietermaritzburg, 
Durban, and Weenen. In the intervals between the sessions the 
Government was carried on by a few Volksraad members resident in 
the town or district of Pietermaritzbuig, who formed a "Commissie 
Raad." 

The Difficult Task of Government— The difficult task of working 
out a system of Government adapted to the needs of the new Boer 
State now confronted the Volksraad, a task rendered all the more 
arduous in that the greater part of the emigrant farmers had not the 
slightest conception of all that belonged to the administration of a 
country. They were far better qualified to settle difficulties arising 
with the aborigines, and thus, when a native chief occupying the 
country separating Natal from the Cape Colony repeatedly raided 
their cattle and caused them heavy losses they punished him severely. 
The advocates of the black man in the Cape Colony and in England 
raised an outcry over this, and a military outpost was established not 
far from the southern frontier of Natal with the object of protecting 
the brave Bantus ! 

§ 206. Natives are located in one Part of the Country. — A con- 
siderable number of natives emerged from their hiding-places after the 
final defeat of the Zulus, and whole tribes threw off the Zulu yoke 
and moved into Natal. The Volksraad therefore resolved in 1841 to 
locate all these natives in the district between the Umtamvuna and 
the Umzinvubu Rivers, where they would be under the control of a 
representative of the Boer Government 

Napier's Proclamation of 1841. — Sir George Napier interfered with 
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the carrying out of this resolution. He refused to recognize the 
independence of the Republic, a recognition the Volksraad had 
requested in 1840, and he issued a proclamation In December, 1841, 
in which he declared that the Boers would not be permitted to form 
themselves into an Independent State, that they were, and would 
continue to be, British subjects, and that British troops would resume 
the military occupation of Port Natal. 

Military Occupation of Natal — He was as good as his word, and 
over 260 soldiers went into camp at Durban. No notice was taken 
of the protests of the Volksraad, and the British flag floated over 
Durban. The Boers took up a position not far from the English, 
who attempted to dislodge them on May 23rd, 1842. 

Engagement at Durban, 1842. — The attack was repulsed, with a 
loss of some 50 men on the English side, and one on the Boer side. 
The commanding officer, Captain Smith, retired to his camp, and 
requested a week's armistice to consider whether he would surrender 
or not. 

§ 2070. The Ride of Richard King. — Captain Smith, however, broke 
the terms of the truce by sending a messenger to Grahamstown to beg 
for assistance. We cannot but admire the courage which prompted 
Richard King to undertake his daring ride through the heart of a 
desolate, dangerous country, and which enabled him, in spite of the 
absence of bridges, and with two horses only at his command, to 
cover the journey of 600 miles in 10 days. When Captain Smith 
refused to surrender on the expiration of the truce, the Boers shelled 
his camp, but with hardly any effect. The besieged, in spite of 
scarcity of provisions, especially at the end when famine began to tell 
upon them, bravely held out until relief came, English troops having 
been despatched to their assistance by sea. 

§ 207& Hope of Assistance from Holland. — The Boers then raised 
the blockade and retired inland. They were under the impression that 
Holland was still as mighty a power as England. A small vessel, 
the ' Brasilia,' the property of an Amsterdam firm, put into Port Natal 
in 1842, and her arrival was made the occasion of a demonstration in 
favour of Holland, for the Boers were relying upon receiving assistance 
from her. The Volksraad remained for some time in session at 
Pietermaritzburg, while British troops at Durban effectually prevented 
the Boers from receiving the provisions and assistance sent them by 
sea. 

Natal Kaffirs plunder Boer Homesteads. — The Natal Kaffirs were 
ordered to steal Boer cattle, and they began to ravage the surrounding 
farms. Three Boers were murdered. 
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§ 207*:. Natal a British Colony, 1843. — In May, 1843, the district of 
Port Natal was proclaimed a British Colony. The garrison at Durban 
was increased, and a Special Commissioner, H. Cloete, appointed to 
take over the government. 

The Opinion of the Women,-— A New Trek.— While the Volksraad 
at Pietermaritzburg were deliberating on the course to be pursued, 
the women of the town, on whose shoulders the burden of the suffer- 
ings of the last years had pressed most heavily, and who had stood at 
their husbands' sides, calmly loading their guns for them, while regi- 
ments of Matabeles and of Zulus were flinging themselves upon their 
lagers, formed themselves into a commission, and informed the Special 
Commissioner that, rather than ever submit to British authority they 
would cross the Drakensberg once more, bare-footed if need be. 
Realizing that resistance was out of the question, the greater part of 
the Boer population of Natal began a new Trek. The few families 
who remained had troubles enough in store for them. 

Natal filled with Zulus. — A horde of 50,000 Zulus, under the 
chieftainess Mawa, crossed the Tugela, seeking protection against 
Panda. This the Government afforded them, and the Boers, in con- 
sequence, had much to suffer from these roving bands. 

§208. Pretorius sent as a Delegate to Cape Colony.— Andries 
Pretorius was then sent as delegate to Cape Colony to lodge the com- 
plaints of the Natal Boers with Sir Henry Pottinger, the High Com- 
missioner. The Governor's numerous duties, however, did not permit 
of his granting an audience to the Natal delegate. Pretorius was 
consequently forced to come to the conclusion that Natal could no 
longer be his home. Such numbers of colonists threw in their lot with 
his party, that the British Government would gladly have found a way 
to forcibly prevent farmers from leaving the Cape. 

Sir Harry Smith confers with Pretorius. — Just as the Emigrants 
were on the point of crossing the Drakensberg, they were met by Sir 
Harry Smith, the newly appointed Governor. He had an interview 
with Pretorius, and in his next despatch he wrote that the deplorable 
condition of the Emigrant Boers reminded him forcibly of that of 
Portugal during the wars of Napoleon. Very few of the Trekkers 
were induced by Sir Harry's fine promises to return to Natal. 

Misery of the Boers. — The hardships to which the Boers had been 
exposed in Natal had not been entirely useless. They had been 
taught the invaluable lesson of self-reliance, and were proof against 
the trials awaiting them in the future. 

Panda an Independent Sovereign. — The Natal Government con- 
cluded a treaty with Panda by which the country between the 
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Umzinyati or Buffalo River and the Tugela became British territory. 
The British Government treated Panda as an independent ruler, and 
he immediately began to train and discipline his Zulus so thoroughly 
that the British authorities had reason to regret their friendly attitude 
towards him. 

Natal added to the Cape Colony, 1844. — In 1844 Natal became 
part of the Cape Colony. The Cape Government, however, had no 
control over matters pertaining to its jurisdiction, its finances, or 
executive power. It was not until 1848 that Natal had a proper 
working administration of her own. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE ORANGE RIVER SOVEREIGNTY, THE SAND 
RIVER CONVENTION, AND THE CONVENTION 
OF BLOEMFONTEIN 

§ 209. Places of Abode occupied by the Boers. — Zoutpansberg. — The 

Boers who left Natal proceeded to the country lying between the Vaal 
River and the Magaliesberg ; Potgieter had purchased the land 
bounded by the Vaal and the Vet Rivers, and Winburg had become the 
centre of its population. A few months later he crossed the Vaal and 
founded Potchefstroom, after which he again removed further north- 
wards to the Zoutpansberg. The emigrants from Natal, and others who 
were unwilling to be subservient to Adam Kok (see § 210), settled in 
the unoccupied district of Potchefstroom. Thus the Boers who 
settled in the North were those who were most opposed to British rule. 
Potgieter was anxious to acquire the use of a harbour not subject 
to British control, and with this in view, he approached the Portuguese 
authorities at Delagoa Bay. 

Lydenburg. — The village of Lydenburg was founded just about this 
time by a party of Boers in remembrance of the hardships they had 
suffered. 

§ 210. Napier's Native Treaties, 1843.— Moshesh ; Adam Kok.— In 
order to cut the Boers off from all communication with the outside 
world the Cape Government concluded certain treaties in 1843 with 
native chiefs living beyond the northern boundary of the Colony, as, 
for instance, with Moshesh (see § 19c*), and with Adam Kok, the head 
of a comparatively unimportant tribe of Griquas. What exasperated 
the Boers most of all was that these treaties placed the Griquas, 
although born under the British flag, on an independent footing, ad- 
mitting them to the position of allies of the British Government, and 
furnishing them with arms. 

The creation of these native states on the northern boundary of the 
Cape Colony did not answer their purpose. Moshesh alone derived 
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considerable advantage from them, and his power consequently 
increased. 

Adam Kok and the Boers. — Adam Kok had no sooner realized that 
he could rely upon Sir Peregrine Maitland, Napier's successor, to aid 
him with British troops in an emergency than he grew so arrogant 
that he speedily came into collision with die Boers, and attempted to 
effect the arrest of one of their number. 

Capture of Boer Lager at Touwfontein, May, 1845. — The Boers 
formed a lager at Touwfontein, near Philippolis. British troops were 
actually sent to the assistance of Adam Kok, and a force of over 300 
farmers were shortly afterwards surrounded by a ruse, and taken 
prisoner (May, 1845). 

Maitland's Arrangement — Governor Maitland thereupon proceeded 
to Touwfontein, where he had a conference with the Boers. An 
arrangement was made whereby it was stipulated that the Boers 
should occupy the tract of country lying between the Modder and 
Riet Rivers under the control of a British officer, with the title of 
British Resident, and the Griquas the country between the Riet and 
Orange Rivers. Major Warden was appointed British Resident, and 
he took up his residence at Bloemfontein. Moshesh was not disposed 
to agree to a similar arrangement. 

§ 21 1. Sir Harry Smith has a Conference with Kok and Moshesh. — 
When Sir Harry Smith came out to South Africa in 1847 as Governor 
of the Cape Colony, he was confident that he would be able to settle 
matters satisfactorily. In his capacity of High Commissioner he visited 
the Boers who had settled along the Riet and Modder Rivers, and he 
was welcomed by them. He was remembered by them as the gallant 
officer who had brought the Sixth Kaffir War to an end (see § 169). 

Native States cease to exist, 1848. — Both Kok and Moshesh were 
induced by Sir Harry to affix their marks to documents by which the 
native states created by Napier's treaties ceased to exist, and the 
sovereignty of the Queen of England was proclaimed over their entire 
country. The authorities would not interfere with the affairs of 
natives (January, 1848). 

Sir Harry Smith hastens to Natal. — Preterms visits Different Centres 
of Population. — The High Commissioner then hurried to Natal to try 
his powers of persuasion upon Pretorius and his adherents to keep 
them from emigration (see § 208). When he informed the Boer leader 
of his intention of declaring the Queen's sovereignty over the whole of 
the country occupied by the Emigrant Farmers, Pretorius replied 
that the greater number of Boers would object to such a proclamation, 
and in order to ascertain their views on this point he visited Winburg 
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and other centres of population. As he had predicted) he found that 
the majority of the Emigrant Farmers would not submit to British rule. 

Creation of Orange River Sovereignty, 1848. — During Preterms' 
absence, Sir Harry Smith issued a proclamation on February 3rd, 
1848, by which the sovereignty of the Queen of England was declared 
over the country south of the Vaal (Orange River Sovereignty). 
The administration of the new sovereignty was entrusted to Major 
Warden, and a handful of troops was left him to enforce British 
authority. 

§212. Sir Harry's Manifesto. — The farmers of Winburg, having 
for ten years formed part of an independent republic, were much 
agitated at the prospect of having to submit once more to British 
rule. To calm the excitement and unrest in the district, Sir Harry 
Smith issued a manifesto, which failed to achieve its objects. Only a 
minority professed itself willing to submit to the proclamation of 
February 3rd. 

Pretorius Commandant-General. — The English obliged to with- 
draw. — Pretorius declined a post offered him under the Natal 
Government, and was chosen Commandant-General by the disaffected 
party in the Sovereignty. His wife was lying on her death-bed, but 
nevertheless he left her bedside at her request to obey the call of his 
country and his people. Winburg was invested, and Major Warden 
was forced to surrender Bloemfontein. English officials were allowed 
to depart in safety with their possessions to Colesberg, Pretorius 
supplying them with the necessary waggons. 

§213. Pretorius is Outlawed. — As soon as Sir Harry Smith 
received intelligence of these occurrences, he offered a reward of 
;£iooo for the apprehension of Pretorius, a sum which was after- 
wards raised to ,£2000. He himself took command of the troops 
assembled at Colesberg, and the English crossed the Orange River 
without opposition. 

Battle of Boomplaats, 1848. — On August 29th, 1848, an engage- 
ment took place at Boomplaats. It was a stubborn fight, and ended 
in the retreat of the Boers. The number of dead and wounded on the 
English side was greater than on that of the Boers, notwithstanding 
the defeat of the latter. A Boer, by the name of Dreyer, who had 
fought at Boomplaats, was taken prisoner the day after the battle, and 
shot This was done at Sir Harry's orders, so as to strike terror into 
the hearts of the Boers. Armed resistance then ceased. 

Trek beyond the Vaal. — Such of the Boers as still refused to sub- 
mit to British rule crossed the Vaal. Sir Harry Smith stationed a 
strong garrison in Bloemfontein. Several English colonists now 
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removed from the Colony and took up their abode in the Orange 
River Sovereignty. 

The Punishment of the Boers. — On September 2nd, 1848, the High 
Commissioner issued a new proclamation whereby the property of all 
found guilty of rebellion was declared confiscate. The sale of such 
confiscated property and by the fines levied realised ;£ 10,000. , 

Burghers are liable for Military Service on behalf of Black Allies. — 
Treaties were concluded with native chiefs by which they were raised 
to the position of allies. Property-holders in the Sovereignty were 
liable to be called upon for military service in defence of the Queen 
and her allies. Her Majesty's allies in South Africa were the blacks, 
and English as well as Boers were as opposed to the principle of 
helping blacks against blacks, as they were to that of arming the 
native. Sir Harry Smith, however, preferred his own opinion to that 
of the Afrikanders. 

Regular Government in the Orange River Sovereignty. — In the 
meantime a proper system of government was established in the 
Orange River Sovereignty. A Legislative Council was to be created, 
and the High Commissioner was to have the right to veto laws which 
were mooted. Native chiefs were to have administered native affairs. 
Schools were opened at Bloemfontein, Winburg, and Smithfield (named 
after Sir Harry), and the Rev. Andrew Murray was appointed minister 
at Bloemfontein. Every one hoped that the dawn of a season of peace 
and prosperity was breaking, but these hopes were doomed to dis- 
appointment. 

§214. First Basuto War, 1851. — Moshesh, the English ally, was 
the disturber of the peace. He was the cause of one of his petty chiefs 
attacking another tribe. Major Warden restored order in the country 
by force of arms, and then took the field with a force of English, Boers, 
and blacks, in order to bring Moshesh's chieftain to justice. Contrary 
to every one's expectation, Major Warden was completely defeated 
by the Basutos at Viervoet on June 30th, 1851. This was the com- 
mencement of a Basuto War, and it began at the very time when the. 
Eighth Kaffir War was filling the minds of the Cape colonists with 
anxiety (see § 176a). 

Neutrality of Boers. — Thus there was no help to be expected from 
the Cape Colony, and many of the Boers in the Sovereignty, far from 
satisfied as they were with British administration, came to an agree- 
ment with Moshesh by which they pledged themselves to neutrality. 
They promised not to take up arms against the Basutos, and the latter 
agreed to respect their property. Those Boers who came to the aid of 
Major Warden had much to suffer at the hands of Moshesh's people. 
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Request for Official Recognition of Independence. — The republican 
party in the Orange River Sovereignty then invited Pretorius to 
take upon himself the post of Administrator-General, and as such to 
restore law and order to their country. The wily Moshesh joined in 
the invitation. Pretorius informed Major Warden of this request 
£>y letter, asking at the same time for official recognition of the 
independence of the farmers north of the Vaal, and suggesting a 
friendly alliance between the two Governments. In the meantime the 
assistance sent to Major Warden from Natal proved of no avail. The 
blacks joined in the pillage of the country, plundering friend and foe 
alike, and then returned with their booty to Natal. 

§ 215. The Sand River Convention, January 17th, 1852. — Sir Harry 
Smith considered that the best solution of this difficult problem was 
to acknowledge the independence of the Boers north of the Vaal. 
He therefore appointed delegates to confer with Pretorius on the 
matter, and the conference took place at a farm near the Sand River. 
It stands to reason that the outlawry of Pretorius was immediately 
reversed. The Sand River Convention, a treaty between independent 
powers, was signed on January 17th, 1852. It was an official acknow- 
ledgment on the part of the British Government of the fact that the 
Boers had become a free people by crossing the Vaal. The British 
Government pledged itself by this Convention never to interfere with 
the internal affairs of the Boers living beyond the Vaal River. The 
Boers pledged themselves never to permit or practise slavery. Each 
side engaged to abstain from trade in war material with native races. 
The Boers were at liberty to purchase supplies of ammunition in any 
of the British colonies or possessions in South Africa. Provision was 
made for the extradition of criminals by both Governments, and 
permission was given to any one to remove from one side of the Vaal 
to the other, alter sale of property. Certificates of birth and marriage 
issued by the Boer Government would be acknowledged as valid. 
Pretorius had been unable to obtain an acknowledgment of the 
independence of the Boers in the district of Winburg. Many of these, 
therefore, left the Orange River Sovereignty, and threw in their lot 
with their relatives beyond the Vaal. The longed-for season of peace 
and prosperity was at hand. God had not deserted His people. 
They were free ! 

The South African Republic. — The South African Republic had 
been created. A lusty nation, the Transvaalers, had come into 
existence, a nation tempered in the furnace of affliction, the healthy 
offshoot of the sturdy Dutch stock. 

Reconciliation between Pretorius and Potgieter. — In March, 1852, 
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a reconciliation was effected, not without difficulty, between Preterms 
and Potgieter, for the Zoutpansberg faction were of the opinion that 
Pretorius had usurped powers belonging properly to Potgieter. 

Ratification of Sand River Convention. — However, now that the 
leaders of the two opposing parties were reconciled, the Volksraad at 
Rustenburg ratified the Sand River Convention. 

§216. Deplorable Condition of the O.R.S. — In the meantime the 
condition of the inhabitants of the Orange River Sovereignty remained 
as deplorable as ever. British officials abused their power by speculat- 
ing in property, possessing between the twelve of them property 
extending over 300,000 acres of ground ! Basutos plundered the 
country at will. 

Sir George Cathcart, who had succeeded Sir Harry Smith as 
Governor of the Colony, had, with the aid of an exceptionally large 
number of troops, succeeded in bringing the Eighth Kaffir War to an 
end (see § 176a). He was therefore free to turn his attention to the 
Basutos. He took the field against them in December, 1852, with a 
force of over 2500 men at his command, and encamped at Platberg on 
the Caledon. Moshesh failed to comply with all the demands of 
General Cathcart, and the English troops advanced upon Thaba 
Bosigo, Moshesh's stronghold. 

Cathcart'* Defeat at the Berea. — One division met with a defeat at 
the Berea Mountain, and another, led by General Cathcart himself, 
was unexpectedly threatened by overwhelming numbers of well-armed 
and well-mounted Basutos. The English army was forced to retire, 
with the loss of many men. Moshesh, however, was prompted to 
take a most politic step. 

Peace. — He sued for peace, which the High Commissioner was 
glad to conclude. The prospect of an expedition into the heart of 
Basutoland, the Switzerland of South Africa, was not to his taste ! 

§217. Resolution to withdraw from the O.R.S.— The English 
authorities had begun to grow doubtful as to the wisdom of a policy 
which involved the maintenance of the Orange River Sovereignty. 
The reverse sustained at the Berea decided the Government. It 
determined to withdraw from the Orange River Sovereignty. Hence- 
forth, the Boers might shift for themselves, should Moshesh trouble 
them. 

Appointment of a Special Commissioner. — A Special Commissioner 
was appointed to settle and adjust the affairs of the Orange River 
Sovereignty. He called upon the inhabitants of the Sovereignty to 
elect representatives for the purpose of adjusting matters. 

Representatives chosen. — Seventy-six Dutch Afrikanders and 
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nineteen Englishmen sat in session, and a committee, appointed from 
amongst them, prepared a list of conditions, on which the delegates 
were determined to be satisfied by the British Government before 
they would consent to discuss any form of self-government. 

Demand for the Subjugation of Moshesh. — As England had been 
responsible for the increase of Moshesh's power, they first of all 
desired her to effect his subjugation. On this point the Special Com- 
missioner could not give them satisfaction. The committee then 
prepared a provisional constitution, in accordance with which* the new 
administration would be subject to the control of * Great Britain. But 
many of the inhabitants of the Sovereignty objected to this resolution. 

§ 218. New Assembly. — Besides the English party, there were two 
factions amongst the Boers themselves, those who were anxious that 
England should crush the Basutos before withdrawing from the 
Sovereignty, and those who desired independence on any terms. The 
latter party, aided by the Commissioner, obtained the upper hand. 
Delegates met in session at Bloemfontein, and the Commissioners 
dissolved the representative assembly first chosen. Every effort was 
made to induce the Boers to undertake their own government, and 
eventually a large majority of them were in favour of taking such a 
step. 

The Convention of Bloemfontein was signed, February 23rd, 1854. 
— In accordance with its articles, the Orange River Sovereignty 
ceased to exist, and a sister republic on the same footing as the 
independent South African Republic was created. 

Independence. — Great Britain guaranteed that it should remain 
independent, and that its inhabitants should be a free people. The 
articles of this Convention were similar to those of the Sand River 
Convention. 

No Arrangement is made concerning the Basutos. — The burghers 
would have to settle the Basuto question for themselves. 

Comparison of the Situation in 1836, 1848, and 1859. — In 1836 
these very Boers had left the Cape Colony so as to be free from 
British rule. This had been forced upon them in 1848, and yet in 
1852, when the British Government had created a powerful native 
state, and brought the country into a state of hopeless confusion, and 
saw no honourable way of escape from its difficulties, it had withdrawn 
from the scene of its blunders, and had left the Boers to accomplish 
by their own unaided efforts the stupendous task of converting their 
country into the prosperous Orange Free State of later years. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE HISTORY OF NATAL, 1844-1910 

§219. Governor West — Natal was considered an appanage of the 
Cape Colony (see § 208) from 1844-1856. Martin West was appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor by Governor Maitland, and an Executive Council 
consisting of 5 members was created to assist him. A Legislative 
Council was considered superfluous, as the Cape Government 
legislated for Natal. 

Theophilus Shepstone. — Theophilus Shepstone, who had for years 
done good service as interpreter at various interviews with Kaffir 
chiefs, was appointed Commissioner for Native Affairs. 

The Legislative Council, 1848. — The European part of the popula- 
tion objected to be subject to legislation carried on at Cape Town, and 
at their request a Legislative Council was created in 1848. It consisted 
of the four highest officials of the Colony. 

We remarked in § 207 that Natal had been overrun by a horde 
of Zulus under the chieftainess Mawa, and in §208 that Andries 
Pretorius had laid the complaints of the Boers before the Government 
in Cape Colony, but in vain, and how a new trek from Natal had 
begun which Sir Harry Smith had been powerless to stop. 

Andries Spies purchases Land from Panda. — A number of Boers 
under the command of Andries Spies purchased the country between 
the Drakensberg, the Tugela, and the Buffalo from Panda for one 
thousand rijksdaalders (rix dollars), and on this triangular tract of 
territory they established a free republic with its own system of 
government. Towards the end of 1847, the Lieutenant-Governor 
required an oath of allegiance to the Queen from these Boers, and 
since they were unwilling to comply, they crossed the Drakensberg. \ 

The Klip River Republic, 1846-1847.— Thus the Klip River Republic, 
as we might call it, was in existence only from 1846 to the end of 1847. 

§ 220. Locations of Natives. — The influx of large numbers of natives, 
which had contributed so greatly to the difficulties of the Natal Boers, 
proved a vexatious problem for the new Government. The best 
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solution seemed to be to distribute tfie natives ^ver reserves In batche's 
often thousand. They would remain subject to their own chiefs, who 
would be under the control of the Resident Magistrate of the district. 
l*he latter was subordinate to the Secretary for Native Affairs, who in 
turn was responsible to the Governor. 

Increase of Bantus. — The rapid increase of its native population, 
Which numbers to-day some half a million souls, is a constant menace 
to Natal, for its white population does riot amount to 100,000. A 
hut-tax is levied upon Kaffirs. 

Rebellions. — Several native rebellions have taken plaice from time 
to time* that of the Amahlubi, or Hlubi, under Langalibalele, occurring 
in 1873 J that of the Zulus, under Cetsewayo, in 1879 ; that of Dinizulu 
in 1888 \ and that of Dinizulu and Bambata in 1906. An excellent 
system of judicature guarantees protection of life and property for the 
native, while the barbarous savagery of his chief can no longer find an 
open outlet. Thus the native of Natal is indebted to the British 
Government for personal liberty and security. 

§221. Langalibalele.— Langalibalele, the chief of the Hlubi tribe, 
not only allowed his Kaffirs to seek employment in mines, and spend 
their wages in the purchase of arms and ammunition, but also to return 
with these to their kraals, in defiance of the law. When summoned in 
1873 to report the guns in his possession he -refused- to appear. 

He flees to Basutoland.— An engagement took place at Bushman 
River Pass, but h did not prevent Langalibalele from escaping to 
Basutoland. Every European in South Africa saw the necessity of 
prompt and decisive action, and volunteers from the Cape Colony, the 
Free State, and the South African Republic came to NataPs assistance. 

Capture and Banishment— Langalibalele and his counsellors were 
captured in Basutoland, where they had hoped to obtain assistance 
from one of Moshesh's sons. The prisoners were brought to trial and 
heavy sentences were passed on all of them. Langalibalele and the 
mote important of his followers were banished to Robben Island, and 
heavy penalties were imposed upon the other Kaffir insurgents. 

Bishop Colenso.— Bishop Colenso, a zealous advocate of the native 
cause, complained of these proceedings in England. He was supported 
by the " Society for the Protection of Natives." The Imperial Par- 
liament, which had not yet profited by the well-meant but injudicious 
counsels of Dr. Philip, recommended leniency where severity was not 
only necessary, but imperative. 

Return of Langalibalele. — Langalibalele was transferred to the 
mainlarid arid was allowed to return to Natal in 1886, where he died 
a few years later. The sentences passed on other Kaffirs were also 
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reduced, and compensation for losses sustained was even granted a 
tribe which had assisted the Hlubi. The rebellion cost Sir Benjamin 
Pine, the Governor, his office. 

§222. Cetsewayo. — Battle at the Tugela. — As long as Panda 
ruled, he kept the peace, but when he was incapacitated, because 
of his enormous size, from taking any active share in the government 
of his tribe, his son Cetsewayo reigned in his stead. Cetsewayo had 
gained a sanguinary victory over his brother on the banks of the Tugela, 
in 1856, and thousands of Zulus had perished. When Panda died, in 
1872, the Natal Government acknowledged Cetsewayo as his successor, 
and fresh laws were passed with the intention of putting a stop to the 
arbitrary shedding of blood. 

John Dunn. — The Zulu chiefs principal counsellor was the renegade 
John Dunn. 

The Zulu War of 1879. — An account of the Zulu War of 1879 will 
be found in §§254 and 255, dealing with the history of the Transvaal. 

§ 223. Zululand is divided into Thirteen Districts. — After Cetsewayo' s 
capture and banishment in 1879, Zululand was broken up into thirteen 
districts, and a petty chief, subject to the control of a British Resident, 
was placed over each. This arrangement did not answer, and Cetse- 
wayo was allowed to return to Zululand as its ruler in 1883. 

War with Sibepu. — He then engaged in war with Sibepu, another 
Zulu chief, but he died in 1884, before the struggle had ended. His 
son Dinizulu continued the war, and with the aid of a Boer com- 
mando, under Commandant Lucas Meyer, succeeded in defeating 
Sibepu. 

The New Republic. — The Boers received a grant of land for their 
services, and set up " The New Republic," which was incorporated 
into the Transvaal in 1887, as the district of Vryheid, and has now 
reverted to Natal. 

§ 224. Zululand British Territory. — Dinizulu's Rebellion. — Bambata's 
Insurrection. — Zululand and Tongaland become Dependencies of Natal. 
— In 1887 Zululand was declared British territory, and placed under 
the control of the Governor of Natal. Dinizulu made an attempt at 
rebellion in 1888 ; he was captured and banished to St Helena. He 
was afterwards permitted to return, and was of service to the British 
Government during the Boer War, and in this way his tribe became 
possessed of arms and ammunition. He did not, however, remain 
neutral when Bambata incited the Zulus to rebellion in 1906. Bambata 
was slain in a skirmish, and Dinizulu, after a protracted trial, in which 
the daughter of Bishop Colenso loyally defended him, was found 
guilty of high treason and sentenced to imprisonment and a fine of 
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j£ioo. Zululand has been a dependency of Natal ever since 1897. 
Tongaland was annexed at a later date. 

Sir Theophilus Shepstone. — SirTheophilus Shepstone, whose death 
occurred in 1893, was of inestimable service to Natal in matters 
affecting natives, for he had a thorough knowledge of their language, 
their character, and their customs. 

§ 225a. Need for European Colonists. — The fact that such a large 
proportion of its Boer inhabitants had emigrated from Natal made 
fresh European immigration very desirable. The Government 
accordingly proposed to grant a free passage and fifty acres of land 
to all immigrants on payment of a deposit of ^10. Over 4000 Euro- 
pean colonists settled in Natal during the years 1848 to 185 1 ; but they 
did not prove a permanent addition to her population, the greater 
part of them being very soon attracted to the gold-fields of Australia, 
which began to be worked at about that time. 

A Tropical Vegetation. — New sources of revenue were derived from 
the cultivation of such tropical plants as the sugar-cane, coffee, tea, 
cotton, etc. Sugar-growing and tea-planting have answered best. 

§ 22 56. Coolies necessary. — Danger from the Coolie Element— NataTs 
Progress.— How to obtain manual labour was a difficult problem for 
Natal. The Kaffirs were either unwilling or unreliable labourers. 
Coolie, or Indian labour has therefore been imported by contract ever 
since i860. A number of Indians remained in the country on the 
expiration of their term of service, and thus Natal's Indians outnumber 
her whites at the present day. Trade with the Boer Republics has 
been an important factor in her prosperity. It was only in 1853, when 
Durban and Pietermaritzburg were created municipalities, that the hopes 
of 1835 ( see § *99) were realized. The Church of England obtained 
its own bishop in 1854, in the person of Dr. Colenso (see § 221). 

Natal becomes a Separate Colony. — Sir George Grey, the Governor 
of the Cape Colony, paid a visit to Natal in 1856, as a result of which 
Natal became a separate colony, with a Legislative Council of her own, 
consisting of 16 members, 12 of whom were representative and chosen 
by ballot, while 4 were the officials next in authority to the Governor. 
This number was afterwards modified. 

§ 226. Natal granted Responsible Government — Natal was granted 
responsible government in July, 1893. Its highest officials are thus 
no longer appointed by the Home Government. Its Legislature con- 
sists of two chambers, a Legislative Council, or Upper House, with a 
membership of 14, and a Legislative Assembly, or Lower House, 
with a membership of 37. 

The Franchise. — Male British subjects, who are not Bantus, are 
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entitled to vote provided they possess property worth £50, or pay an 
annual rental of £\o % or have had 3 years' residence in the country 
and possess an annual income of at least £96. As to Bantns, only 
those of them, and their number is small, who possess the necessary 
qualifications for the non-Bantu voter, and have in addition been 
subject to colonial law, instead of native law, for a period of at least 
7 years, are admitted to the franchise. 

Royal Visits.— Like the Cape Colony (see § 185), Natal has been 
▼isited by Royalty from time to time ; by the fifteen-year-old Prince 
Alfred (after whom the district "Alfred" was named) in i860, and 
by their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and 
York (whose title was soon to' become that of Prince and Princess of 
Wales) in 1901, and by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught in 1906. 

Railways. — Railways, which connect her with the rest of South 
Africa, and the discovery of valuable coalfields, have caused Natal to 
make rapid progress. That 1896 was a bad year was due to drought 
and locusts, and the leanness of 1897 was caused by rinderpest. 

Re-interment of the Bones of the Voortrekkers. — In 1895 *h e bones 
of Piet Retief and Gerrit Maritz, and many other Voortrekkers, were 
re-interred. 

§227. Boer Wars. — It was only natural that Natal was closely 
affected by the Boer Wars of 1880 and 1899. Her share in them will 
be narrated in the sections devoted to their history (see § 259, etc, 
and § 279, etc.). 

Union or Federation. — Railway Retrenchment— Natal, too, did 
not fail to have her share in the great result of the Boer War of 1899. 
She took a lively interest in the deliberations of the Union and 
Federation Conventions, and as heated discussions took place on the 
question of the railway strike, and especially on the relative importance 
of Durban, in comparison with the Cape ports, a decision was not 
easily reached. 

Natal joins the Union. — The matter was finally settled by a 
referendum or plebescite, and the majority of Natalians were found 
to prefer Union to being the only South African Colony to remain 
outside the Union. 

May this be the dawn of a season of peace, prosperity, and plenty 
for the inhabitants of the " Garden Colony 1 " 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE HISTORY OF THE ORANGE FREE STATE 

§228. Orange River Sovereignty or Territory? — The Orange Free 
State. — Beginnings are always difficult This was the experience 
of' the Boer inhabitants of the territory between the Orange and 
the Vaal Rivers, after the Convention of Bloemfontein, when they 
were confronted with the problem of deciding upon a form of govern- 
ment adapted to the needs of an independent state, the Orange Free 
State, since the Orange River Sovereignty had ceased to exist. As 
a matter of fact, the name bestowed by Sir Harry Smith upon the 
newly created republic was properly Orange River Territory. Sir 
Harry was a soldier who had served with distinction in Spain, India, 
and Africa, but the policy he adopted towards the Free State can only 
be described as extremely shortsighted, and he deemed it advisable 
to so safely bestow the Royal Charter of 1851, that it was merely an 
accident which brought it to light a long time afterwards, and placed 
it in Governor Cathcart's hands. 

§ 229. A Universal Danger. — None the less, the Free State Boers 
were far better off than their relatives across the Vaal. They were 
face to face, from the very start, with a common danger which demanded 
united action. 

Moshesh. — The British Government had provided them with a 
formidable neighbour in Moshesh, who had on a previous occasion 
prevailed over British arms. The officers who had commanded the 
expedition of 1852 could testify to the fighting qualities of the Basutos 
with whose chief the Boers were now left to effect an amicable 
arrangement by their own unaided efforts. 

Choice of a President. — Thus the choice of the first President, the 
man to whom the chief executive power of the new republic would be 
entrusted, fell upon an individual whose appointment would be likely 
to conciliate their powerful neighbour. 

§230. President Josias Hoffman. — This was Josias Hoffman, a 

man well known to Moshesh, of benevolent disposition, and not a 
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whit behind Maynier in his sympathy for the native races of South 
Africa. It was at his request that William III., King of the Nether- 
lands, suggested a flag and coat-of-arms for the Orange Free State, a 
suggestion accepted with some modification by the Volksraad. 

The Powers of the President — An Executive Council. — The Presi- 
dent's term of office was limited to five years. He was entrusted with 
executive authority, but he had no power to veto laws passed by the 
Volksraad, and he was advised and assisted by an Executive Council. 

The Volksraad. — The Volksraad consisted of 56 members, each 
field-cornetcy and each division sufficiently large to possess its own 
magistrate returning one member. 

The Franchise. — All adult white Free Staters were entitled to vote. 
So also were naturalized aliens, of the required age, who possessed 
landed property to the value of £150, or paid an annual rental of ^56 
for such property, or who had a fixed income of ^200 a year, or 
who, after a three years' residence in the country, possessed movable 
property worth at least ,£300. A few educated men of colour were 
also admitted to the franchise. 

Roman-Dutch Law. — Judicature was based upon Roman-Dutch 
Law, as had been the case in Holland before 1652. 

The Supreme Court — Landdrost and Heetnraden administered 
justice in the districts to which they were appointed. The higher 
tribunals resembled English courts of law, and there was an appeal to 
a Supreme Court 

§231. In 1855 President Hoffman was obliged to resign from office 
owing to his having sent a keg of gunpowder to Moshesh without 
having obtained the consent of the Volksraad to do so. 

President J. N. Boshof. — Jacobus Nicolaas Boshof succeeded him 
as President. He was a man well fitted by education and natural 
ability to undertake the difficult task of oiling and setting the wheels 
of government of the new state in motion. 

The Basuto Problem. — The history of the early years of the Free 
State is almost entirely concerned with the Basuto problem. 

Moshesh was capable, ambitious, and determined to extend his 
dominions. The Boers were an obstacle in his way, and a collision 
would have been unavoidable, even if his nation, cattle-thieves to the 
core, had not found an excellent prey in their pastoral neighbours. 

Moshesh refuses to abide by the Warden Line. — He refused to abide 
by the boundary which was laid down by Major Warden, and agreed 
upon at the Convention of Bloemfontein, and Basutos roamed about 
plundering and stealing cattle, and even occupied Free State farms. 

§ 232. The Basuto War, 1858.— War broke out in March, 1858, 
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and Boer commandos invaded Basutoland. This left the Free State 
exposed to the inroads of well-armed and well-mounted Basutos, and 
the commandos were obliged to return. 

The Free Staters then applied to the Boers beyond the Vaal for 
assistance, but terms were not readily agreed upon, and Sir George 
Grey, the Governor of the Cape Colony, was asked to mediate 
between the President of the Orange Free State and the Basuto 
chief. 

First Convention of Aliwal North, 1858.— A treaty, to which even 
Moshesh affixed his mark, was arranged at the First Convention of 
Aliwal North. But although the Basuto chief had obtained an ex- 
tension of territory, the border continued to be disturbed, and the 
seriousness of the situation was increased by the fact that the Basutos 
outnumbered the Boers by twelve to one. 

§233. President M. W. Pretorins. —Towards the end of 1859, 
Marthinus- Wessel Pretorius, son of Andries Pretorius, who had 
died in 1853, was elected President of the Orange Free State. His 
election was prompted by a desire for a union of the two Boer 
Republics, for Pretorius had been elected President of the South 
African Republic in 1857. But party feeling ran high in the north of 
the Transvaal, and as the High Commissioner declared that the effect 
of such a union would be the annulling of the Conventions of 1852 
and 1854, the scheme for unification was abandoned. 

Removal of the Griquas. — Adam Kok, the Griqua chieftain, had 
allowed Europeans, during President Hoffman's administration, to 
purchase land in the Griqua reserve. In 1861 the rest of the reserve 
was sold, and the entire Griqua tribe removed in a body to the 
southern border of Natal, where that tract of territory now known as 
Griqualand East was allotted to them by Sir George Grey. 

Native Reserves. — Thus the whole of the Free State, with the ex- 
ception of the Barolong reserve under the chief Moroko, and the strip 
of land belonging to the Griqua captain, Nikolaas Waterboer, was 
owned by European inhabitants. 

Progress. — The cattle-industry throve, and, following the example 
of their forefathers two centuries earlier, the Boers began to found 
schools and churches, to lay out villages, to construct roads, and to 
build bridges. In the meantime, their numbers increased so rapidly 
that the disparity in population between the Boers and the Basutos 
was considerably lessened, the proportion being now 1 to 5, instead of 
1 to 12. 

§234. President J. H. Brand. — Advocate Jan Hendrik Brand 
became President at the beginning of 1864. He was a man of great 
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knowledge and ability, and he had already been <tf much service 
fa his country. 

Mediation of Sir Philip Wodehouse. — To put a stop to the BasutD 
disturbances once and for all, the Free State Government requested 
Sir Philip Wodehouse, the Governor of the Cape. Colony, to act as 
arbitrator, and point out the boundary between the Free State and 
Basutoland. He was empowered to make such modifications in the 
Warden line as he might consider necessary, even should this involve 
loss of territory for the Free State, far the. Boers, desired peace and 
security above everything. . 

His Decision. — The High Commissioner was not disposed to>sJbow. 
any favour to the Boer. Republics, and he had as a matter pf fact 
made a present of a quantity of gunpowder to Moshesh ; none the 
less, after a thorough examination of the disputed districts, he did, not 
disappoint the hopes of those who had placed implicit trust in his 
honour, and he gave it as his opinion that the Warden line was the 
just and reasonable boundary, 

Moshesh does not abide by the Award. — War with the Basutos.— 
Moshesh was apparently satisfied with the award, but cattle-lifting 
and pillage went on as before, and President Brand, after repeatedly 
warning the Basuto chief that his tribe must be kept within their own 
bounds, and that outrages must cease, called his burghers to arms in 
June, 1865. 

Peace. — Renewal of War. — Basuto Losses. — The campaign was 
conducted so vigorously that Moshesh was obliged to agree to the 
Treaty of Thaba Bosigo in April, x86& But although he gathered in 
his crops, he did not carry out the terms of the treaty, and hostilities 
were renewed abut the middle of 1867. In the course of a few months 
heavy losses were inflicted upon the Basutos. Two thousand of their 
warriors fell in battle, huts were destroyed, cattle was captured, crops 
were devastated, and sickness and famine thinned the population. 
No one but the Basutos themselves could be blamed for this state of 
affairs. It was a direct result of Moshesh's policy of extending his 
territories by pillage and plunder. 

§235. British Protection. — Moshesh then asked to be taken under 
the protection of the British Government. Sir Philip Wodehouse was 
very ready to accede to his request, and he promised, a month before 
the official proclamation, to come to the assistance of the Basuto chief 
with all possible despatch. 

Removal of Arms and Ammunition from the Colony forbidden. — He 
fochade^in contradiction to the terms of the Convention of Bloemfontein, 
the removal of arms and ammunition from the Cape Colonyjo the Free 
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State. The Boer Government had naturally not been able to comply 
with- his request for a suspension of hostilities, and had gained another 
great victory. 

Basutoland becomes British Territory. — On March 12th, 1868, Sir 
Philip Wodehouse, in his capacity of High Commissioner, proclaimed 
British authority over Basutoland, a proceeding in defiance of the 
terms of the Convention of Bloemfontein, according to which Great 
Britain had declared that she was unwilling to conclude future treaties 
which might be injurious to the interests of the territory north of the 
Vaal. 

§ 236. A Free State Deputation proceeds to England. — It is hardly 
necessary to dwell on the feeling of the inhabitants of the Free 
State towards such a proceeding. They were of the opinion that the 
Imperial Parliament would repudiate Sir Philip's action. The 
Volksraad resolved to send a deputation to England to request the 
appointment of an impartial commission. The deputation failed in 
its object. 

Basutos continue to disturb the Border.— For about a year longer, 
Britain's new subjects, the Basutos, continued to disturb the Free State 
border. The Free State burghers were powerless to put a stop to 
their inroads without provoking a collision with the British Empire. 

Second Convention at Aliwal North, 1869. — A conference was held 
at Aliwal North at the beginning of 1869, at which a definite frontier 
was agreed upon, and the country north and west of the Caledon and 
south of a dividing line between the Caledon and the Orange River 
was declared Free State territory. This Second Convention of Aliwal 
North was ratified by the Volksraad in 1870. 

§ 237. Annexation of Basutoland, 1871. — Basutoland was annexed 
to the Cape Colony in 1871. Moshesh did not live to see the annexa- 
tion. He had died in March, 1870, and his son Letsie had succeeded 
him. The latter was succeeded by his son Lerothodi, a far more 
capable chief than his father. Lerothodi died in 1905, and his son 
Letsie was his successor. 

The Basuto Rebellion, 1880-1883. — When the Cape Government 
passed the Peace Preservation Act (see § 181), the Basutos refused to 
surrender their firearms, and rose in rebellion. The war lasted from 
1880 to 1883. The cost to the Cape Colony was over ^4,500,000 
sterling, and yet she did not succeed in subjugating the Basutos, who 
remained in possession of their guns. 

Basutoland becomes a Crown Colony, 1884. — The Cape Govern- 
ment had by this time had enough of such undesirable subjects, and 
in 1884 the British Government took over Basutoland, which now 
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became a Crown Colony subject to the control of a Resident Com- 
missioner. Basutoland's population, which numbers to-day some 
350,000 inhabitants, is divided into seven districts under the rule of 
their hereditary chiefs, who, in turn, are subject to the control of the 
Resident. 

Social Condition of Basutoland. — With the exception of British 
officials and missionaries, no Europeans are allowed to settle in the 
country. The sale of liquor is prohibited. Many of the inhabitants 
learn to read and write, and one-sixth of the population has embraced 
Christianity. Cattle, grain, wool and hides are exported annually on 
a fairly large scale. 

The great Number of its Warriors. — Yet, in spite of so much progress 
and the increase of material comfort, there is constant danger to be 
apprehended from the fact that she can, at any moment, bring into 
the field an army of 60,000 well-armed and well-mounted able-bodied 
men, a number which is steadily mounting with the rapid increase of 
her population. The Basutos remained neutral in the great struggle 
between Boer and Briton. 

§238. Heavy Debt of the Free State.— The Basuto wars had 
proved a heavy drain upon the resources of the Orange Free State. 
Her public debt had now grown enormously, and a good deal of 
paper money had come into circulation. 

The discovery of diamonds in 1867 (see § 180) brought relief. Great 
numbers of diggers flocked into the country from all quarters of the 
globe, and a market was created for its produce. 

Griqualand West becomes a Crown Colony ; it is annexed to the 
Cape Colony in 1880. — As we remarked, the ownership of the diamond- 
field territory was disputed, and Griqualand West was proclaimed a 
Crown Colony, and annexed to the Cape Colony in 1880. 

President Brand proceeds to England. — President Brand's visit to 
England failed of its object, nothing being gained beyond the sum of 
^90,000 which was offered the Free State as compensation for the 
valuable territory which was theirs by right. 

§ 239. Marks of Progress.— The Orange Free State made rapid 
progress in all the directions expected of a civilized country. 

A Customs Union.— The construction of railways added to her 
prosperity, and she entered into a Customs Union with the Cape 
Colony. The burghers of the Free State were very happy in their 
choice of Presidents. All of them were men of great capacity as well 
as men of firmness of character. 

President F. W. Reitz.— After the death of President Brand, whose 
favourite expression " Alles sal reg kom" (Everything will come right) 
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has become a byword in South Africa, Chief Justice F. W. Reitz was 
elected President in 1888. He retired in 1895, after a very useful 
administration, on account of ill-health. 

President M. T. Steyn. — President Marthinus Theunis Steyn 
became the head of the State in 1896, at a very critical time in the 
history of South Africa, the Jameson raid having occurred just a 
month earlier. 

§ 240. The Orange Free State sided with neither of the combatants 
in the Boer War of 1880-1881. 

An Offensive and Defensive Alliance, 1897. — I* 1 March, 1897, how- 
ever, she concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with the South 
African Republic, a compact she nobly fulfilled in her sister-republic's 
dark hour of need. The events of this war are narrated elsewhere, 
and every one knows its issue. 

Orange River Colony. — On March 13th, 1900, British troops 
occupied Bloemfontein, and on May 28th the Orange Free State 
ceased to exist, being replaced by die Crown Colony, Orange River 
Colony. 

Steyn and De Wet — President Steyn and General Christian de Wet 
made the whole world ring with their names when they kept up the 
gallant struggle to the bitter end. The Ex-President's health gave 
way under the strain. 

§ 241. The Peace of Vereeniging and Pretoria, 1902. — The Peace of 
Vereeniging and Pretoria, signed May 31st, 1902, held good for the 
Free State as well. 

Responsible Government. — Responsible government was granted 
the Orange River Colony in 1907, somewhat later than the Transvaal 
Colony. She too will form part of United South Africa, and she has 
a right to expect that after much storm and stress she is advancing 
towards a happy future, in which the cruel past will gradually fade 
into the background, and that her children will work together in the 
building up of a healthy and vigorous South Africa. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE HISTORY OF THE TRANSVAAL 

§ 242. The Transvaal before 1852. — Anxious and difficult years, in addi- 
tion to the perils and hardships of the decade preceding the crossing 
of the Vaal, lay behind the Boers in the Transvaal, when their right to 
freedom and independence was guaranteed by the Sand River Con- 
vention of 1852 (see § 215). They had entered a country practically 
empty, for it had been depopulated by Moselekatse's armies (see 
§ 1 ocx/). The remnants of the tribes which had escaped annihilation 
by flight now returned to the land, and Kaffirs enjoyed peace and 
security at the price of a labour tax, a fairer imposition than the hut- 
tax, if we bear in mind that the Kaffir makes his wife toil to get 
together the money for the hut-tax, and lives in idleness himself. (In 
1870, the South African Republic also introduced the hut-tax.) 

§243. Confusion and Discord. — The affairs of the new republic 
were a state of hopeless confusion at first ,It could hardly have been 
otherwise, considering that only a very small portion of its burghers 
had had any experience of the art of governing by acting perhaps as 
Landdrost or Heemraad. The majority of Boers had received no 
education whatsoever in the dark years succeeding 1836. But few 
individuals could write. The Bible served as the universal reading-- 
book, as well as the family register. Circumstances had so fostered 
a love for liberty in the Boer, that it was well-nigh impossible for 
him to submit to authority, or regard himself as a unit assisting in 
the composition of a whole. 

Anarchy. — Republics. — Thus the country was practically in a state 
of anarchy, and the term " government " was a misnomer. Leaders of 
parties quarrelled frequently with each other, and tiny republics of 
every description existed side by side ; for instance, at Potchefstroom, 
Zoutpansberg, Lydenburg, and Utrecht 

§ 244. Those parts of the country where anarchy was rife became 
the rendezvous of criminals and adventurers, the dregs of other lands, 
who added to the confusion and gave the Boers an evil reputation in 
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the eyes of the outside world. Dr. Livingstone, the great explorer, 
and missionary of the Bakwena tribe under Setyeli, was by no means 
a favourite with the Boers, and the various accounts he sent of them 
to Europe, were written in the spirit which had animated Sir John 
Barrow and Dr. Philip before him. 1 

Effect of Viervoet upon the Native Mind. — The numbers of the 
natives multiplied rapidly during this period of peace. That Moshesh 
had succeeding in defeating Major Warden at Viervoet in 1851 (see 
§214) could hardly help affecting the native mind. The guns they 
had obtained from gun-runners filled them with confidence, and they 
believed it would be comparatively easy to steal the white man's cattle. 

Expedition against the BapedL — The Volksraad commissioned 
Commandant-General Potgieter, who had by this time been reconciled 
with Pretorius (see §215), to proceed against the Bapedi, who were 
under the chief Sekwati. The Bapedi fell back upon a mountain, 
taking their cattle with them. The commando invested the mountain, 
and, after a few days siege, Sekwati made overtures for peace, refus- 
ing, however, to give up his guns. He sent native women and children 
down the mountain to fetch water supplies, but these were not per- 
mitted to return. The Boers raised the siege on the twentieth day. 

The Bapedi Tribe is considerably weakened.— The Bapedi had lost 
a considerable number of men and of cattle, owing to lack of water, 
but they kept their guns, and the Boers were to have further trouble 
with Sekwati's son. 

§ 245a. Expedition against the Bakwena. — A commando was also 
sent against the Bakwena, at the time of Dr. Livingstone's residence 
amongst them, the reason being that Setyeli had taken under his pro- 
tection a tribe which had given the Boers a great deal of trouble. 
The Volksraad instructed Commandant- General Pretorius to under- 
take this expedition. The Boers succeeded, after a stubborn contest, 
in storming the camp of the Bakwena. Night had fallen, and the 

1 In 1848 the Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church appointed a Commission, 
consisting of the Rev. W. Robertson, of Swellendam, and the Rev. Ph. E. Faure, 
of Wynberg, to visit the Trek Boers. In 1849, while they were at work in the 
Magaliesberg district, Dr. Livingstone visited them, asking to be allowed to send a 
Kaffir evangelist to a neighbouring heathen tribe. The Boers were indisposed to 
allow this to Dr. Livingstone, though they would have been willing enough had the 
request come from a Moravian or any other missionary. Dr. Livingstone, they 
alleged, supplied natives with firearms. They wanted an opportunity to prove this 
statement in his presence. Such an interview was to take place after divine service 
had ended, but Dr. Livingstone took his departure during the service, after having 
admitted to the members of the Commission that he had furnished certain natives, 
who were going on an elephant-hunt, with guns. 
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enemy fled under cover of darkness. When the commando entered 
the old kraal of Setyeli, they found that Dr. Livingstone's house had 
been looted, either by the natives themselves, or by white desperadoes 
(see § 244). A building was found locked, which on being opened 
bore unmistakable traces of having been used as a kind of gun factory ! 
The women and children abandoned by the enemy in their flight were 
made prisoners, as the Boers expected that Setyeli would offer cattle 
and guns for their ransom. As this did not happen, the prisoners 
were released. 

§ 245^. The Accusation of Slavery. — Thus there were several tribes 
who disturbed the peace, and British missionaries did the Boers even 
greater injury by sending distorted accounts of them to Europe, and 
by asserting that they made a practice of enslaving their native 
prisoners. 

Indentures. — It was the practice of indenturing coloured children 
that was mistaken by these negro-advocates for slavery. The British 
Government saw no crime in such a system, or it would not have counte- 
nanced it after the annexation of the Transvaal in 1877 ; nor would 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone have granted just at that very date a large 
number of indentures. Moreover, under the Boer Government such 
indentures had been granted with the consent of parents or relatives, 
which was no longer required under English rule. Not a single slave 
was set free when the Transvaal was proclaimed a British colony, for 
the simple reason that there was not one in the country. There were, 
moreover, at that time 800,000 free Kaffirs, who to all appearances 
preferred to remain in the Transvaal rather than to remove to Natal 
or elsewhere. 

§ 246. Twenty Tranquil Years. — Of the events which make up the 
history of the Transvaal during the twenty years succeeding the Sand 
River Convention, the following have still to be mentioned. 

Gold and Diamonds. — Gold was discovered in considerable quanti- 
ties in 1867, and the discoveries of the next few years proved beyond 
a doubt that the Transvaal gold-fields were exceptionally valuable. 
Diamonds (see § 238) were discovered north of the Vaal in 1869, and 
this led to a dispute between the Government and native claimants as 
to the ownership of this portion of territory. Europeans had occupied 
this tract of country for fully twenty years previous to the discovery of 
diamonds, but the native claimants were nevertheless supported by 
white advocates who hoped to reap much profit from the quarrel. 

Intervention of the High Commissioner. — In September, 1870, the 
High Commissioner, the Governor of the Cape Colony, warned the 
South African Republic not to encroach upon the hereditary possessions 
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of native chiefs, who had made a friendly alliance with Great Britain. 
These orders were issued in spite of the fact that such friendly 
alliances violated the terms of the Sand River Convention. 

§247. Recognition of Waterboer's Claims.— Nothing was settled 
at a Conference held in November, 1870. Waterboer's claims (see 
§ 180) were accepted as just by the High Commissioner, and a British 
Magistrate was appointed to administer the affairs of the country 
claimed by Waterboer, and British authority was therefore extended 
over a portion of Transvaal territory. 

At a second conference in February, 1871, arbitration was agreed 
upon. A court of two judges was appointed, and the casting vote was 
given to Lieutenant-Governor Keate, of Natal. 

The Keate Award. — The Keate award was made known in October, 
1 87 1. It was entirely adverse to jthe South African Republic, and 
excited great indignation the more so when it became known that one 
of the judges of the arbitration court had already bought land in the 
disputed territory from Waterboer, and that Governor Keate had 
accepted Waterboer and his tribe as British subjects, a proceeding 
which was a violation of the Sand River Convention. 

The Injustice of the Keate Award admitted by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment—The fact that the British Government decided in 1877 not to 
restore the disputed territory to Waterboer or any other native is an 
acknowledgment of the injustice of the Keate award. 

§248. Resignation of President Pretorius.— Talk of Union. — The 
Keate award cost President Marthinus Wessel Pretorius (see § 233) 
the presidentship, a position he had filled at intervals between 1857 
and 1872 to the satisfaction of all. 1 He was now reproached with 
having relied too much on the justice of the Transvaal's claims, and 
not having properly prepared its case. Transvaalers were eager to 
elect President Brand of the Free State to the vacant office, and there 
was talk once more of a union of the two Republics (see § 233). 

Conventions are of no Value for the Boers. — Violations of the 
Conventions. — England would probably annul both Conventions, but 
the burghers were of the opinion that they would not lose much 
thereby, as she herself had repeatedly set the treaties at naught. 

First, she had stopped supplies of ammunition intended for the 
Free State (§235). 

Secondly, she had come to the assistance of Moshesh (§ 235). 

Thirdly, she had supported the unjust claims of Waterboer (§ 238). 

1 He was elected President of the Orange Free State in 1859, which office he 
resigned in 1863. He became President of the South African Republic in 1864, 
and was re-elected to office in 1869. 
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Fourthly, she had deprived the Orange Free State of lawful 
territory (§ 238). 

Fifthly, she had placed a British Magistrate in authority over 
territory to the north of the Vaal (§ 247). 

Sixthly, she had furnished persons of colour at the diamond-fields 
with firearms (§ 221). 

President Brand declined the appointment. He was still hopeful 
that the Imperial Parliament would restore Griqualand West to the 
Free State. 

{249. President Th. F. Burgers, 1872. — The Rev. Thomas 
Francois Burgers, formerly minister at Hanover in the Cape Colony, 
was then elected President. He had retired from the ministry 
because of his unorthodox views, and time was to show that these 
very views of his would prevent him even in his capacity as President 
from carrying out all the schemes he had at heart for the advancement 
of the Transvaal. 

The Boers had no Confidence in President Burgers. — He was a 
very able man, and given to forming magnificent plans. He fore- 
saw the advantages which would accrue to the Republic from a 
railway connecting the Transvaal with Delagoa Bay, and he was 
anxious to introduce a sound system of education into the country. 
The Boers, however, were very much afraid that such instruction 
would tend to make their children irreligious, and when the President 
took the field against native foes, they placed no confidence in him 
whatsoever, being fully convinced that under his leadership no blessing 
would crown their arms with success. 

{250. England's Foreign Policy, 1848-1871.— From 1848 to 1871 
Great Britain was fully occupied with her own internal affairs, as well 
as with watching the course of events in Europe. 1 

The nephew of the Emperor Napoleon I. had become President 
of the newly formed French Republic in 1848, and Emperor of France, 
under the title of Napoleon III., by his coup d'itat of 1851. England 
had been the deadly foe of the first Napoleon, and she kept a watch- 
ful eye upon the new Emperor, for she expected him to carry on the 
policy of expansion pursued by his great-uncle, and even up to the 
end of his career she had not determined how far he was to be feared. 
As to her home affairs, the Government had its hands full with Corn 
Laws and Chartist demonstrations. The wave of revolution which 
swept over Europe in 1848 spread also to England. London was 
threatened by a mob, and military precautions were taken by the 

1 This paragraph is only intended for more advanced pupils, who already have 
some knowledge of the history of Europe in the nineteenth century. 
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Duke of Wellington to ensure the safety of the city. The whole of 
Europe was convulsed by the Crimean War of 1 854-1 856. 

The Indian Mutiny of 1857 was of so serious a nature that grave 
doubts were entertained as to whether England would be able to 
maintain her hold upon India. A bomb outrage, of which Napoleon 
was the intended victim, occurred in 1858. As the bomb had been 
made in England, there was every likelihood of a rupture between 
England and France. Cobden's Commercial Treaty cleared the 
political atmosphere. Wars of minor importance, with China, Persia, 
Ashanti, and Abyssinia, and Maori and Zulu disturbances demanded 
attention. Relations with North America were considerably strained 
at the time of the American Civil War by the building of the 
' Alabama,' and by other matters as well. Gladstone's Ministry was 
fully occupied with Irish affairs. The capture of Napoleon at Sedan, 
in 1870, during the Franco-German War, put an end to the tension in 
which England had lived for the last twenty years, owing to the French 
Emperor's faculty for appearing a greater man than he really was. 
This set the British Government at liberty to bestow its attention 
upon affairs in South Africa. 

England lays claim to Delagoa Bay. — The importance of preventing 
the Transvaal from acquiring Delagoa Bay as a seaport was im- 
mediately recognized, and the British Government attempted to 
appropriate the harbour. 

Award in the Case of Delagoa Bay. — The dispute with Portugal 
was referred to the arbitration of the President of the French Republic 
in 1872, who pronounced Delagoa Bay to be Portuguese territory in 
1875. The Ashanti campaign of 1 873-1 874 diverted public attention 
into another channel. Queen Victoria assumed the title of Empress 
of India in 1876, and the annexation of the Transvaal followed shortly 
after in 1877. 

§251. The Idea of Annexation. — The name of Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, the official whom we mentioned in § 224 as being engaged 
in useful work in Natal in connection with native affairs, is inseparably 
associated with this annexation. The idea of annexation did not 
originate entirely with him, for in a resolution passed as early as 1868, 
the Legislative Council of Natal had recommended the annexation of 
both Republics. 

Natal's Interests are Concerned. — In advising this step, Natal had 
an eye to the loss of trade which Durban was likely to sustain if 
European imports should reach Pretoria (founded in 1855) by way of 
Delagoa Bay. Another potent factor was the great mineral wealth of 
the Transvaal. 
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Lord Carnarvon desires a Federal South Africa. — In 1874 Lord 
Carnarvon became Secretary of State for the Colonies. It was his 
desire to call a Federal South Africa into being. Commissioners were 
appointed to ascertain the views of the different South African states 
on this matter, but they found neither the Cape Colony nor the Orange 
Free State inclined towards federation. Bishop Colenso, that noble 
advocate of native rights, predicted as early as 1876 that Lord 
Carnarvon would use force to carry out his schemes for federation. 

§ 252. Sir Theophilus Shepstone appointed a Special Commissioner. — 
In October, 1876, Sir Theophilus Shepstone was appointed a Special 
Commissioner to inquire into the grievances of farmers living on the 
Natal border. He visited the South African Republic at the beginning 
of 1877, in order to assist, as he put it, in the solution of the native 
problem. 

Transvaal Territory, April, 1877. — His real intentions soon became 
apparent, and on April 12th, 1877, he formally annexed the South 
African Republic, which was henceforth to be known as the Transvaal 
Territory. The burghers were at that moment very much excited over 
the election of a new President. Paul Kriiger was Vice-President at 
the time. 

Shepstone's Reasons for Annexation. — Four reasons, Sir Theophilus 
declared, had moved him to annex the South African Republic : — 

(1) The Trans vaalers had not been able to quell the insurrection of 
the chief Sekukuni. 

(2) They were in imminent peril of a Zulu invasion. 

(3) The Transvaal's finances were hopelessly deranged. 

(4) The majority of Transvaalers were in favour of British rule. 

§ 253. Their refutation. — Sekukuni, the son of Sekwati (see § 244), 
was a subject of the Republic, who had raised the standard of 
rebellion. The Boers, with the help of 1000 Swazies, had compelled 
him, after a seven months' campaign, to pay an indemnity of 2000 
head of cattle. As the unhealthy season of the year had set in, the 
commando dispersed with the firm intention of returning in due time 
for a final reckoning. [It took the English at a later date twice that 
time and the help of 5000 Swazies to quell a similar rising, and much 
blood was shed in the process.] 

§ 254. As to the Zulus, their hostile attitude was due to the fact that 
persons in Natal incited them against the Boers. This statement was 
the utterance of no other than Sir Bartle Frere. Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone had himself informed Cetsewayo that the Boers were 
preparing to invade Zululand. Zulu armies consequently massed in 
threatening numbers on the Transvaal border. 
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When the Special Commissioner visited the Transvaal, he in- 
formed the Boer Government that it was his personal intervention 
alone that had kept Cetsewayo from pouring his hordes into the 
Transvaal. Thus annexation would protect the Transvaal burghers 
from a Zulu invasion. But even had this happened, the men who had 
so signally defeated Dingaan's regiments would have made short work 
of Cetsewayo's warriors in the open veld of the Transvaal. [When 
the district of Utrecht came under British administration for a time, 
in 1878, Sir Theophilus was obliged to confess that the Boers were 
far more exposed to Zulu inroads than they had ever been under the 
Republic. His influence, therefore, with Cetsewayo cannot have been 
very great.] 

§255. The Zulu War of 1878-1879.— The Zulu War of 1878-1879 
was a direct result of the annexation. Certain Natalians had stirred 
up the Zulus, and had furnished them with guns. These formidable 
enemies now turned against British authority. Much blood was spilt 
and more than ^£4,000,000 sterling was spent before the war ended. 
In December, 1878, Sir Bartle Frere demanded compensation from 
Cetsewayo for outrages perpetrated by his Zulus. The Zulu chief 
paid no attention whatsoever to this demand, and war was inevitable. 

§ 256. Isandlwana. — British troops marched into Zululand. On 
January 22nd, 1879, a detachment was surprised and cut to pieces 
at Isandlwana, and nearly every soul in camp perished, some 700 
soldiers and 140 colonists in all. 

Rorke's Drift. — A camp of 130 soldiers stationed at Rorke's Drift 
was attacked the same day, but the Zulus were repulsed. A British 
column then marched on Ulundi, the Zulu capital, but before they 
reached their destination they came into collision with overwhelming 
numbers of Zulus. 

Eshowe. — Colonel Pearson, the officer in command, retired on 
Eshowe, a Norwegian mission-station, where he formed a camp and 
awaited reinforcements. 

Hlobane. — Another division was defeated with heavy loss at 
Hlobane Mountain. Piet Uys, who had joined the expedition in 
order to avenge the death of his father and brother (see § 201), lost his 
life in this engagement. 

Ginginhlovu. — Lord Chelmsford relieved Eshowe after a victory at 
Ginginhlovu, and reinforcements arrived from England. Amongst 
these was the young Prince Imperial of France, the son of Napoleon III. 
Shortly after his arrival, he was surprised by a handful of Zulus while 
out reconnoitring. 

Death of Prince Napoleon. — His companions fled, and the Prince 
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was slain. His death was a severe blow for the French faction, who 
saw in him the future Emperor of France. Sir Garnet Wolseley was 
then sent out as commander-in-chief, but by the time he arrived, Lord 
Chelmsford had brought the war to a satisfactory conclusion. Cetse- 
wayo was eventually captured. His further history has been related 
in § 223. 

§ 257. The Financial Condition of the South African Republic.— The 
finances of the South African Republic were by no means hopelessly 
embarrassed. It is true that her public debt amounted to a sum 
between ,£200,000 and £300,000, but then we must remember there is 
scarcely a country in the world that is free from debt. Her annual 
expenditure was only five per cent more than her annual revenue, an 
unusually low percentage in comparison with other States. In the 
years of her existence as the Transvaal Territory, her public debt 
swelled to £1,000,000 sterling, for part of which amount she agreed 
to become responsible in 1884. 

§ 258. The Majority of Transvaalers against Annexation. — Sir 
Theophilus had declared that the majority of Transvaalers was in 
favour of annexation. The veracity of this statement can be judged 
from the fact that the Volksraad passed a resolution on February 22nd, 
1877, protesting against annexation ; and that when the matter was 
afterwards referred to the electors themselves, 587 votes were recorded 
for, and 6591 against annexation. 

April found British troops mustering not far from the Transvaal 
border, and Sir Theophilus Shepstone felt secure in proclaiming 
British authority over the Transvaal. 

They Protest against Annnexation.— President Burgers and the 
Volksraad, seeing that resistance was likely to bring both British and 
Zulu armies into the field, contented themselves with protesting in 
strong terms against the annexation. A commando of 400 burghers 
under Frederick Wolmarans had proceeded to Pretoria with the 
purpose of commencing hostilities, but it was kept in check by the 
entreaties of the Executive Council, who considered that it was best 
to fight this act of injustice by peaceable methods. 

Kruger and Jorissen proceed to Europe. — Paul Kriiger, the Vice- 
President, and Dr. E. J. P. Jorissen were deputed to proceed to 
England and acquaint the authorities with the true state of affairs. 

The Cape Colony joins in the Protest. — Not Transvaalers only, 
but 5400 Cape Colonists as well joined in the protest against annexa- 
tion, and sent a petition to this effect to Queen Victoria. The deputa- 
tion requested that the matter might be decided by a plebiscite, but 
this was refused. None the less two petitions were circulated amongst 
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the burghers of the Transvaal, which show very clearly the feeling of 
the Transvaalers, for the overwhelming majority mentioned above 
recorded its votes against annexation. 

Addresses of Thanks forwarded to Shepstone. — In the meantime, 
however, Sir Theophilus was sending to England various addresses 
of thanks which had reached him. The names or number of the 
signatures were not forwarded along with these addresses, for Sir 
Theophilus did not possess them. 

The British Government conceives a Wrong Notion of the True 
State of Affairs. — The British Government attached more value to 
such documents than to the evidence of Kriiger and Jorissen, and 
conceived accordingly a wrong notion of the true state of affairs. 
The Speech from the Throne that year contained the statement that 
the proclamation of Her Majesty's Sovereignty over the Transvaal 
had been received with enthusiasm by her new subjects. 

Another Deputation proceeds to England. — Another deputation, 
consisting of the Vice-President and General P. J. Joubert, accom- 
panied by £. Bok in the capacity of secretary, was despatched to 
England in 1878. It likewise failed of its object. 

§ 259. The Transvaalers refused to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity given them when England was involved in difficulties in Zulu- 
land. No blacks, said they, should be called into a quarrel between 
whites. 

Sir Owen Lanyon. — Resolution passed at Wonderfontein.— Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone was not a success as an Administrator, and he 
was therefore superseded by Sir Owen Lanyon, who arrived at the 
beginning of 1879. Before he landed in South Africa, the Boers had 
met in conference at Wonderfontein on January nth, 1879, and 
had resolved "with the help of God to fight to the death for the 
restoration of their freedom. 9 General Piet Joubert handed this 
resolution in person to Sir Bartle Frere, the High Commissioner, at 
Pietermaritzburg. The latter thereupon proceeded to Kleinfontein, 
where thousands of Boers had assembled, but as they were determined 
to accept nothing less than absolute independence, no amicable 
arrangement was effected, and war, for freedom's sake, seemed un- 
avoidable. 

Triumvirate. — This course was decided on at a mass meeting 
of Boers held at Paardekraal near Krugersdorp. A triumvirate, 
consisting of Paul Kriiger, the Vice-President, Marthinus Weasel 
Preterms, and Pieter Jacobus Joubert, was appointed to carry on the 
government, and on Dingaan's Day, December 16th, 1880, the 
Vierkleur of the Republic was hoisted. 
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Heidelberg was to be the seat of government until Pretoria was 
recaptured. 

Commencement of the War. — Capture of Potchefstroom. — On the 
same day a party of burghers under Commandant Piet Cronje" pro- 
ceeded to Potchefstroom with the purpose of publishing a proclama- 
tion. They were fired upon by soldiers who had taken up a position 
in certain outbuildings. These were captured after two days' fighting. 
But the English camp outside the village held their own under Colonel 
Winsloe, the officer-in-charge, until an armistice was arranged. 

Bronkhorstspruit — On December 20th, 1880, a force under the 
command of Colonel Anstruther, which was marching from Lyden- 
burg to Pretoria, was completely routed at Bronkhorstspruit, the 
Colonel himself being mortally wounded. 

§260. Laing's Nek. — General Sir George Colley, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Natal, proceeded to the relief of his countrymen with 
about 1000 men, and General Piet Joubert occupied Laing's Nek with 
a commando in order to oppose his passage. On January 28th, 1881, 
the English attempted to take the pass, but they were repulsed with 
heavy loss. 

The Ingogo Heights.— On February 8th, General Colley was 
attacked on the Ingogo Heights. He was obliged to fall back on 
his camp with a loss of 150 men. The sufferings of the wounded left 
on the Heights were terrible. They suffered torments during the 
day from the scorching heat of the sun and from thirst, and when 
night fell, they were exposed, without any protection, to the bitter 
cold and rain. 

Amajuba. — Death of General Colley. — On the night of February 26th, 
General Colley marched out of camp with 600 men, and made his way 
to the top of Majuba Mountain. The Boers discovered their presence 
on the following morning. Volunteers stormed the mountain under a 
hail of bullets. By the time they reached the top, the soldiers, who 
were not wounded or slain, had fled. Ninety-two dead and one 
hundred and thirty-four wounded were found on the mountain top. 
Amongst those who fell was General Colley, one of the bravest and 
most chivalrous foes the Boers ever had to encounter. 

An Armistice. — Reinforcements poured in, but the English Govern- 
ment had decided not to continue the struggle. 

Articles of Peace. — Suzerainty. — On March 5th, 1881, an armistice 
was arranged, and Sir Evelyn Wood, as Commander-in-Chief of the 
English forces, opened peace-negotiations with the Triumvirate, and 
the Republic regained her independence, subject, however, to the 
suzerainty of the Queen. This, according to the Commander-in-Chief, 
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meant that the Boer Government would be left entirely free to carry 
on the internal administration of the Republic, but might neither pro- 
ceed against, nor enter into an alliance with, a foreign power without 
the consent of the Queen. Negotiations might be carried on with 
foreign powers, but the consent of the Queen was necessary for the 
ratification of all treaties. 

§ 261. The Convention gives another definition of the term. — But in 
the draft of the Convention submitted to the Boer generals, they found 
that the entire management of their foreign affairs was placed in the 
hands of ambassadors, consuls, and officials appointed by the Queen. 
The Triumvirate was nevertheless obliged to accept this document, as 
the number of British troops had been very considerably augmented 
by the arrival of reinforcements since the commencement of the 
armistice. 

Convention of Pretoria, August 3rd, 1881. — The Convention of 
Pretoria was accordingly signed on August 3rd, 1881, but it was with 
great difficulty and under protest that the Volksraad was brought to 
ratify the treaty. 

Day of Thanksgiving at Paardekraal. — A national gathering took 
place at Paardekraal on December 13th, 1881, and after public thanks 
had been returned to Go , Dingaan's Day was celebrated in com- 
memoration of the victory which had been granted them. 

§ 262. A Deputation is sent to England. — When carried into effect, 
the Convention of Pretoria was found to place all manner of difficulties 
in the way of a proper system of Government. A deputation was 
therefore despatched to England in 1883, which once more included 
President Kruger (for he had been elected President in this year). 
The other members were S. J. du Toit and N. J. Smit After much 
deliberation with Lord Derby, Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
the suzerainty of the Queen was withdrawn on the condition that the 
Transvaal agreed to fresh regulations respecting the boundary. 

The Convention of London, February 27th, 1884. — This was done, 
and the Convention of London, a document which met with the 
approval of the Volksraad, was signed on February 27th, 1884. The 
South African Republic was once more entirely free, but she might not 
conclude treaties with states, other than the Orange Free State, with- 
out the consent of the Queen. The independence of the Swazies in 
Swazieland was also acknowledged. 

Stellaland and Goschen. — Two tiny republics, Stellaland and 
Goschen, had been founded in 1882 in Bechuanaland by Boers who 
had emigrated from the Transvaal. England had immediately pro- 
tested against their creation as they obstructed the trade-route from 
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Griqualand West to the north, 1 and they were now divided between 
England and the South African Republic. 

Recognition of the Independence of the New Republic. — In 1886 
England acknowledged the independence of the New Republic (see 
§ 223), and in 1887 it was incorporated into the South African Republic 
as the district of Vryheid. 

Swazieland. — In 1894 Swazieland became a Protectorate of the 
South African Republic, and in 1902 it passed under British adminis- 
tration. 

§ 263. The Gold-fields. — The discovery of rich gold reefs in the east, 
which gave birth to the village of Barberton, and the opening up of 
other reefs equally rich in the Witwatersrand, near which the town of 
Johannesburg sprang up, proved more of a curse than a blessing to 
the Transvaal. Crowds of gold-diggers flocked into the country in 
the hopes of making a fortune. Very many of these were British 
subjects, and Boer statesmen watched their influx with growing 
uneasiness. 

The South African Republic is hemmed in. — Their anxiety was 
heightened by the fact that the Republic was hemmed in by British 
territory, the larger portion of which had been recently added to 
the Empire by the policy pursued by Cecil Rhodes, whose extra- 
ordinary shrewdness and foresight no one will deny. Bechuanaland, 
Matabeleland, and Mashonaland, British territory all of them, now 
bordered on die Republic. 

§ 264. The Qualifications for the Franchise are raised. — Naturally 
the Boers were anxious to remain master in their own country, and in 
order to prevent burghers by birth from being outvoted by Uitlanders 
(aliens), the Government raised the qualifications for the franchise. 
This was a great grievance in the eyes of the Uitlanders. The 
majority of them had not the slighest intention of residing in the 
Republic for the number of years required to admit them to the 
franchise. They objected, moreover, to the Transvaal system of 
education, to the high price of dynamite, and to not being admitted to 
a share in the government of the country. 

Uitlander grievances, — The Volksraad was constantly receiving 
petitions for the redress of Uitlander grievances, signed chiefly by 
residents of Johannesburg, 67 per cent of whose population were 
British. But a policy which would have made it easy for the Uit- 
lander to obtain the franchise in a comparatively short time, would 

1 General Warren occupied the country with 4000 soldiers. It became a Crown 
Colony in September, 1886, part of it being a Protectorate. In 1895 it was 
annexed to the Cape Colony. 
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have resulted in a rapid alteration of constitution, government, and 
language ; an alteration quite foreign to the character of the Trans- 
vaal er, and taking place against his will. 

Redress of Grievances impossible. — The years of suffering which 
lay behind him forbade his yielding the chief posts in the government 
of the country which had been so dearly bought, to strangers who had 
flocked thither in thousands simply because her soil happened to be 
rich in gold. To find gold had been their prime object in coming to 
the Transvaal, and it was to acquire more gold that they now sought a 
share in the Government. 

§265. The Ambition of Cecil Rhodes. — There was one man in 
South Africa who was actuated by other motives, motives of a more 
lofty nature than a mere greed for gold, for he aimed at the exten- 
sion of the British Empire in South Africa. Seen in the light of the 
accomplishment of his self-imposed task, Cecil Rhodes must be re- 
garded as a great statesman, and as a man of grand ideas, a man, 
moreover, who showed by the terms of his will that he was anxious 
to serve the Empire even after his death by the founding of bursaries 
for students (the Rhodes scholarships), and who desired to develop 
and advance South Africa in all directions ; who, however, considered 
that the first step necessary for such progress was that she should 
become a British possession. Like many another statesman in history, 
he did not hesitate to make use of any means to attain his cherished 
ambition. 

§ 266. Cecil Rhodes' Political Opponent— In Paul Kriiger, the 
most notable man South Africa has to this day produced, Rhodes, 
great man though he undoubtedly was, found a foeman worthy of his 
steel. Oom Paul, the name by which Kruger is known throughout 
the whole world, and by which he will continue to be known as long 
as the Dutch language is spoken on the face of the earth, was a man 
of marvellous resource. Moreover, the most salient feature of his 
character was his scrupulous honesty and determination to secure the 
rights of his nation by honourable methods. 

The struggle between Rhodes and Kruger is the last scene but 
one in the tragedy of South African history. Neither man lived to 
see the happy ending, and both were hated with the bitter hatred that 
falls to the lot of all great men. Too short a time has elapsed since 
their death to enable us to appreciate them at their proper value. 
Suffice it to say that each man attained his ambition. 

Rhodes founded the British South Africa of to-day, and Oom 
Paul welded all Dutch Afrikanders, from the Cape to the Zambesi, 
into one nation, awaking them to a realization of their nationality 

M 
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their mother-tongue, and their history. It is the fusion of these two 
different elements under a United South Africa which will transform 
1 9 10 into an epoch-making year in South African history. 

§267. Rhodes' Career. — Cecil Rhodes came to South Africa on 
account of his health as a lad of fifteen. He left Natal for Kimberley, 
where he speedily amassed an enormous fortune. He then went to 
Oxford to complete his studies, and after his return to South Africa, 
he was given the portfolio of Treasurer of the Cape Colony in the 
Scanlen Ministry of 1884. He became Premier in 1890, continuing 
in office until 1893. At the general elections of that year he was once 
more returned to power, and his second ministry lasted until 1896. 
He had unbounded influence over Afrikanders, " Onze Jan," the Hon. 
J. H. Hofmeyr, alone surpassing him in this respect In 1895 he was 
appointed a Member of the Privy Council. 

De Beers Company. — The Chartered Company and its Work. — As 
organiser and promoter of companies he accomplished very much. 
He is responsible for the amalgamation of the various diamond-mine 
companies into a Trust, now known as the De Beers Consolidated 
Mines, Ltd., and the British South African Company, better known as 
the Chartered Company, from the charter granted it in October, 1889, 
by the British Government. It was owing to hi$ efforts that Matabe- 
leland, Mashonaland, and Manika — Rhodesia, in one word — was added 
to the British Empire. 

Treaty with Portugal, 1891. — This was not accomplished without 
bloodshed. An expedition proceeded against Mashonaland in 1890, 
and against Manica in 189 1, when a skirmish with Portuguese soldiers 
took place at Massi Kessi. Portugal ceded Manica to the British 
Government by the treaty of 189 1. 

Lobengula. — The Matabele, under Lobengula, were conquered in 
1893. They had given the Chartered Company a great deal of trouble 
by their frequent raids upon Mashonaland, and when a considerable 
number of troops was withdrawn from Rhodesia in 1896 in order to 
take part in the Jameson Raid, the Matabele once more rose in revolt, 
but the rising was put down. 

§ 268. Rhodes opposed by Kriiger.— The discontent of the U it- 
landers in the Transvaal gave Rhodes considerable satisfaction. It 
might serve as a pretext for adding the Republic to the British 
Empire, or, at the least, it might overthrow the Kriiger rdgime. It 
was through the tatter's opposition that the railway to Buluwayo did 
not go via Johannesburg, but along the Transvaal border instead. 

Rhodes furthers the cause of the UHlanders. — Rhodes accord- 
ingly resolved to aid the Uitlanders by a course of action directly 
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opposed to international law, and least of all to be expected from the 
Premier of the Cape Colony. 

§ 269. The Reform Association. — A Reform Association was organ- 
ized amongst the dissatisfied Uitlanders in 1895. Arms and ammuni- 
tion were smuggled into the Transvaal, the Chartered Company 
furnished the Reform leaders with liberal supplies of money, and 
everything seemed in readiness for the next step in the plot which had 
been devised at Groote Schuur. 

Dr. Jameson's Career. — Dr. L. S. Jameson, a doctor of medicine, 
and a very intimate friend of Rhodes, was in Rhodesia at that time. 
He had prevented an emigration of Boers into Rhodesia in 1891, and 
after helping to put down the Matabele rising in 1893, he had become 
Administrator and Resident Commissioner of the territory adjoining 
the western border of the South African Republic to the north of 
Bechuanaland. 

The Petition. — Dr. Jameson visited Johannesburg in November, 
1895, when an undated petition, signed by Charles Leonard, Francis 
Rhodes, Lionel Phillips, John Hays Hammond, and Geo. Farrar, 
was placed in his hands, asking him to come to the assistance 
of the Uitlanders. The date of this petition was to be filled in by 
Dr. Jameson himself at the proper moment, so as to justify his action 
in the eyes of the High Commissioner at Cape Town (who knew 
nothing of the plot) as well as elsewhere. At the last moment doubts 
were entertained as to the success of the revolution at that juncture. 
The leaders of the Reform Party at Johannesburg urged delay, but 
Dr. Jameson insisted on immediate action, and the Jameson Raid, an 
armed attack on a friendly state, was commenced. 

§ 270. Krugersdorp. — On January the 1st, 1896, Dr. Jameson's force 
reached Krugersdorp. Owing to one man's negligence, a telegraph- 
wire was left uncut, and Pretoria consequently received timely intelli- 
gence that a troop of over six hundred horsemen, with field-guns in 
their possession, had crossed the Transvaal border. General Joubert 
took instant action, and a considerable number of Boers was under 
arms in a very short time. The quick ride of Lieutenant Eloff, 
President Kriiger's grandson, also helped the Boers to anticipate 
Dr. Jameson at Krugersdorp. In the engagement which followed, 
the invaders sustained heavy loss. 

Doornkop. — More fighting took place at Doornkop the next day, 
January the 2nd, and Dr. Jameson was obliged to surrender. The 
Jameson Raid had failed. The prisoners were well treated. The 
baggage left on the battle-field contained the entire correspondence, 
telegrams, cipher and key, which had passed between the leaders of 
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the Reform Party in Johannesburg and Dr. Jameson, and thus the 
Government could lay its hands upon the ringleaders. They were 
fined and banished. The five signatories (with the exception of 
Leonard) were sentenced to death by hanging. 

§271. Further Career of Dr. Jameson. — The raiders themselves 
were handed over to Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson, the Governor of 
Natal, and sent to England to stand their trial in London. There 
Dr. Jameson was sentenced, in May, 1896, to fifteen months' imprison- 
ment, but, owing to the weak state of his health, he had already been 
set at liberty in December. His health permitted him, however, to enter 
the Cape Parliament in 1900 as member for Kimberley, and to become 
leader of the Progressive Party, and Premier on the overthrow of the 
ministry in 1904. He represented the Cape Colony at the Inter- 
national Conference held at London in 1907, and was made a Privy 
Councillor. He had a seat in the National Convention, and was one 
of the delegates who visited England in this connection. It is curious 
to notice that men who were at each other's throats in 1896 sat side 
by side in friendship in the Union deliberations of 1909. Thirteen 
years had wrought many changes ! 

§ 272. Mercy instead of Justice. — The whole of the Transvaal was 
in a ferment as to whether the death-sentence passed on the four 
political prisoners would be carried into effect. Memories of Slachters 
Nek (§ 156) were revived, and there were those who thought that the 
death of the four would avenge that tragic incident. But President 
Kruger, whose enemies so often ridiculed him as " the old Israelite," 
forgot the " Eye for an eye, and tooth for a tooth" of the old dispensation, 
and remembered the teaching of the New Testament. On the same 
day that the sentence was passed, the condemned learnt that it was to 
be commuted. 

What the Raid meant for Cecil Rhodes. — There was no case 
against Cecil Rhodes. The Jameson Raid, however, cost him dear. 
He had to resign his position as Premier of the Cape Ministry, as 
member of the Privy Council, and as Director of the Chartered 
Company. 

Its Consequences on the Chartered Company. — The insurrection of 
the Mashona and Matabele tribes in Rhodesia mentioned in a previous 
paragraph was a direct result of the raid. The policy of 1895 and 
1896 was a serious blow to the Chartered Company. Furthermore, 
Rhodes had lost his hold on the Cape colonists. 

Cable from the German Emperor. — President Kruger received a 
telegram from the German Emperor congratulating him on the success- 
ful defeat of the Jameson Raid. 
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§273. The Republics strengthen their Defences. — The Jameson 
Raid showed the Republic very clearly the danger which threatened 
her. It was not at all unlikely that war would arise in the near future. 
Accordingly, the Government strengthened her army with the latest 
and best European make of field-gun, and an excellent State artillery 
was formed. 

Offensive and Defensive Alliance, 1897. — In March 1897, tne 
Orange Free State and the South African Republic concluded an 
offensive and defensive alliance with each other. 

In April of the same year President Kriiger was invited to London 
in order to discuss the Uitlander grievances, but he declined the 
invitation, as England, in his opinion, had no right to interfere with 
the internal affairs of the Transvaal. 

§ 274. Uitlander Petitions.— The Uitlanders inundated the Volks- 
raad with petitions, and in March, 1899, they addressed a petition 
to the Queen, filled with charges of oppression and issued in the name 
of 21,000 Uitlanders. 

Sir Alfred Milner. —Joseph Chamberlain. — The appointment of 
Sir Alfred Milner in 1897 as High Commissioner and Governor of the 
Cape Colony was regarded by the Uitlanders as a piece of good 
luck. Speaking in public at Graaff Reinet in the year 1898, Sir Alfred 
remarked that the British Government would insist upon reforms in 
the Transvaal, and, in transmitting the Uitlander petition to Joseph 
Chamberlain, Secretary of State for the Colonies ever since 1895, he 
insisted, in very strong terms, that the British Government should 
come to the assistance of the thousands of her subjects in the Trans- 
vaal. Endless negotiations took place. 

Conference at Bloemfontein, 1899. — President Kriiger and Sir 
Alfred Milner met in conference at Bloemfontein from May to June of 
1899, but no compromise was effected, as Sir Alfred insisted on 
Uitlanders being admitted to the franchise after a five years' residence 
in the country, and President Kriiger was equally insistent on a seven 
years' residence, and that only on the condition that Great Britain 
should in future submit all matters of dispute to arbitration. 

International Peace Conference at the Hague, 1899. — At this 
very time, from May 18th to July 29th, 1899, the International Peace 
Conference was sitting at the Hague, whither the different European 
powers had been invited in the interests of peace at the request of 
Nicholas II., Czar of Russia. 

The Republics are not represented at this Conference. — The Orange 
Free State and the South African Republic were not represented at 
this Conference, as England had objected to their being included in 
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the invitation. This fact, together with England's refusal to arbitrate, 
augured but ill for the Boers. 

{275. Troops are despatched to South Africa.— The British 
Government now despatched a large number of troops to South 
Africa. Imperialists strengthened the High Commissioner in the 
course he was taking by holding public meetings and drawing up 
addresses. Natal sent a 'petition to Chamberlain, imploring him 
to aid the Uitlanders, and her Legislative Assembly addressed a 
resolution in the same strain to the Queen. 

Promise of Troops from Australia and Canada. — Australia and 
Canada were following the course of events with great interest. 
Queensland and other colonies promised to aid the Mother Country 
with troops in the event of war. 

Uitlanders remove from the Rand. — No one any longer doubted the 
imminence of war, and Uitlander families began to leave Johannesburg. 

England herself will settle the Question. — On September the 25 th, 
Chamberlain informed President Kriiger through the British repre- 
sentative at Pretoria that as no compromise had been arranged 
by negotiations, the British Government would take the matter into 
its own hands, and would submit fresh proposals to the Transvaal 
Government, which would have to be accepted. These proposals would 
be communicated in a later cable. This cable was never despatched. 

§ 276. President Steyn's efforts on behalf of Peace. — The Com- 
munication of October oth an " ultimatum." — In the meantime British 
troops were massing on the borders of the two republics in ever- 
increasing numbers. After due deliberation with the Free State 
Government, which had, under the capable administration of President 
Steyn, done everything in its power to avoid war — it was at President 
Steyn's suggestion that the Conference at Bloemfontein had taken 
place — the Government of the South African Republic sent a despatch 
to the British Government on October 9th, which has since been called 
an ultimatum. 

In this despatch the Transvaal insisted upon (1) arbitration ; (2) 
the withdrawal of troops from the frontier : (3) the recall of such troops 
as had been landed since June 1st, 1899, in event of which she would 
undertake to disband her burghers under arms ; (4) instructions being 
issued preventing the landing of troops on their way to South Africa. 
Should no decisive answers to these demands be returned by the 
British Government before 5 p.m. of October nth, the Republic would 
consider it equivalent to a formal declaration of war. 

§ 277. The British Representative leaves Pretoria. — Mr. (now Sir) 
William Conyngham Greene, the British representative at Pretoria, 
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was instructed by his Government to inform the Transvaal that her 
demands could not be taken into consideration. He handed the 
communication to Reitz, the State Secretary, and formally requested 
a passport. The break was final. It is interesting to notice, in view 
of the circumstances, that Greene took a warm farewell of the members 
of the Executive Council, with whom he had been associated for the 
past three years, and with whom he had discussed many important 
matters, and that a cordial handshake was exchanged by men who 
were henceforth to be official foes, and who yet retained a mutual 
respect for each other. 

§ 278. Dr. Leyds as Agent — No hope of Foreign Intervention. — 
Hope of Foreign Assistance was there none. Dr. W. J. Leyds, the 
capable Agent of the Transvaal, and her former Secretary of State, 
had approached various foreign powers with this in view, and had 
informed his Government even before the war that they must not 
count on European intervention. 

Attitude of the German Emperor. — The German Emperor, in spite 
of the hearty tone of his congratulatory cable on the failure of the 
Jameson Raid, had no thought of coming to the assistance of the 
Boers. On the contrary, it was afterwards discovered that he had 
drawn up and despatched to England a plan of campaign for the 
subjugation of the Boers, similar to, though not exactly the same as, 
that devised by Lord Roberts. Furthermore, at the time when the 
British arms met with reverse after reverse, and France and Russia 
were anxious to bring pressure to bear upon England to induce her to 
conclude peace, it was the German Emperor who frustrated their hopes, 
although before the war he had urged the Transvaal, through the 
medium of the Netherland Government, to maintain peace. The two 
Republics were in the same position as the Netherlands had been when 
William of Orange, on being asked what allies would assist the young 
state, had replied : " Our ally is the Prince of Princes." The Boers 
had to put their trust in God alone. 

§279. Strength of the Boer Army. — The Boer army comprised 
some 35,000 Transvaalers, 20,000 Free State burghers, and about 
9000 volunteers from Cape Colony, Natal, and elsewhere, making, at 
its highest computation, a total of 64,000. 

The Course of the War. — Natal was at once invaded by com- 
mandos under Commandant-General Joubert. Kimberley and Mafe- 
king were besieged in the west, while Ladysmith, held by General 
White, was invested by Free Staters. General Yule was defeated at 
Glencoe and Dundee. General White's attempt to break through 
the Boer lines outside Ladysmith was unsuccessful. General Buller 
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determined to come to his assistance. General Methuen received 
instructions to relieve Kimberley, but he was effectually checked by 
the severe defeats he sustained at Graspan, Modder River, and 
Magersfontein. General Gatacre was equally unsuccessful at Storm- 
berg, where his advance was opposed by General Grobler. Arrived 
at the Tugela, General Buller for a long time opposed a passive front 
to the Boers entrenched at Colenso. On December 15th, 1899, he 
decided to attack, and defeat became his portion also. Lord Roberts 
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was thereupon appointed General Commander-in-Chief, and Lord 
Kitchener the chief of his Staff. The Boers attempted to storm 
Ladysmith on January 6th, 1900, but failed in their attempt. Then 
followed the battle of Spioenkop, a triumph for Boer arms. General 
Buller made another effort to relieve Ladysmith, only to be repulsed 
once more. 

In February, Lord Roberts invaded the Orange Free State, and 
on February 15th General French relieved Kimberley, so gallantly held 
by Colonel Kekewich during 2 J months of siege. On February 18th, 
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General Cronj6 was forced to surrender at Paardeberg with 3700 
men. 

§ 280. A Change In the Aspect of Affairs. — The disaster changed the 
entire aspect of the campaign. General Buller made a successful 
forward movement, and brare Ladysmith was relieved. 

March to Bloemfontein. — The march to Bloemfontein was con- 
tinued, and after a series of engagements at Driefontein and else- 
where, British troops entered Bloemfontein, which had been evacuated 
on their approach. This manoeuvre of Lord Roberts had the effect 
of withdrawing from the Cape Colony the Boer commandos which 
had crossed the Orange. Some 4000 Boers had risen in revolt in the 
north of the Cape Colony, but the insurrection spread no further. 

General Joubert died on March 27th, and General Louis Botha 
succeeded him as Commandant-General. General Broadwood sustained 
very heavy losses at Mieliesspruit on March 31st. The Boers did 
as much damage as they could by seizing the waterworks outside 
Bloemfontein, destroying bridges, tearing up the railway, and blowing 
up armoured trains. General Methuen defeated the French Colonel 
De Villebois-Mareuil at Boshop, and was himself defeated not long 
afterwards by General De la Rey at Zwartkopfontein. 

Comparative Strength of the Hostile Armies.— Portugal broke her 
neutrality by placing Beira at the service of England, and lending the 
Beira line for the despatch of troops to Rhodesia. By that time 
England had 134,000 men in the field, and the Boers some 50,000. 

§ 281. March to Pretoria. — At the beginning of May Lord Roberts 
commenced the march to Pretoria. The Vaal was crossed and Mafe- 
Iring, which had held out so stubbornly under Colonel Baden-Powell, 
was relieved. 

General Buller also crossed the Vaal. On May 28th, Lord Roberts 
proclaimed the Orange Free State a Crown Colony, renaming it 
Orange River Colony. On May 31st, Johannesburg was occupied, and 
on June 5th, Lord Roberts entered Pretoria. 

Guerilla Warfare.— The struggle now degenerated into guerilla 
warfare, kept up under such leaders as Generals Christiaan de Wet, 
Louis Botha, President Steyn, Smuts, Beyers, Hertzog, to name only 
a few of the most important generals, and skirmishes took place in 
every part of the country. The pursuit of De Wet, in which 90,000 
men engaged without success, has become world-renowned. 

§ 282. Concentration Camps. — On June 16th, Lord Roberts issued 
orders that women and children living on farms should be collected 
into camps, the Concentration Camps, where they suffered terrible 
privations. The whole country was in a most deplorable condition, 
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homesteads were plundered and burnt, crops were destroyed, and 
cattle slaughtered. On August the 18th Lord Roberts issued a procla- 
mation requiring all burghers in the occupied territory to take an oath 
of allegiance on pain of being treated as prisoners of war and deported. 

On September 1st the South African Republic was annexed. The 
Boer Governments in the field, under President Kriiger at first, and 
later under Vice-President Schalk Burger as Acting-President, an- 
nounced by proclamation that both Republics were still in existence. 

War reported as at an End. — Lord Roberts then informed the 
British Government that the war was at an end. Guerilla warfare 
was kept up none the less. 

Lord Kitchener Commander-in-Chief.— On November 30th, Lord 
Kitchener took over the command of the army from Lord Roberts. 

Relative Strength of the Opposing Armies. — The Boers had then 
only 20,000 burghers in the field, while the British troops had grown 
to the number of 200,000, the greater part of whom were required to 
guard the railway. 

§283. Hope of an Insurrection in the Cape Colony. — Generals 
Kritzinger and Hertzog. — The Boers now cherished the hope that a 
general rising would take place in the Cape Colony. Generals Krit- 
zinger and Hertzog, General de Wet and President Steyn turned 
southwards. 

Martial Law is proclaimed over the Cape Colony. — Martial law was 
proclaimed over Cape Colony. General de Wet was obliged to 
re-cross the Orange River, and no general rising took place. Towards 
the end of February and the beginning of March, 1901, General 
Botha made overtures for peace to Lord Kitchener. In the mean- 
time, blockhouses continued to be constructed at frequent intervals 
along the line, which was fenced in with barbed wire. The country 
was systematically laid waste, and women and children were carried 
into concentration camps, where many of them died. 

Peace Negotiations at Vereeniging.— Peace of Pretoria, May 31st, 
1902. — At the beginning of March, 1902, fresh reinforcements arrived. 
None the less, General Methuen was defeated at Tweebosch on March 
7th, 1902, and was himself taken prisoner by the enemy. Peace 
negotiations were opened on May 15th, at Vereeniging by 60 repre- 
sentatives of the different commandos, and after much deliberation, 
the struggle was finally ended on May 31st, 1902. There was peace 
in the land, but the Boers had lost their independence. 

§ 284. A Deputation is sent to Europe and America. — Fischer, 
Wessels, and Wolmarans. — It was in the hopes of securing this, 
that the Boer Governments had despatched a deputation to Europe in 
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March, 1900, to lend weight to the representatives of their ambassadors 
abroad, Dr. Leyds acting for the Transvaal, and Dr. Hendrik P. N. 
Mailer for the Orange Free State. The delegates chosen were 
Abraham Fischer, Cornells Weasels, and A. D. W. (Danie) Wolmarans. 

A Fruitless Mission. — These three gentlemen embarked at Lorencp 
Marques on the day on which Lord Roberts entered Bloemfbntein. 
But they went on a fruitless mission. Neither Europe nor America 
stirred a finger to bring about peace. 

A Deputation leaves the Cape Colony. — Nor did any success crown 
the efforts of a deputation sent from the Cape Colony to England, as 
the result of a resolution passed at a Congress of the Afrikander Bond 
held at Graaff Reinet, and arriving in Europe in July, 1900. 

§285. Departure of President Kruger. — President Kriiger had 
been obliged to leave Pretoria on the approach of the English as 
there was every likelihood of his falling into their hands. It must 
have been hard for the old man to leave his sick wife behind him. 

Machadodorp. — Machadodorp then became the seat of the Boer 
Government, and a railway saloon-carriage the abode of its President. 

Waterval-Onder. — Towards the end of June the President left 
Machadodorp for Waterval-Onder, a more favourably situated spot. 
It soon became apparent that he could not remain in South Africa 
without sooner or later falling into the hands of the English, 
and that Schalk Burger and Reitz, Generals Botha and De la Rey, 
President Steyn, and other Boer leaders would henceforth have to 
carry on the Government without his guiding hand at the helm. He 
left Waterval-Onder for Delagoa Bay, where he was to be a guest 
in the residence of the Netherland Consul until the arrival of a 
German boat 

A Prisoner on Portuguese Territory. — The Portuguese Governor 
was driven by the attitude of the English Consul to insist upon 
President Kruger's taking up his residence at Government House, 
where he was practically a prisoner. It was under such distressing 
circumstances that the old man celebrated his 75th birthday. 

On Board the 'Gelderland.' — Marseilles, Paris, Cologne. — A Dutch 
man-of-war, the * Gelderland,' was placed by Queen Wilhelmina at the 
disposal of the President to enable him to proceed to Europe, and 
after a stormy voyage he landed at Marseilles on November 22nd. 
His journey through France was a triumphal progress. The sympathy 
that Governments either could not or would not express was cried 
aloud by their subjects. Admiration and homage for the Boer nation 
prompted the acclamations with which they greeted the aged hero. 
On December 1st, President Kruger proceeded by train to Cologne. 
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The German Emperor's Telegram. — There he received a telegram 
from the German Emperor, intimating that His Majesty would not 
be able to receive him. The disappointing nature of this reply was 
obvious. The German Government would not move a finger to 
mediate for the Boers. 

The President In Holland. — He then went to Holland, where he 
remained, and where he received the news of his wife's death. 

President Kruger,t July 14th, 1904. — He did not survive her long. 
Feeling the need of a more favourable climate, he removed to Clarens 
in Switzerland, where he died on July 14th, 1904. A man who had 
played a great part in the history of the world had passed away. 

Cecil Rhodes, t March 26th, 1902. — Cecil Rhodes, his great oppo- 
nent, did not live to see the end of the war. He had died at 
Muizenburg on March 26th, 1902, and had been buried by his wish 
on the Matoppos, in Rhodesia, the land which bears his name. 

§ 286. Cost off the War ; Loss of Life. — England suffered heavily 
in the war. Streams of blood had been the price of victory. 
Thousands of homes throughout the Empire were darkened by the 
loss of those who had fallen for the sake of duty, or the poor fellows 
who had enlisted for the sake of pay. The loss sustained by the Boers 
was of a different nature. Burghers had fallen in battle, but the 
number was relatively small. 

Mortality in the Concentration Camps. — But 30,000 women and 
children had perished in the Concentration Camps, owing to the ravages 
of disease and the great difference between the confinement of the 
camp and the freedom of the farm life. This fact had more to do with 
the making of peace than the thousands of soldiers brought against 
them. The Boer leaders felt they had cause to fear for the extermi- 
nation of their race. 

War Expenses. — The war cost England large sums of money. 
The total amount is roughly estimated at ^250,000,000 sterling; 
according to the official report, monies to the amount of .£159,000,000 
were borrowed, on which a yearly interest of over ^4,000,000 will 
have to be paid. 

Promise of ^Responsible Government — It was stipulated at the 
peace negotiations that Responsible Government should be granted to 
the new Colonies at as early a date as possible. The Imperial 
Parliament voted a sum of ^3,000,000 to aid in the rebuilding of 
homesteads and the restocking of the ruined farms. 

The happy ending to South Africa's tragic history is to arrive 
in 1910 ! 



CHAPTER XVIII 

A HAPPY ENDING 

§ 287. The Task confronting the Boer Leaders. — The Boer generals 
had not been able to vindicate their independence in the field. The 
issue had been in God's hands, and they would be true to their oath of 
allegiance to H.M. King Edward VII. Another task awaited them, 
a task far more difficult than had been their struggle in the field. It 
was theirs to keep the nation which had been welded together by the war 
from disintegration, a task by no means easy in a country ravaged by 
such a herculean conflict, where everything had once more to be 
commenced from the very beginning. 

§ 288. In search of a New Home. — No wonder that many a burgher, 
on his return from commando or from exile to the farm which had 
once been his, lost heart at the sight of his empty house and wasted 

possessions. 

Boer Leaders against Emigration. — No wonder that many a burgher 

felt the old desire to trek stirring in his heart, and left the land of his 

birth to seek a new home in German South-west Africa, in Gazaland 

(Melsetter), in East Africa, Uganda, and even in far Argentine. The 

Boer leaders foresaw the disastrous consequences of such a trek for 

their nation. They used all their powers of persuasion to stem the 

tide of emigration, and kept many a burgher in the country, who 

would otherwise soon have lost his nationality in Portuguese or 

German colonies. 1 

§ 289. A Period of Congresses. — Prominent men amongst the Dutch 

Afrikanders now began to set on foot, and to co-operate in, political 

movements for the development of South Africa. They protested 

vigorously against such measures as were, in their opinion, injudicious 

for or injurious to the country ; for instance, the importation of Chinese 

for labour in the mines. Congress after congress was held, until it 

becomes impossible to keep track of them all, the most noteworthy 

1 This loss of nationality on the part of Dutch-speaking immigrants is specially 
noticeable in the Argentine. , 
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being those which met at Bloemfontein, Krugersdorp, Pretoria, and 
Brandfort. 

" Het Volk." — The Orangia Union.— Eventually a political associa- 
tion, " Het Volk," was formed in the Transvaal Colony, and another, 
the Orangia Union, in the Orange River Colony. Important Con- 
gresses were held at Pretoria and Bloemfontein about die middle of 
1905, which showed Afrikanders very clearly how fortunate they were 
in their leaders. Not only were they men whom the nation could 
implicitly trust, but they had earned the esteem and confidence of their 
former foes. 

§290. A Liberal Ministry in England. — Lord Milner (for Sir 
Alfred had been raised to the peerage in 1901) had been appointed 
High Commissioner of the new colonies. This appointment was not 
agreeable to Britain's new subjects. They recognized in the High 
Commissioner the man who had been instrumental in bringing about 
the events of the last years, and they hoped that a change of ministry 
in England would bring the Liberals into power. This happened 
about the beginning of December, 1905, when Balfour was succeeded 
as Premier by Sir Henry CampbeU-Bannerman, the leader of the 
Liberal Party. 

Lord Selborne. — The High Commissioner took his departure on 
April 2nd of this year, 1905. His successor was Lord Selborne, a man 
who seems to have the feeling and tact necessary for the conciliation 
of Britain's new subjects. 

$ 291. The Transvaal Colony obtains its Constitution. —The Trans- 
vaal Colony obtained its constitution in the following year. It was a 
disappointment to many that such a large proportion of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly was nominated by the Government. 

Education.— C.N. O. — Most of the free schools in the Transvaal 
Colony were under the control of the Dutch Reformed Church, which 
now entered into an agreement with the Government A few schools 
started by the Christelik Nationaal Onderwijs joined in this arrange- 
ment. A movement was gradually set on foot with the object of 
uniting the different South African States, after the Orange River 
Colony should have received its constitution. 

Federation or Union. — The question of federation or union was 
left to be decided at a later date. 

A Constitution is granted the Trans-Oranje. — About the middle of 
1906 the Trans-Oranje was granted a constitution. 

§ 292. Burial of President Kriiger. — The days preceding Dingaan's 
Day of the year 1904 will always be memorable in the annals of 
South African history. President Kriiger had desired to be buried in 
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the land of his birth. The body was embalmed and carried to South 
Africa on a Dutch boat, the * Batavier VI.' It lay in state in the 
Huguenot Memorial Buildings at Cape Town, from whence it set out 
on its last sad journey, a journey so different from, and yet so similar 
to that triumphal progress from Marseilles to Holland. Thousands 
upon thousands thronged to pay their last respects to the great States- 
man ; not only the sons and daughters of his own people, but also those 
of British birth who had been political opponents of the deceased, 
joined in paying homage to the dead. 

Reconciliation. — The reconciliation of Boer and Briton went on 
apace, a proof of which was the gift of the Cullinan Diamond to King 
Edward VII. Blunders were gradually rectified; the Chinese, for 
instance, who had been imported, were reshipped to China. Even if 
South Africa has not yet entirely recovered from the effects of the 
years of trouble, her prospects are so much brighter that a gradual 
improvement in her financial and social condition may be confidently 
expected. 

§ 293. The National Convention. — The next step was the proposal 
that representatives of each of the British South African colonies 
should meet in conference so that a National Convention might discuss 
the advisability of a closer union between them. Each colony was 
represented by her most capable men, and deep interest therefore 
attaches to the composition of the whole body. 

Individual Delegates. — Dr. Jameson was there, and Generals 
Christiaan de Wet and Louis Botha ; Ex- President Steyn and Mr. 
Schalk Burger, and many another prominent man who had played a 
great part in the war, men who had opposed one another to the bitter 
end of that stubborn struggle, and who now met on a friendly footing 
to take counsel together for the welfare of South Africa. The Hon. 
J. X. Merriman, Premier of the Cape Colony, was present, as well as 
the predecessor he had so strenuously opposed. So was Malan, 
the Secretary for Agriculture, who, as editor of " Ons Land," had been 
imprisoned under martial law, and who now sat in an assembly whose 
chairman was no other than Sir Henry de Villiers, the able Chief 
Justice of the Cape Colony ! 

The Constitution.— At length, after repeated adjournments, a draft 
of a constitution for the whole of British South Africa, with the 
exception of Rhodesia, was drawn up. This was submitted to the 
approval of the Parliaments of the four colonies, and eventually 
accepted. Natal came to a decision only after a plebiscite had been 
taken on the question. 

§ 294. Delegates proceed to England.— Equal Rights for Dutch and 
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English Languages. — Delegates were elected to lay the Constitution, 
as drafted, before the Imperial Parliament, and to guard against 
amendments which would be contrary to the interests of South Africa. 
This draft has now become law, and that clause in it which provides 
equal rights for Dutch and English languages has given general 
satisfaction. 

Union of South Africa, May 31st, 1910. — On May 31st, 1910, the 
anniversary of the signing of the articles of peace which put a stop to 
the struggle between Boer and Briton, the Union of South Africa will 
become an accomplished fact. 

England's heir will open the first Parliament of the Union. The 
dawn of a new era will be breaking. May the son of King Edward, 
the Peacemaker, when once he is called to the throne, live to reign for 
many a long year over a flourishing and prosperous South Africa, 
whose subjects, whether of Dutch or English descent, will live together 
in brotherly love ! 



CHAPTER XIX 

DELAGOA BAY — GERMAN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA — 

WALFISCH BAY 

§295. Delagoa Bay. — Vasco da Gama sailed into Delagoa Bay in 
1490. The bay received its name, De la Goa, from the fact that 
Portuguese sailors spoke of it on the return voyage as " From Goa," 
just as they called the bay visited on the outward journey, " Al Goa " 
(to Goa). Delagoa Bay remained a Portuguese possession until the 
eighteenth century, when the Dutch East India Company acquired it 
for a short time. But the Dutch Settlement founded in 172 1 was 
abandoned in 1730 owing to the unhealthy climate of the country. 
Austria was in possession from 1776 to 1781, and then the bay passed 
into Portuguese hands once more. In 1823 England laid claim to it, 
and in 1868 Boer emigrants attempted to form a settlement there. 
England then appropriated the bay for a second time. The matter 
was submitted to the arbitration of Marshal MacMahon, the President 
of the French Republic, who decided in favour of Portugal. 

§296. The Pretoria to Delagoa Bay Railway.— In 1875 and 1876 
negotiations took place between the South African Republic and 
Portugal on the question of connecting Pretoria with Delagoa Bay 
by rail. President Burgers, as we remarked in a previous paragraph, 
was unable to raise the necessary capital, and the Delagoa Bay line 
was laid down as far as Komati by an English company during the 
years 1887 to 1890. 

The Netherlands Sooth African Railway Company. — This line was 
confiscated by the Portuguese Government owing to the non-fulfilment 
of a clause in the contract, and the Netherlands South African Railway 
Company continued the work. All Transvaal imports thus passed 
through Delagoa Bay, and Lorenco Marques grew prosperous. 
Naturally, when the war came to an end in 1902, the English 
Government preferred to make use of its own sea-ports, Durban, Port 
Elizabeth, East London and Cape Town. 

Beira. — Mention has already been made of the line connecting 
Beira with the interior in § 280. 

§297. German South-west Africa. — German South-west Africa 
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borders on the northern frontier of the Cape Colony. In 1883 the 
Bremen trading firm Luderitz built the fort Vogelsang at Angra 
Pequena, and made a formal purchase of the country. In 1884 the 
territory lying between Cape Frio and the Orange River became a 
Protectorate of the German Empire. 

Maherero. — A treaty with Portugal extended its northern frontier 
as for as the Kunene River, while another, concluded on October 21st, 
1885, between the German Government and the native chief Maherero 
gave the German South-west Africa Company a monopoly of trade 
and mining rights. Maherero revoked the treaty in October, 1888, 
German troops were thereupon landed at Angra Pequena, and 
German authority was once more enforced. 

The Bondelzwarts. — An agreement was entered into with England 
in 1890 regarding the boundary, and a treaty was concluded with the 
Bondelzwarts. 

§298. Hendrik Witbooi.— The Hotentot chief, Hendrik Witbooi, 
was a constant source of disturbance. The expedition sent against 
him effected his surrender with considerable difficulty in 1904. 

A rising took place amongst some of the Herero tribes in 1896. 
Major Leutwein displayed good generalship in the expedition which 
took the field against them. The campaign of 1898 against Zwartbooi 
Hottentots ended to the advantage of Germany. 

Governor Leutwein. — The Zwartbooi's submitted in 1903, and 
Governor Leutwein concluded a peace with them in 1904. The 
Hereros now rebelled, and the history of the eastern frontier of the 
Cape Colony at the time of the Kaffir inroads was repeated. Colonists 
were murdered and homesteads and forms were laid waste. Much 
money was spent, and large numbers of troops were needed before 
order was eventually restored. 

§ 299. The Help of the Cape Mounted Police.— The Cape Mounted 
Police was of great service to Germany in the following up of rebels 
who had crossed the colonial border. 

Diamonds. — It is difficult to conjecture what advantages Germany 
will derive, except from the diamonds found in the last few years, from 
the occupation of this dry and barren track. It is, however, a matter 
of considerable importance for British South Africa that a first-class 
power, such as Germany is, should possess a colony on her very frontier. 

§ 300. Walfisch Bay.— Hemmed in on all sides by German territory 
is Walfisch Bay, a British sea-port, whose sole importance is its 
strategic position. It had belonged to the Dutch East India Company, 
a fact completely forgotten until 1878, when it was proclaimed British 
territory. 
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Very long ( The Stone Age. Next, the arrival of the Bushmen in South 

ago. \ Africa. 
± 2000 B.c. Egypt, Babylon, and China are civilised empires. 
± 600 B.C. An expedition rounds Africa, at the orders of the Pharaoh 

Necho. 
± 450 b.c. The Golden Age of Greece. 
± 330 b.c. Alexander the Great founds a world-wide empire. 
± 200 B.C. The Roman Empire at the height of its power. 

t - J The Roman Empire. Spread of Christianity. 

476 AD. Fall of the Western Roman Empire. Rise of new kingdoms. 
± 500. Clovis, King of the Franks, founds a powerful Frankish 

Empire. 
± 60a Mohamed reforms the religion of the Arabs. 
± 800. Various European nations embrace Christianity. 

The Netherlands form a part of the dominions of the Emperor 
Charlemagne. 
± 1000. Hottentots inhabit the Equatorial-Lake district. 
± 1200. South Africa becomes the home of the Bushman. 
+ 1300. Genoese sailors navigate the West Coast of Africa. 
± 140a South Africa becomes the home of the Hottentot and Bantu as 
well as the Bushman. 
1445. Europeans discover Cape Verde. 
1460. Death of Prince Henry the Navigator. 
i486. Bartholomew Dias doubles the Cape. 
1492. Columbus discovers America. 

1497. Vasco da Gama discovers Natal, and finds an ocean-passage 
to India. 

1500. Dias is drowned not far from the Cape. 

1 501. The first Christian chapel to be built on South African soil is 

erected at Mossel Bay. 

1502. Discovery of St. Helena. 

1503. Antonio de Saldanha discovers Table Mountain. 
1505. The Portuguese construct a fort at Sofala. 
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1506. Death of Columbus. 

1510. Francisco <T Almeida is slain near the Salt River. 

1517. Martin Luther. The Reformation. 

1544. Lorenco Marques undertakes a trading tour in the neighbour- 
hood of the mouth of the Limpopo. 
± 1550. All Netherland provinces become subject to one ruler, Charles V. 

156a Jesuit missionaries establish themselves amongst the Makalanga 
Kaffirs. 
1568-1648. The Eighty Years' War with Spain. 

1572. Massacre of St. Bartholomew's Eve. 

1576. Perestrello visits Natal. 
1577-1580. Voyage of Francis Drake. 
1 580-1 640. Portugal a possession of Spain. 

1581. The North Netherlands throw off the yoke of Philip II. of Spain. 

1584. Assassination of Prince William I. of Orange. 
1 586-1588. Voyage of Thomas Cavendish. 

1588. Creation of the Republic of the United Netherlands. 
Destruction of the Spanish Armada by the English. 

1589. Assassination of Henry III., King of France. 
I59I* Voyage of James Lancaster. 

1595. Publication of Jan Huyghen van Iinschoten's " Reys-Geschrift " 
on Portuguese maritime discoveries. 
Cornelius de Houtman's voyage to India. 
1 596-1 597. Heemskerck and Barentsz winter at Nova Zembla. 

1598. Spanish and Portuguese sea-ports are closed to Netherland 
vessels. 
Edict of Nantes passed in France. 
1600. Formation of the English East India Company. 
1602. Formation of the Dutch East India Company. 
1607. Heemskerck is slain in a naval battle off Gibraltar. 
1609. Appointment of a Governor-General and creation of a Council 
of India. 
1 609-162 1. The Twelve Years' Truce between the Netherlands and Spain. 
1 6 14. An English ship visits Table Bay regularly. 
1616. An English settlement is planted on the Banda Island, Run. 

The Dutch East India Company issues orders that its vessels 
are to touch at Table Bay on the outward voyage. 
1618. Jan Pieterszoon Coen is appointed Governor-General. 
Birth of Jan van Riebeeck. 
1 6 19 and \ Examination of Africa's southernmost extremity with a view to 
1622. / settlement. 

1620. Andrew Shillinge and Humphrey Fitzherbert occupy Table Bay 
in the name of King James I. 

1624. English traders are driven from the Indian Archipelago. 

1625. Death of Prince Maurice of Nassau. 
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1645. The Dutch East India Company occupy St. Helena. 

1647. Death of Prince Frederick Henry. 

1648. The Peace of Monster. 

The independence of the Northern Netherlands is acknowledged. 
The wreck of the ' Haerlem * off the shores of Table Bay. 

1649. Execution of King Charles I. 

Account of Table Valley given by Janssen and Proot. 
165a The Directors resolve on a settlement at Table Bay. 
Death of Prince William II. 
1 650-1672. Lapse of the office of Stadholder. Johan de Witt. 

165 1. Departure of Jan van Riebeeck from Amsterdam. 

P r - ' \ His arrival in Table Bay. 

1652. ) J 

1 652-1654. First English War against Holland. Oliver Cromwell as Lord 
Protector. 

1653. Cattle-theft of Harry. 

1654. Van Riebeeck receives the title of Commander. 

1657. The first colonists receive freeholds. 

1658. Harry is banished to Robben Island. Captured slaves are 

brought to the Cape. 
Appointment of two Burgher Councillors. 
Cattle-trade is prohibited. 
1659-1660. First Hottentot War. 

± 1660. Many colonists attempt to escape to Holland. 
1660. Charles II. ascends the English throne. 
1662. Departure of Jan van Riebeeck for India. 
1662-1666. Commander Zacharias Wagenaar. 

1 664- 1 667. Second English War with Holland. Dutch vessels sail up the 
Thames as far as Chatham. 
Construction of the Castle the Good Hope. 
1 666-1668. Commander Cornells van Quaelberg. 

1668. The Triple Alliance is formed against Louis XIV. 

Servants of the Company are forbidden to be in the possession 
of land. 
1 668-1670. Commander Jacob Borghorst. 

1670. Secret Treaty of Dover. 
1 670- 1 67 1. Commander Pieter Hackius. Temporary occupation of Sal- 
danha Bay by the French. 
1672. England, France, Monster, and Cologne declare war upon the 
Republic. 
Outpost at Hottentots Holland. 
Advocate Aernout van Overbeke makes a formal purchase of 

land from the Hottentots. 
Murder of the brothers De Witt. 
1672-1676. Governor Isbrand Goske, 
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1673-1677. Second Hottentot War. Gonntma. 

1674. The Peace of Westminster is concluded with England. 

1675. Appointment of three Burgher Councillors at the Cape. 

1676. Petition of burghers for redress of certain grievances. 
1676-1678. Governor Johan Bax van Herenthals. 

1678. The Peace of Nimeguen is concluded with France. 
1 678-1 679. Acting-Governor Hendrik Crudop. 
1679-1691. Simon van der Stel, Governor and Commander. 

1679. Founding of Stellenbosch, and shortly after of Drakenstein. 

1682. The English lose Bantam. 
Appointment of Heemraden at Stellenbosch. 

1683. Opening of Stellenbosch's first school. 

1685. Hendrik Adriaan van Rheede tot Drakenstein at the Cape. 
Expedition to Namaqualand. 

Appointment of a Landdrost at Stellenbosch. 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in France. 

1686. Wreck of the ' Stavenisse.' 

1687. Election of Stellenbosch's first presbytery. 

1688. Creation of the office of Independent Fiscal. 
Arrival of the Huguenots in South Africa. 

1688-1697. Nine Years' War with France. 

1689. Prince William III. of Orange, and his wife, Princess Mary, 

ascend the English throne. 
Purchase of Natal by the Dutch East India Company. 

1 69 1. Simon van der Stel is appointed Extraordinary Member of the 

Council of India. 
The Huguenots are granted a church at Drakenstein. 

1692. Heroism of Jochem Willemssoon. 

1697. A stringent placaat is issued against cattle-smuggling. 

1699. Death of Sheikh Joseph at Zandvliet. 

1699-1712. Simon van der Stel lives in retirement in South Africa. 

1700. Prohibitions on cattle-trade are removed, but come into force 

once more in 1703. 
1699-1707. Governor Wilhem Adriaan van der Stel. 

1705. Complaints against W. A. van der Stel are lodged with the 

Batavian authorities. 

1706. Adam Tas and others are imprisoned. 

1707. The Governor, Secunde, and Minister are suspended from office 

and recalled to the Netherlands. 
1 707-1 724. Administration of D'Ableing, Van Assenburgh, Helot, and 

Pasques de Chavonnes. 
1724-1751. Administration of De la Fontaine, Noodt, Van Kervel, Van 
der Henghel, and Swellengrebel. 
1710. Fire at Stellenbosch. 
1 7 1 3 . Epidemic of small-pox. 
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7 * } Cattle-sickness. 

1719. J 

1727. Another stringent placaat is issued in connection with cattle- 
trade. 
1729 Death of Governor Noodt. 
1739 The petty insurrection of Etienne Barbier. 

1742. Use is made of Simon's Bay as a port of call. 

1743. Commencement of a mole in Table Bay. This is abandoned 

in 1746. 
Erection of a church at Waveren. 

1744. Erection of a church at Roodezand. 

The missionary Schmit establishes himself among the Hottentots. 
1747. Creation of the district of Swellendam. 

1749. Prince William IV. of Orange is appointed Director-in-Chief 

and Governor-General of the Company. 

1750. Death of Governor-General van Imhoff. 
1 75 1-1 77 1 . Governor Rijk Tulbagh. 

1752. Celebration of the Cape Colony's centenary. 

1754. Issue of the Slave Code. 

1755. Epidemic of small-pox (also in 1767). 
Sumptuary Laws are promulgated at the Cape. 

1760. Europeans visit the Great River. 

1762. Fire at Stellenbosch. 

1768. Stellenbosch is partly washed away by floods. 

1771. Death of Rijk Tulliagh. 

1771-1785. Governor van Plettenberg. 

1773. Heroism of Wolraad Woltemade. 

1774. Gift of a church to the Lutherans by Marthin Melk. 
1775—1783. The American War of Independence. 

1778. Governor van Plettenberg's tour through the Cape Colony. 

1779. A deputation of four proceeds to Holland to lay complaints 

before the Directors. 
Gordon and Paterson give the name of "Orange" to the Great 
River. 
1 779-1 781 . First Kaffir War. 

1780. Discovery of the Cango Caves. 
Appointment of a Lutheran minister. 

1780-1784. Fourth English War with Holland. 

English and French fleets reach South Africa. 
1782. Wreck of the ' Grosvenor.' 
1784. Peace of Paris. 

The ocean-route to India is thrown open to the English. 
1 785-1 791 . Governor Van de Graaff. 

1786. Creation of the district of Graaff Reinet. 

Appointment of six Burgher Councillors at the Cape. 
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1 789. Commencement of the French Revolution. 

Fanners are allowed to export wines to the Netherlands. 
Kaffirs establish themselves in the Ztmrveld. 

1790. Retrenchment at the Cape. 

1 792-1 793. Commissioners-General Nederburgh and Frykenius. 

1792. Founding of the Moravian Mission station Genadendal. 

1 793. The Second Kaffir War. 
Commissioner-General Sluysken. 

Graaff Reinet and Swellendam are lost to the Company. 
France declares war upon the whole of Europe. 

1794. The French cross the frozen rivers into Holland. 

1795. The Republic of the United Netherlands cease to exist. 
Arrival of Admiral Elphinstone and General Craig in South 

Africa. 
1 795-i8o6. The Batavian Republic 
1 795-1803. The Cape Colony under British protection. 

1796. The English capture a Dutch fleet in Saldanha Bay. 
All burghers are required to take an oath of allegiance. 

1798. Great fire at Cape Town. 

1799. Adriaan van Jaarsveld is taken prisoner. 

The Third Kaffir War. The wrong policy of Maynier. 
Napoleon Bonaparte becomes Consul in France. 

1802. An expedition takes the field against the Kaffirs. Death of 

Tjaard van der Walt and his son. 
Peace of Amiens. The Cape Colony is restored to the Batavian 
Republic. 

1803. End of the British occupation. 
Commissioner-General Uytenhage de Mist up to 1804. 
General Janssens is appointed Governor. 

Fire at Stellenbosch. 

Creation of the districts of Uitenhage and Tulbagh. 

War breaks out once more between France and England. 

1804. Church Regulations of de Mist. 

ad 181 c J Napoleon I. is Emperor of France. 
1 806. Battle of Blueberg . 
* 8n6 ' f Capitulation of Papendorp (the Woodstock of to-day). 

Departure of General Janssens. 

1806. The Cape Colony becomes British territory. 

Official documents have to be accompanied by English trans- 
lations. 
1 807- 1 8 1 1 . The Earl of Caledon, Governor. 

1807. The Abolition of Slavery. The Slave-Trade may no longer be 

carried on through the medium of British vessels. 
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1808. An attempt at a slave insurrection. 

1809. Hottentots are required to have a fixed place of abode. 

18 10. Bourbon and Mauritius are seized by the English. 

181 1 . Creation of the district of George. 
Landdrost Stockenstrom is murdered by Kaffirs. 
Establishment of a circuit court. 

1811-1814. Sir John Cradock, Governor. 
181 1-1812. The Fourth Kaffir War. 

1812. The Black Circuit. 
Founding of Grahamstown. 

Epidemic of small-pox. Vaccination is made compulsory. 

18 13. Civil servants are required to possess a knowledge of English. 

1814. The Treaty of London. 

The Cape Colony is not restored to Holland. 

1821-1826* i ^ x>r< ^ Charles Somerset, Governor. 

1815. The Slachters Nek rebellion. 
Battle of Waterloo. 

Opening of a mail-packet service between England and the Cape. 
18x6. Execution of the Slachters Nek prisoners. 

Establishment of a slave-register throughout the Cape Colony. 
1818-1819. The Fifth Kaffir War. Ndlambe. Dushane. Makana. 

1819. Grahamstown is attacked by Kaffirs. 
Establishment of a slave-register at London. 

1820-1821. Sir Rufane Donkin, Acting-Governor. 

1820. Arrival of the British Settlers. 
Founding of Port Elizabeth. 

Makana is drowned near Robben Island. 
± 1820. Devastation of Natal. 

1822. A Commission of Inquiry visits the Cape Colony. 

1823. Lieutenant Farewell visits Natal. 

1824. Farewell, Fynn, and King visit Tshaka and obtain land. 

The first Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church of South Africa. 
Various newspapers and periodicals make their appearance. 
it 1824. Moshesh occupies Thaba Bosigo. 

1825. Resolutions affecting the language. 

Creation of a Council of Advice to assist the Governor. 
The first steamship comes to anchor in Table Bay. 
A Slave-insurrection in the Worcester district. 

1827. Lord Charles Somerset resigns his position as Governor. 
1828-1833. Sir Lowry Cole, Governor. 

1828. English becomes the official language of the law-courts. 
Establishment of a Supreme Court of Justice. 

The offices of Landdrost and Heemradea are abolished through- 
out the Cape Colony. 
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1828. Civil Commissioners and Resident Magistrates take their place. 
The office of Fiscal gives place to that of Attorney-General. 
Death of Tshaka. His successor is Dingaan. 

Isaacs purchases land in Natal. 

1829. Founding of the South African College at Cape Town. 

1830. Civil rights are granted to Catholics throughout the Cape Colony. 
Kaffraria is thrown open to trade. 

Regulations regarding West Indian slaves are put into force in 

the Cape Colony. 
According to the 50th Ordinance, free persons of colour are 

placed on an equal footing with Europeans. 

1 83 1 . Murder of Farewell. 

1832. A public meeting is held at Cape Town to protest against the 

slave-policy adopted by the British Government. 

1833. French missionaries establish themselves amongst the Basutos. 
The Trek of Louis Trichard and Jan van Rensburg. 

1834. The Emancipation Act of Slaves. 

Creation of a Legislative and an Executive Council for the Cape 

Colony. 
The Government concludes a treaty with Andries Waterboer. 
1834-1838. Sir Benjamin D' Urban, Governor. 

1835. The amount of the Compensation to be paid the Cape Colony 

for its freed slaves is made known. 
The Sixth Kaffir War. 
The Peace-Treaties concluded undergo modification owing to 

the efforts of Dr. Philip. 
Captain Gardiner purchases land in Natal. 
Founding of Durban. 
The Imperial Parliament does not recognise the existence of 

Colony Victoria. 

1836. The Great Trek. 

Cape of Good Hope Punishment Bill. 

Potgieter purchases land from Makwana. 

Sarel Cilliers. Vechtkop. Volksraad. Gerrit Maritz. 

1837. Creation of the districts of Port Elizabeth, Colesberg, and 

Cradock. 
Mosega is set on tire. 
Founding of Winburg. 
Flight of Moselekatse. 
Declaration and Trek of Piet Retief. 
New Volksraad. A Constitution of nine articles. 
Retief visits Natal. 
1838-1844. Governor G. T. Napier. 

1838. A steamship service is opened between Cape Town and Port 

Elizabeth. 
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1838. Piet Retief obtains land from Dingaan. 

Murder of Piet Retief and his companions. 
Massacre at Weenen. 

Potgieter and Uys take the field against the Zulus. 
April nth,*! The Zulus inflict a defeat upon the Boers. Commandant Uys 

1838. / and his son are slain. 
April 17th,) The Zulus defeat the English outside Durban. Commandant 

1838. / Biggar is slain. 
September, \ Proclamation of Governor Napier respecting exportation from 

1838. J the Cape Colony. 
Dec. 1 6th, \ Commandant-General Pretorius routs Dingaan at Blood River. 
1838. ) Flight of Dingaan. 

Panda succeeds Dingaan. 
Port Natal is occupied by Boers. 

Creation of the Republic of Natal. Pietermaritzburg is its 
capital. 
Dec. 1839. British troops occupy Port Natal. 

Lord Glenelg is obliged to retire from office. 
New system of education is introduced into the Cape Colony. 
December. The British troops in Natal are recalled to the Cape Colony. 
Feb. 14th, \ Proclamation of Pretorius respecting the Republic of Natal, and 

1840. / the position of Panda. 

Cape Town becomes a municipality. 

1 84 1. Territory is allotted to natives in Natal by the Boer Government. 
December. Governor Napier proclaims British authority over the Boers 

in Natal. 

1842. The « Brazilian ' arrives at Natal. 
Natal is occupied by British troops. 

^^ 'I Engagement between Boers and British at Durban. 

The ride of Richard King. 

1843. New Church Ordinance. 

Treaties are concluded by Moshesh and Adam Kok with the 
British Government. (The Napier Treaty-states.) 
May, 1843. Port Natal is proclaimed a British Colony. 
The Boers emigrate from Natal. 

1844. Natal is partially united with the Cape Colony. 
1844-1847. Sir Peregrine Maitland, Governor of the Cape Colony. 
May, 1845. Boers are captured at Zwartkopjes. 

An English official is appointed to govern the Boers occupying 

the district between the Modder and the Piet Rivers. 
Major Warden establishes himself at Bloemfontein. 
Dec. 1845. British officials arrive at Natal. 

1846. The leper asylum is transferred to Robben Island. 
Cape Town is lighted with gas. 
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1846-1847. The Seventh Kaffir War. 

The Klip River Republic under the presidency of Andries 
Spies. 

1847. Sir Henry Pottinger, Governor of the Cape Colony. 
1847-1852. Sir Harry Smith, Governor. 

Jan. 1848. Sir Harry Smith does away with the Napier Treaty states. 

1848. Natal obtains a Legislative Council. 

Feb. 1848. Sir Harry Smith proclaims British authority over the territory 
between the Orange and the Vaal Rivers, naming it the 
Orange River Sovereignty. 

July, 1848. The English are driven from the Orange River Sovereignty. 

Aug. 1848. Battle of Boomplaats. British rule is re-established in the 
Sovereignty. 

1848-185 1. Four thousand Europeans settle in Natal. 

1849. The ' Neptune ' in Simon's Bay. 

1850. The Eighth Kaffir War. 

1 85 1. Basuto War. 

Defeat of British troops at Viervoet. 

The Royal Charter for the Orange River Sovereignty is kept 

back by Sir Harry Smith. 
Napoleon III. becomes Emperor of France. 
Jan. 17th, J The gand Riyer ConYentionw 

1852. ) 

Recognition of the independence of the South African Re- 
public. 
1 852-1 854. Sir George Cathcart, Governor of the Cape Colony. 

1852. The S. A. Republic take the field against the Bapedi and the 

Bakwena. 
Reconciliation of Pretorius and Potgieter. 
Sir George Cathcart takes the field against the Basutos. 
British troops suffer a reverse at the Berea Mountain. 
Moshesh sues for peace. 
Loss of the * Birkenhead.' 

1853. Durban becomes a municipality. 
Death of Andries Pretorius. 
Establishment of the Cape Mounted Riflemen. 

1 854- 1 856. The Crimean War. 

Feb. 23rd, \ The Convention of Bloemfontein. 

1854. ) 

The Orange River Sovereignty ceases to exist. 

The Orange Free State an independent state. 

The Cape Colony is granted Parliamentary Institutions. 
1854-1861. Sir George Grey, Governor of the Cape Colony and High Com- 
missioner of British Kaffraria. 
1 854- 1 85 5. Josias Hoffman is chosen President of the Orange Free State. 
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1855-1859. Jacobus N. Boshof is chosen President of the Orange Free 
State. 

1855. Founding of Pretoria. 

1856. Cetsewayo gains a victory over his brother. 

Natal becomes a separate colony with a Legislative Council of 
her own. 

1857. Great famine in Kaffirland. 

M. W. Pretorius is elected President of the S. A. Republic, 

1858. Basuto War. 

First Convention of Aliwal North. 

8 co I ^ r " va ^ ofhige numbers of German settlers in South Africa. 

1859. M. W. Pretorius is elected President of the Orange Free 

State. 
Establishment of a Theological Seminary at Stellenbosch. 
i860. Importation of coolies into Natal. 

H.R.H. Prince Alfred visits South Africa. 
Opening of the Cape Town to Wellington Railway. 
1 86 1. The Griquas remove in a body to the district now known as 
Griqualand East. 

1864. M. W. Pretorius is elected President of the S. A. Republic. 
Jan Hendrik Brand is elected President of the Orange Free 

State. 

1865. The Free Staters under arms against Moshesh. 

Ostrich farming commenced in the district of Oudtshoorn. 

1866. Peace is concluded with Moshesh at Thaba Bosigo. 

1867. Gold is discovered in the S. A. Republic. 

The Free Staters have trouble with Moshesh once more. 
Discovery of diamonds in Griqualand West. 

1868. Death of Moselekatse. 

March, 1868. Interference of Sir Philip Wodehouse in the struggle with the 
Basutos. 
Basutoland becomes British territory. 

1869. Establishment of a Theological Seminary at Burgersdorp. 
Discovery of diamonds north of the Vaal. 

Second Convention of Aliwal North. 
Opening of the Suez Canal. 

1870. Death of Moshesh. 
Fall of Napoleon III. 

The Free State in trouble owing to Waterboer's claims to a 

portion of her territory. 
A hut-tax is levied in the Transvaal. 

187 1. Basutoland is annexed to the Cape Colony. 

Sir Henry Barkly, Governor of the Cape Colony, adds the 
district of Kimberley to the Colony. 
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1 87 1. The Keate award respecting Waterboer's claims. 

President M. W. Pretoria* is obliged to resign in the S. A. 
Republic. 

1872. Rev. Thomas Francois Burgers is elected President of the S. A. 

Republic. 
The Cape Colony is granted Responsible Government 
Death of Panda. His successor is Cetsewayo. 

1873. The Langalibalele insurrection. 

Founding of the University of the Cape of Good Hope. 

1874. Lord Carnarvon desires to form a Federal South Africa. 

1875. Award of the French President MacMahon in regard to Delagoa 

Bay. 
Fingoland (the Transkei) is annexed to the Cape Colony. 

1876. H. M. Queen Victoria assumes the title of Empress of India. 
Griqualand East is annexed to the Cape Colony. 

Sir Theophilus Shepstone is appointed Special Commissioner. 
1877-1878. The Ninth Kaffir War. 
April, 1877. Annexation of the S. A. Republic by Sir Theophilus Shepstone. 

Proclamation of Transvaal Territory. 

A deputation proceeds to England. 

1878. Another deputation proceeds to England. 
Walfisch Bay is proclaimed British territory. 

1879. The Cape Colony passes the Peace Preservation Act. 
Basuto Rebellion. 

Sir Owen Lanyon supersedes Sir Theophilus Shepstone. 
1878-1879. The Zulu War. Isandlwana, Rorke's Drift, Eshowe, Hlobane, 
Ginginhlovu. 
Death of Prince Napoleon. 

1879. Sir Bartle Frere confers with the Boers at Kleinfontein. 

1880. Griqualand West is officially annexed to the Cape Colony. 
The Hon. J. H. Hofmeyr forms the Afrikander Bond. 

Dec. 16, 
1880. 
1 880-1881. Transvaal War of Independence. Potchefstroom, Bronkhorst 

Spruit, Lung's Nek, Ingogo Heights, Amajuba. 
March, 188 1. An Armistice. 

881 ' 1 Convention of Pretoria. 

1882. Creation of the Republics Stellaland and Goschen. 

1883. A Deputation proceeds to England from the Transvaal. 
End of the Basuto Rebellion. 

Cetsewayo is allowed to return to Basutoland. 

1 JUU ' 1 Convention of London. 

Withdrawal of Suzerainty from the Transvaal. 



> Election of a Triumvirate in the Traansvaal. 
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1884. Basutoland becomes a Crown Colony. 

Death of Cetsewayo. Straggle of Dinizulu and Commandant 

Lucas Meyer against Sibepu. 
Creation of the New Republic. 

1885. Tembuland is annexed to the Cape Colony. 

1886. England recognizes the New Republic. 
Langalibalele is allowed to return to Natal. 

1887. Zululand becomes British territory. 

The New Republic is incorporated into the Transvaal as the 

district of Vrijheid. 
The College at Stellenbosch receives the name of Victoria 

College. 

1888. F. W. Reitz is chosen President of the Orange Free State. 
Zulu Rising. Dinizulu banished to St. Helena for a short time. 

1889. Formation of the Chartered Company. 
189a Formation of the Zuid-Afrikaanse Taalbond. 

An expedition is sent against Mashonaland. 
1 891. Engagement with the Portuguese at Massi Kessi. 

1893. Natal obtains Responsible Government. 
Subjugation of the Matabele under Lobengula. 

1894. Pondoland is annexed to the Cape Colony. 

1895. British Bechuanaland is added to the Cape Colony. 

1896. The Jameson Raid. Krugersdorp, Doornkop. 
Matabele Rising. 

W. T. Steyn is chosen President of the Orange Free State. 

Loss of the * Drummond Castle.' 

Rinderpest. 

1897. Zululand becomes a dependency of Natal. 

The Transvaal and the Free State conclude an Offensive and 

Defensive Alliance. 
Sir Alfred Milner is appointed High Commissioner. 
1899. Peace Conference at the Hague. 
Conference at Bloemfontein. 

° Ct -" t M The Boer War. 
1899. J 

1901. Visit of T.R.H. the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York to 
South Africa. 
March, 1902. Death of Cecil Rhodes. 

M *y 3"t, J Peace 

IQ02. J 

The Progressive Party obtain a majority in the Cape Colony. 

Funeral of Paul Kriiger. 

Departure of Lord Milner. Arrival of Lord Selborne. 
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1906. Liberal Ministry in England. 
School Board Act in Cape Colony. 
Establishment of the Z. A. Onderwijzers Unie. 
The Transvaal Colony obtains its Constitution. 
The Orange River Colony obtains its Constitution. 
Bambata Rising in Natal. 

Visit of T.R.H. the Duke and Duchess of Connaught to South 
Africa. 

1907. Dr. Jameson represents South Africa at a Colonial Conference 

at London. 

1908. The Merriman Ministry in the Cape Colony. 
The National Convention. 

1909. Preparation of the Draft of a Constitution. 

The Dutch Reformed Churches of South Africa resolve to unite. 

S. A. Academy founded at Bloemfontein. 

Natal is in favour of Union. 

Loss of the ' Waratah.' 

Death of the Hon. J. H. Hofmeyr. 

1910. The Union of South Africa. 



NOTES 



§ 4& We owe the name of Africa to the Romans, who, after the fall of 
Carthage, came into contact with the race of the Afarika or Awrigha, whom 
they called Afri or Africani. The Greeks spoke of Africa as Libya. 

§ 5. Herodotus mentioned the expedition in § 52 of his fourth book. 

§ 6. An attempt was made in 128 1 by the Genoese merchants, Vadino and 
Guido de Vivaldi, and another in 1291 by Ugolino Vivaldi and Theodosio 
Doris, to find a passage to India along Africa's west coast. 

§ 7. Henry die Navigator, Prince of Portugal, was born in 1394. He was 
knighted in 14 1 5 in an action against the Moors at Ceuta. He was anxious 
to reach Guinea, and to ascertain how far the dominions of his enemies, 
the Moors, stretched. He hoped to come in contact with Prester John, and 
to enlist his aid against the Moors. He was Grand Master of the Order of 
Christ, and he used the funds of the order for fitting out expeditions along 
the West Coast. It is not true that he was anxious to find a sea-passage to 
India. It was India Tertia (Abyssinia), or Third India, the home perhaps 
of the Priest-King, that he was anxious to reach. The discovery of Cabo 
Verde with its tropical vegetation and its "Black Moors" made a deep 
impression upon his age. Prince Henry died on November 13th, 1360, at 
the age of 67. He had spent his fortune, and had contracted debts as well, 
in his efforts to further the cause of maritime enterprise. The Gambia had 
been navigated, and the expedition had met with caravans from Cairo. A 
bright future was confidently expected. 

The Priest-King John, a mythical Christian king, whose home was sup- 
posed to be somewhere in the East, had been sought for by Westerlings from 
about the year 11 50. When all attempts to find his kingdom in Asia had 
failed, it was hoped that he would be found in Africa, and Abyssinia was 
called " Regnum presbyteri Johannis " up to the seventeenth century. Mon- 
golians had made war upon the Mohammedans, and it was this fact that 
led the inhabitants of Europe to suppose that the former were Christians. 

America is called after the learned traveller, Amerigo Vespucci, a Floren- 
tine, who undertook several voyages to the New World, as the Spaniards 
called the new continent. The descriptions of his travels, which were pub- 
lished in several languages, made him famous throughout Europe, while 
Columbus had been forgotten even before his death, and in 1507 a German 

193 O 
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savant, who looked upon Vespucci as the discoverer of the new continent, 
proposed that it should be named America. 

§ oa This Christian chapel was consecrated to Sao Bras, St. Blasius, one 
of the fourteen saints to whom Catholics pray for deliverance in time of need. 

The Jesuit Order, the Society of Jesus, was founded in 1534 by Ignatius 
de Loyda, and sanctioned by the Pope in 1540. Its motto was " Omnia ad 
majorem Dei gloriam " (All for the greater glory of God), and it concerned 
itself with the welfare of the soul, with education, and with mission work 
amongst the heathen. Nothing can detract from the invaluable services ren- 
dered by the Jesuits in the cause of knowledge, not even the grave faults 
which are to be laid to the charge of the order, especially in later centuries. 
The Jesuits were a strong support of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
sixteenth century. 

The glories of Portugal's Golden Age were sung by the Portuguese poet, 
Camoens, in his great epic The Luciad [the Portuguese]. 

§120. In 1543 Charles V. obtained Gelder, the last of the 17 Netherland 
provinces to pass into his hands. 

§ lib. The Reformers received the name of Protestants at the Diet of 
Spiers in 1529, when they protested against the resolution of their Catholic 
opponents to forbid all innovations in Church doctrines. 

§ \2c. William of Orange, son of the Protestant Duke William of Nassau- 
Dillenberg and Juliana von Stolberg, was born in 1533, and inherited the 
princedom of Orange in France from a relative in 1544. He thus became 
a sovereign prince. He was educated as a Catholic at the court of the 
Emperor Charles V. By his marriage with Anne van Buren he acquired 
large possessions in the Netherlands. The truth of his motto, " Saevis tran- 
quillus in undis" (I ride upon the wild waters, like the legendary kingfisher), 
became apparent when, against his own interests and pleasure, he threw in 
his lot with the Netherlander whom Philip II. was so bitterly persecuting. 
It is principally to him that Holland owes her independence. He became a 
Calvinist in 1573, and he was assassinated in 1584. He died, commending 
his soul and the unhappy nation, for whom he was laying down his life, to 
the keeping of God. He was called " William the Silent " by his enemies, 
but " Father William " by his nation. 

The name "Geuzen" means the " Beggars." This epithet, meant as a 
term of reproach, came to be a title of honour. 

The Inquisition came into existence with the spread of Christianity. When 
the sects of the Cathari and the Waldenses arose in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, the Church was much occupied with inquiring into the orthodoxy of 
people's views. The Inquisitors had much to do in Spain, where many Jews 
and Moors were forcibly converted to Christianity after 1391* In 1480 the 
Inquisition became an instrument in the hands of the Spanish Government. 
(Torquemada was Inquisitor-General in 1 48 1.) It was only in 1834 that the 
Inquisition was finally abolished in Spain. Its victims in the Netherlands are 
estimated at 50,000. 
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§ 13. The Constitution of the Republic of the United Netherlands may be 
briefly summed up as follows : — Up to the year 1581, when the Netherlands 
had revolted from Philip II., a liege lord had ruled the Netherland provinces. 
After 1581, attempts were made to find another sovereign in France or 
England, and a Republic came into existence only about 1587 or 1588, after 
the departure of the Earl of Leicester, the envoy of Queen Elizabeth. Each 
of the seven provinces was of the opinion that sovereignty or supreme control 
of affairs should be vested in the States (representatives of the lords temporal 
and of the cities, the lords spiritual having practically disappeared after the 
Reformation). The States elected a Stadholder, and the different provinces 
usually chose the same person. Thus, after 1589, the office of Stadholder 
was exclusively confined to the heads of both branches of the House of Nassau, 
the older branch bearing the title of Prince of Orange. In certain respects 
the Stadholder had sovereign powers ; for instance, in the appointment of 
the magistrates of cities. He exercised other rights conjointly with the States, 
and since the office was elective, he was also their servant. Thus he was 
superior to, on an equality with, and inferior to the States of the Province. 
At the same time he had supreme command on land and sea (as Captain and 
Lord High Admiral). 

When the representatives of the States of the Seven Provinces met in 
session, they formed the States-General. Each province had one vote. The 
States-General administered matters of common interest in the Republic, such 
as foreign affairs, the army, finances, the appointment of high officials, etc. 

The Pensionary of the lords temporal in Holland, State-Advocate, after- 
wards known as State-Pensionary, was president of the States of Holland. 
He was admitted to the deliberations of the States-General, and he conducted 
the correspondence of the Republic with her ambassadors, as well as her 
negotiations with the representatives of foreign courts in the Republic. 
Oldenbarnevelt and Johan de Witt exercised great influence upon the course 
of events. 

The Republic was thus a Federal Union of mutually independent states, 
and the States-General a federal administration. 

§ 15. Writing about the Dutch East India Company, Professor R. Fruin, 
Litt.D., remarks : "(She) has ceased to be simply a trading organization : she 
has become a power able to act on the defensive, and she exercises all the 
rights belonging to the representative of the Republic in India " ( Verspreide 
GeschrifteHt Hi. p. 378). "It was as sovereign, not as merchant, that the 
Company failed of its object" (Ibid., x. p. 308). 

§ 17. The Supreme Directory was at first composed of the Directors of the 
various companies which had been amalgamated into the United Dutch East 
India Company, and had a membership of 73. Death or removal reduced 
this number to 60, Amsterdam returning 20, Zeeland 12, and Delft, Rotter- 
dam, Enkhuizen, and Hoorn each 7. Vacant places were filled by the States 
of that Province who had a choice of 3 nominees. From this Directory of 60, 
the Assemby of Seventeen was chosen, 8 for Amsterdam, 4 for Zeeland, 2 for 
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Delft and Rotterdam, 2 for Enkhuizen and Hoorn, and one for all the 
Chambers except that of Amsterdam. 

The Directors reaped enormous profits. Witness the following doggerel — 

" Tweemaal vijf is tien. Nul ik houd er ien : 
Ien voor de klanten, en nnl voor de participanten." 

(" Twice five is ten. Nought and carry one : 
One for the directors, and nought for the shareholders." 

§ 1 8a. The name Batavia (like that of the Batavian Republic in later 
centuries) carries us back to the time of one of the Teuton nations, the 
Batavians, who inhabited the Netherlands about a century before the birth 
of Christ (Caesar, De bello Gatfieo, iv. io). 

§ 19a. As to enlistment in the service of the United Dutch East 
India Company, see the author's essay on the subject which appeared in the 
February and following issues, 1908, of the Gereformeerd Maandblad (edited 
by Professors Marais and Muller). As to the Voyage to the Cape, see the 
Congress issue, 1908, of De Unit (edited by Dr. Viljoen and Fetiche* and 
Stucki). 

The Artikel-Brief was the general Code of Laws for servants of the Com- 
pany. It was issued from time to time, as often as regulations were altered or 
added, as in 1 601, 1634, 1658, 1672, and 1742. It enjoined obedience to 
superiors in rank, laid down instructions in regard to the command of fleets, 
discipline on board, punishments for mutiny, conspiracy, irreverence, and 
profanity ; religious services, trade, book-keeping, length of services, salaries, 
compensation for loss of limb in the Company's service, distribution of prize- 
booty, promotion, ransoms ; the commissariat, arms, sanitation of vessels, 
wills and testaments, grumbling, quarrels, fights ; the treatment of natives, 
the oath of allegiance, etc. 

All servants of the Company were required to take an oath of allegiance. 
Soldiers and sailors swore " that they would loyally and faithfully obey their 
Excellencies, the most puissant States-General of the United Netherlands, as 
sovereign lord, His Serene Highness ... by the grace of God, Prince of 
Orange, Count of Nassau, etc., General-in-Chief and Lord High Admiral, and 
the Directors of the East India Company in their dominions, as well as the 
noble Governor-General, his Vice-Governors in the territories under his 
command, in the cities, forts, and other settlements of the East Indies, 
the directors in charge of the Company's stores, the Councillors of India, 
Commanders, Merchants, Shippers, Captains, and other persons in authority 
over them." The higher officials were required to bind themselves by 
another oath. 

The Huguenots lost their nationality by taking this oath, for they thereby 
acknowledged the States-General, instead of Louis XIV., as their most 
sovereign lord. 

§20#. The English East India Company came into existence during 
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Queen Elizabeth's reign. On December 31st, 1600, she granted a monopoly 
of trade between the Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of Magellan to the 
Governors and Company of Merchants trading to the East Indies. 
They obtained a charter, and the right to elect a Governor and twenty 
Directors. More privileges were granted the Company by Charles II. by the 
charter of April 3rd, 1661, and again by James II., until the English Company 
became a body similar to the Dutch East India Company. In 1698 a new 
Company obtained the same rights and privileges, the older Company was 
forced to amalgamate with it, and the United East India Company was formed 
in 1708. In 1784, Pitt's India Bill placed under a Board of Control the 
affairs of the Company not directly concerned with trade. In 1858 the Company 
ceased to exist. 

§ 21. Jan van Riebeeck was born at Culemborg in 1618, and called after 
his grandfather. His father was Anthony van Riebeeck, who was, very 
possibly, a respectable merchant or shipper. He died in Brazil in 1639. His 
mother was Elizabeth van Gaasbeek. She died at Schildam, where she was 
buried in 1629. Jan van Riebeeck was married at Schildam in 1649. He 
received a good education, and it is probable that, on the completion of this, 
he accompanied his father on his voyages, and since medicine had an attraction 
for him, that he acted as a kind of ship's doctor. He had a practical 
knowledge of nearly every country at which Dutch vessels touched, having 
resided in North China, Japan, Formosa, Greenland, the West Indies, and, 
naturally, the East Indies. He had been in the Company's service for the 
ten years preceding his appointment at the Cape. Before that time he had 
probably been engaged in whaling off the coast of Greenland. In 1648 he 
he was Merchant on board the fleet which picked up the shipwrecked crew 
of the * Haerlem.' On May 16th, 1662, he proceeded to Batavia, where he 
became Commander and President of the Government of Malacca. His 
wife died on November 2nd, 1664, at the age of 35. He asked to be 
discharged from office in 1665, and he then became Secretary of the 
Governor-General and Council of India at Batavia. In 1667 he married 
Maria Scipio, the widow of Merchant Jacob Grays. He died at the age 
of 58, on January 1 8th, 1677, and he was buried in the Great Church, 
which was pulled down shortly after 1800. The stone which marked the 
grave was overturned, and the spot where Van Riebeeck lies is no longer 
known. 

§ 26b. For Great Zimbabwe, see R. N. Hall's excellent work, " Prehistoric 
Rhodesia," London, 1909. 

§ 28. Placaats are ordinances. Properly speaking it is the seal which is 
the placaat (plakken = to stick) ; the ordinance with the seal affixed to it 
is the "placaat-letter," or "placaat," for the sake of convenience. An 
ordinance with a hanging seal attached to it is a " charter." 

§33. Abraham van Riebeeck, born at the Cape on October 18th, 1653, 
studied law in Holland, and became a junior merchant in the service of the 
Company, and, like his father," Secretary. of the Governor-General and Council 
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of India in 1684. He was appointed Governor-General in 1709. It was 
said of him that he was never known to smile. He died in 1 71 3, at the 
age of 60. 

§ 37. For Van Riebeeck ale Stickler tegen wil en dank, see the 
author's essay in the October issue, 1909, of De Unit; and for Van Riebeeck's 
prayer, consult the June issue, 1908, of the Gereformterd Maandbled. 

§ 40. Two Burgher Councillors were appointed in 1658, three after 1675, 
and six after 1786. These councillors gave place to a Burgher Senate of six 
members in 1795. The Burgher Senate was abolished in 1828. 

§43; Van Riebeeck's first wife was Maria de la Quellerie, the daughter 
of a Walloon minister, Abraham de la Quellerie by name. She was the grand- 
daughter of Chretrin de la Quellerie, an army chaplain, who was captured by 
the Spaniards in 1575, and ransomed by Prince William of Orange, after a five 
months' imprisonment, for a hundred crowns. Van Riebeeck's wife was thus 
a Huguenot. 

§44. New Amsterdam (the New York of to-day) was built upon Man- 
hattan Island, which had been bought from the Indians by the Dutch for 
the sum of 60 guilders [£$), a purchase very similar to that made by Aernout 
van Overbeke in South Africa in 1672. 

§ 47#. Advocate Aernout van Overbeke is the author of " Geestige en ver 
maeckelijcke Reys-Beschrijving," an account of his travels in the Indies as 
Councillor of Justice in 1668. 

§ 49#. During Van Riebeeck's administration at the Cape, the burghers 
had been so insolent in their complaints that the Directors found fault with the 
Commander for not tearing a document, " full of sedition and rebellion," to 
pieces before the eyes of the petitioners themselves. Van Riebeeck was 
too wise to do so. He explained point after point brought up by the mal- 
contents, pointed out instances where facts had been distorted, and sent the 
burghers home satisfied, after pledging themselves to better behaviour, and 
drinking the Commander's health. 

§ 50. The five points of the Castle named in honour of the Prince of Orange 
were the following : Burew, Nassau, Catzenellenbogen, Orange, and Leerdam. 

§ 52. For the condition of colonists at the Cape before the arrival of the 
Huguenots, see the author's " Remarks on the white population at the Cape 
before the arrival of the Huguenots " in the Annual Report of the S. A. A. A.S. 
Conference at Grahamstown in 1908. 

§ 543. Sheikh Joseph had taken part in a struggle for the Bantam throne ; 
he had been taken prisoner in 1683, and had been deported to Ceylon together 
with his family and retinue. In 1694, he was transferred to the Cape, where he 
died in 1699. Even at Java already the Sheikh was regarded as a holy man, 
and a number of natives ascribed miracles to him. 

§ 56. The term " Huguenot " was first used at Geneva about 1550, when a 
party of Reformers was called " Eidgenossen " ~(i>. " eedgenoten," bound 
by oath), or "Eiguenots," according to French pronunciation, and "Eigue- 
nots," by analogy with Hugo, became Huguenots. 
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With reference to their loss of nationality on taking the oath of allegiance 
to the Company, consult the note on § 19. 

§63. The outpost of Waveren was so-called after Gerard Boro van 
Waveren, Burgomaster of Amsterdam after 1683, and one of Prince William 
III.'s stoutest opponents in a battle of words. 

Witsenberg was named after the famous Amsterdam burgomaster family 
of that name. The motto of Cornells Janszoon Witsen, who was re-elected 
burgomaster time and again before 1667, was "candide et cordate" (Truth 
and a stout heart). 

§ 64. The Rev. Peter Kalden came to the Cape in December, 1695. He 
was granted a farm, Zandvliet, in the district of Stellenbosch, and he was 
concerned in the Van der Stel trouble and recalled to Holland. The Presby- 
tery of the Dutch Reformed Church at the Cape presented him with two 
addresses testifying to the services he had rendered the Church by his teachings, 
life conduct, and scholarly tastes. (Consult the Rev. Spoelstra's Bouwstoffen, 
i. 56-59.) The Rev. Kalden asked to be allowed to return to the Cape 
as a private individual in order to devote himself entirely to the study of the 
Hottentot language, his favourite study, so that the story of the Gospel might 
be told the natives in their own tongue. The directors, who desired peace in 
South Africa above all things, thought it advisable to refuse this request. He 
is the composer of the Latin verses which were put up in the Cape Town 
Church (Valentyn V., Book x. p. 16). He afterwards served the Company 
as chaplain of the settlement on the island of Ceylon. 

§ 65. The petition was smuggled on board by the ship's doctor, Abraham 
Bogaert, who was the bitter foe of the Van der Stels. Bogaert published a 
book of travels. 

§ 67. An account of Governor Noodt's death, together with the story already 
related in connection with it, has been given by a German who arrived in 
South Africa only after 1732. (Compare Theal, ii. p. 6.) 

§ 76. The second lapse of the Stadholdership, 1 702-1 747, came to an end 
by the election of Prince William IV. of Orange to the position of Hereditary 
Stadholder, General-in-chief and Admiral of the Union. This office was 
henceforth to be hereditary in the male and female line. 

§ 79. The Sumptuary Laws were promulgated at the Cape, not because 
the colonists there were much given to display, but because general instruc- 
tions had to be issued by the Dutch East India Company for the administration 
of all the territories under her control. 

§ So. In India (not the Indian Archipelago where the Dutch East India 
Company was master) the English had posts at Bombay, Madras, and Fort 
William (Calcutta), while the French owned Mah£, Pondichery, and Chander- 
nagore. About 1740 the Persians invaded India, and the Mogul Empire went 
to pieces. Dupleiz, the French Governor of Pondichery, found a strong 
opponent in Robert Clive, who became master of Bengal by the victory of 
Plassey in June, 1757, and thereby avenged the death of the 146 prisoners in 
the Black Hole of Calcutta (where they had been left to perish in 1756 by the 
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orders of the Nabob of Bengal). The French were also defeated at the battle 
of Wandewash in 176a England's Indian Empire was built up by the policy 
of Warren Hastings, the conqueror of Mysore, and first Governor-General 
(1784), and by the conquests of Sir Arthur Wellesley (the famous Duke of 
Wellington in after years), the hero of Seringapatam and Assaye (1799). The 
Company passed under Government control by the India Bill of 1784. The 
twenty-four directors of the Company were subject to a board of control con- 
sisting of six members of the Privy Council. The Governor-General and other 
high officials were henceforth to be appointed by the Crown. It was her 
Indian Empire that made it necessary for England to acquire the Cape. 

{89. With regard to the Lutherans at the Cape, see the essays of 
Professor J. W, Pont, D.D., which appeared in the Gereformeerd Maandblad 
during 1907 and 1908 ; also the work of the Rev. Wilhelm van Gendt, 
minister of Stellenbosch, Middel ter Vergefyking tusschen de Evangdische die 
tick onderscheiden door den naam van Gereformeerde en Lutersche % Amsterdam, 
1740. 

i 106. Horatius Maynier and other negro-philanthropists were very much 
under the influence of those principles of natural philosophy and the rights of 
Nature which had begun to occupy the minds of Englishmen in the seventeenth 
century. These notions were adopted and adapted by French writers and 
philosophers, and it was through the medium of the French language that they 
spread over the whole of civilized Europe. Voltaire's writings left a deep 
impression upon men's minds, but those of Jean Jacques Rousseau carried 
even more weight. The latter had a higher opinion of man in his natural 
state than of man in his civilized state, and in his Control Social, an essay on 
the State, as well as in his treatise on Education, he advocated a return to 
Nature. Thus a good many people believed that the negro or any other 
native, being the more primitive man, and thus more closely allied to Nature, 
was morally higher than the civilized white man. Bernardin de St Pierre, 
the author of the famous Paul et Virginie (1787), visited the Cape. It is easy 
to gather his own opinion from the prints which illustrate his travels, a widely 
different opinion from that expressed by a negro from Guinea, who obtained 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity at Leiden in 1742, and chose as the subject 
of his Latin thesis, "Slavery as not opposed to the doctrine of Christian 
liberty." 

§ 109. The Moravian Brethren, or Herrnhutters, originally came from 
Bohemia and Moravia, and they left these provinces on account of the 
persecution to which they were subjected. They settled on the estate of 
Count Von Zinzendorf in 1722, and a common order of worship was estab- 
lished in 1727, something like a Christian brotherhood based on family life. 
The Moravian Brethren have devoted themselves to missionary enterprise and 
the cause of education. Missionary colonies are now settled in many a 
country, and their labours have now been crowned with marvellous results. 

§ 122. Admiral Engelbertus Lucas was in command of the Batavian fleet 
of nine vessels. 
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§ 125. Pandours was the name given in Europe to a corps of irregulars 
from Southern Hungary serving in the Austrian army in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. It is very probable that the name was applied to the 
Hottentot corps raised in South Africa owing to the similarity of colour 
between them and the dark-hued Southern Hungarians. 

§ 142. " Did Holland sell the Cape ? " is the title of an excellent pamphlet 
published by Professor Heeres, of Leiden, in 1898, A short risurtU of the 
argument is appended. 

By the treaty of August 13th, 1814, England undertook to restore to 
Holland all her possessions up to January 1st, 1803, with the exception of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice. For these territories 
England would pay a sum of ,£6,000,000 sterling, one million of which would 
be paid to Sweden, while two millions would be devoted to the frontier 
defences of the united provinces of the Netherlands and Belgium, and three 
millions would be used to defray other expenses. Holland thus had no control 
over the money voted. It has still to be shown that England was ready to 
discuss such a question as the restoration of the Cape, and that Holland of 
her own free will gave up her claims to it. Lord Castlereagh conducted the 
negotiations, and made a very emphatic statement to the effect that he would 
not agree to the demands of Dutch statesmen for the restoration of all 
Holland's colonies. It was for England to state what she was willing to 
restore, and for Holland to accept her terms. If these were refused, the other 
great European powers would be called in to effect an arrangement at an 
International Congress (at Vienna, 1815). The threat had the desired effect. 
It was another case of the earthen and the iron vessel. Moreover, Holland 
never received a single penny of the money. For further particulars, consult 
Professor Heeres' pamphlet. 

S 150. So widespread were the ravages of small-pox in earlier years that a 
traveller would sometimes be described in his passport as not being pitted with 
pock-marks. 

§153. For the Slachters Nek Rebellion, see H. C. Vos Liebbrandt's 
excellent work, published at Cape Town in 1902. 

§ 158. A history by Professor Cory, M.A., F.G.S., of Grahamstown, on 
The Rise of South Africa. Vol. I. up to 1820 will shortly be published. 

§ 161. The application of steam-power to navigation preceded the regular 
use of steamships by a considerable number of years. Robert Fulton's steam- 
ship, which was launched upon the Hudson in 1807, was the first to continue in 
use. Denis Papin sailed up the Fulda from Cassel to Minden in a working 
steamship of his own invention in 1707, but his boat was destroyed by boat- 
men, who looked upon it as a dangerous rival. Papin died in obscurity and 
poverty some years afterwards. 

§ 173. With reference to the different systems of education in South Africa, 
see Professor J. I. Marais' lecture, The Union and Education, Cape Town, 
1908. 

That a better system of education was in use in the Free State than in the 

O 2 
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Cape Colony is largely due to the efforts of Dr. J. Brebner. The system of 
education introduced into the Transvaal by Dr. N. Mansvelt was highly 
recommended at the Paris Exhibition of 190a 

§ 183. Reinforcements were sent from the Cape Colony to India at the 
time of the Indian Mutiny of 1857. After the suppression of the mutiny, the 
English East India Company ceased to exist. The Crown took over the govern- 
ment of India, and the Governor-General gave place to a Viceroy. In 1876, 
H.M. Queen Victoria assumed the title of Empress of India. 

§ 186. After the elections of 1904, sentences were remitted, and those who 
had been disqualified for life were promised the franchise in five years' time. 

§ 195. Consult M. S. Preller's Life of Put Relief a book published at 
Pretoria in 1908, and well worth the notice of the young Afrikander. 

§ 200. The document could hardly have been drawn up by Owen. 
Retief, in my opinion, prepared the deed, for * South Africans ' is spelt 
' South Africans ; • the expression c he . . . deliver ' occurs ; the a in ' Country- 
men ' was afterwards changed to an e ; an exed lacks a second «, useful/ has 
2 ?s. A facsimile of the original is to be found in Dr. W. J. Leyds' well- 
known work, The First Annexation of the Transvaal, Amsterdam, 1906- 

§215. The terms "Convention" and "Treaty" have the same meaning, 
according to the statement made by the Under-Secretary for the Colonies in 
the House in 1894. (Hansard, vol. xxvi. p. 685, quoted by Dr. Leyds, 
Appendix, pp. 95-96.) Thus the Boers were treated as an independent nation. 

§217. Union or Federation. Under a federation each of the contracting 
states would retain partial self-government. (Consult the note on § 13 with 
regard to the Republic of the United Netherlands as a Federal Union.) 

§ 237. The Ethiopian missionaries from America, who came to South Africa 
a few years ago, are not contributing to the peace of the country, for they 
teach the Basutos, and other native races as well, that the black man is the 
equal of the white. 

§ 250. From 1845 to 1849 Ireland lost more than a million inhabitants 
through famine, disease, and emigration. The census returns of 1845 show a 
population of over 8 million people ; the last census returns show only half 
that number. The Habeas Corpus Act was not in operation during the Irish 
rebellion of 1847. Smith O'Brien, a member of Parliament for Ireland 
implicated in the rising, was found guilty of high treason, and sentenced, in 
the good old-fashioned way, to be strung up, decapitated, and quartered. The 
sentence was commuted to transportation. He entered Parliament again some 
years later. Colonel Lynch, the officer in command of the Irish Brigade which 
fought on the Boer side in the late war, was a member of Parliament, and the 
death sentence was passed on him also, but it was never put into execution. 

§ 264. It happened, strangely enough, that in 1895 the white population 
of the Transvaal comprised 163,000 Uitlanders and only 125,000 Boers. 

§ 266. That the Dutch-speaking Afrikanders of South Africa have kept their 
Dutch nationality is chiefly owing to the Great Trek, and the existence of the 
two Boer Republics for a considerable number of years. It was the vicissitudes 
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through which the Voortrekkers passed which kept the thought of their 
descent and their mother-tongue green in the hearts of the Cape colonists, and 
compelled them to render their relatives in the neighbouring state all the aid 
in their power. 

§ 278. After the massacres perpetrated by Alva's soldiers at Zutphen, 
Naarden, and Haarlem, Prince William of Orange wrote, "You ask to be 
informed whether we too are allied with a powerful potentate. Our answer 
to this is that we have formed so close an alliance with the Prince of Poten- 
tates that we are fully assured of our deliverance in due time by His strong 
and mighty arm." 

§ 282. There being no suitable place of confinement in the Cape Colony, 
Boer prisoners of war were deported to St. Helena, India, Ceylon, and the 
Bermudas. 

§ 285. The Memoirs of Paul Kruger, compiled by Frederick Rompel, and 
published at Amsterdam in 1902, contain a great deal of interesting and 
important matter connected with South African history. 

§ 286. The Poor Whites problem is, to a certain extent, the result of the 
war. The Dutch Reformed Church has partially solved the problem by 
establishing labour-colonies, as at Kakamas for instance, and industrial 
institutions at Stellenbosch and Uitenhage, where the destitute white is taught 
the dignity of labour. The Government will support the Church in this 
matter by a Labour Colony Law, and will make an effort to train the youth 
of South Africa to become useful citizens of the State, by introducing a 
compulsory system of education into the Colony. 

With reference to the official statement of the cost of the war, I have 
quoted the figures given by Lloyd-George, Minister of Finance, in reply to a 
question put to the House by Harold Cox. 

§ 287. In Church matters, too, an attempt is being made at union, and the 
Dutch Reformed and Reformed Churches of the Cape Colony, the Free State, 
the Transvaal, and Natal have resolved to unite with each other to form one body. 

The same attempt is being made in the matter of language. Witness the 
opening of a South African Academy in 1909. 

§ 294. Whether Rhodesia will eventually be admitted into the Union of 
South Africa remains an open question. 

H.M. King Edward VII. is, in addition to his other titles, " King of the 
British dominions beyond the seas. 1 ' 

The population of South Africa south of the Zambesi is estimated at 
10,000,000 natives, and something over 1,000,000 whites. Of the latter, 
some 600,000 are Dutch-speaking Afrikanders. 

The following is an extract of the Union Constitution of South Africa : 

Members of the Union.— The original Provinces of the Union are the 
Cape of Good Hope, Natal, Transvaal, and Orange Free State. Boundaries 
are to remain the same as before the Union. These four Provinces thus form 
a Federal Union. 

Executive Government— The Executive Government of South Africa 
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is vested in the King, and shall be administered by His Majesty in person or 
by a Governor-General as his representative. An annual sum of £10,000 is 
to be paid out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the Union for the salary 
of the Governor-General. An Executive Council shall advise the Governor- 
General in the government of the Union, and the members of this Council 
shall be chosen by the Governor-General. The Governor-General acting 
with the advice of the Executive Council shall be referred to as the Governor- 
General in Council. The Governor-General may appoint officers not ex- 
ceeding ten in number to administer such departments of state of the Union 
as the Governor-General in Council may establish. These ten officers shall 
be the King's ministers of State for the Union. Each minister of state shall 
be a member of either House of Parliament The appointment and removal 
of all officers of the public service of the Union shall be vested in the Governor- 
General in Council, unless the appointment is delegated by the Governor- 
General in Council or by law of Parliament to some other authority. 

The command in chief of the naval and military forces within the 
Union is vested in the King or in the Governor-General as his representative. 

Pretoria shall be the seat of the Government of the Union. 

The Legislature. —The Parliament— The Legislative power of the 
Union shall be vested in the Parliament of the Union, which shall consist 
of the King:, a Senate, and a House of Assembly. The Governor-General 
may appoint such times for holding the sessions of Parliament as he thinks fit, 
and may also from time to time, by proclamation or otherwise, prorogue 
Parliament, and may in like manner dissolve the Senate and the House of 
Assembly simultaneously or the House of Assembly alone : provided that the 
Senate shall not be dissolved before May 31st, 1920, and provided further that 
the dissolution of the Senate shall not affect any senators nominated by the 
Governor-General-in*Council. Parliament shall be summoned to meet not 
later than 6 months after the establishment of the Union* There shall be a 
session of Parliament once at least in every year. 

Cape Town shall be the seat of the Legislature of the Union. 

The Senate. — The constitution of the Senate shall be as follows: — 
Eight senators shall be nominated by the Governor-General in Council, 
and shall hold their seats for 10 years. One-half of their number shall be 
selected mainly on the ground of their thorough acquaintance with the reason- 
able wants of the coloured races of South Africa. If the seat of a senator so 
nominated become vacant, the Governor-General in Council shall nominate 
another. Eight senators for each province shall be elected by both 
Houses of the Legislature sitting together as one body (as constituted before 
May 31st, 1910). Such senators shall hold their seats for 10 years. Should 
the seat of a senator so elected become vacant, the Provincial Council of the 
Province for which such senator has been elected shall choose his successor. 
Thus the Senate numbers 40 senators. 

Parliament may provide for the manner in which the Senate shall be con- 
stituted after the expiration of 10 years. 
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The qualifications of a senator shall be as follows : — 
He must :—(<*) be not less than 30 years of age. 

(b) be qualified to be registered as a voter for the election of 

members of .the House of Assembly in one of the 
Provinces. 

(c) have resided for 5 years within the limits of the Union. 

(d) be a British subject of European descent. 

(e) be the registered owner of immovable property within the 

Union of the value of not less than £500 over and above 
any special mortgages thereon. 

The Senate shall choose a senator to be President of the Senate. The 
President may resign his office or he may be removed from office by a vote of 
the Senate. The presence of at least 12 senators shall be necessary to consti- 
tute a meeting of the Senate for the exercise of its powers. Questions shall 
be determined by a majority of votes of senators present. The President, 
however, shall have only a casting vote in the case of an equality of votes. 

The House of Assembly. — The House of Assembly shall be composed 
of 121 members, the— 

Cape of Good Hope electing 51 

Natal 17 

Transvaal 36 

Orange Free State ... 17 

121 

In 191 1, and every 5 years thereafter, a census of the European population of 
the Union shall be taken. The number of members to be elected in each Province 
shall be increased from time to time in proportion to the population of each 
Province, and the total number of members of the House of Assembly as 
constituted at the establishment of the Union. The total number of members 
shall not, however, exceed 150. Male adults shall be taken to mean males of 
21 years of age or upwards, not being members of His Majesty's forces on full 
pay. No person capable of being registered as a voter in the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope before May 31st, 1910, shall be disqualified from being 
so registered in the Province of the Cape of Good Hope by reason of his race 
or colour only. All polls shall be taken on one and the same day in all the 
electoral divisions throughout the Union, such day to be appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council. Before May 31st, 19 10, the Governor in 
Council shall nominate a Judge of any of the Supreme or High Courts of the 
Colonies, and the 4 Judges so nominated shall form a joint commission for the 
purpose of dividing each Province into electoral divisions, each returning one 
member. After every quinquennial census the Governor-General in Council 
shall appoint a commission of 3 Judges of the Supreme Court of South Africa 
to carry out any redivision which may have become necessary as between the 
different electoral divisions in each Province. 
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The qualifications of a member of the House of Assembly shall be as 
follows : — 

He must :— («) be qualified to be registered as a voter for the election of 

members of the House of Assembly in one of the 
Provinces. 

(b) have resided for five years within the limits of the Union. 

(c) be a British subject of European descent. 

Every Honae of Assembly shall continue for 5 years from the first 
meeting thereof and no longer, but may be sooner dissolved by the Governor- 
General. 

The Speaker. — The House of Assembly shall choose a member to be 
Speaker of the House. He may resign his office or he may be removed from 
office by a vote of the House. The presence of at least 30 members of the 
House of Assembly shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the House 
for the exercise of its powers. All questions shall be determined by a majority 
of votes of members present, the Speaker, however, shall have only a casting 
vote in the case of an equality of votes. 

Every senator and every member of the House of Assembly shall before 
taking his seat take an oath of allegiance before the Governor-General, or 
some person authorised by him. 

A member of either House of Parliament shall be incapable of sitting as a 
member of the other House ; provided that every Minister of State, who is a 
member of either House of Parliament, shall have the right to sit and speak 
in the Senate and the House of Assembly, but shall vote only in the House of 
which he is a member. 

No person shall be capable of being chosen or of sitting as a senator or as 
a member of the House of Assembly who : — 

{a) has been at any time convicted of any crime or offence for which he 
shall have been sentenced to imprisonment without the option of a fine for a 
term of not less than twelve months, except on certain conditions ; or 

( j) is an unrehabilitated insolvent ; or 

(c) is of unsound mind ; or 

\d) holds any office of profit under the Crown within the Union : provided 
that the following persons shall not be deemed to hold an office of profit nnder 
the Crown ; 

(1) a minister of state for the Union ; 

(2) a person in receipt of a pension for the Crown ; 

(3) a military or naval officer on retired or half-pay, or one whose services 
are not wholly employed by the Union. 

Each senator and each member of the House of Assembly shall receive an 
allowance of £400 a year, to be reckoned from the date on which he takes his 
seat : provided that from every day of the session on which he is absent there 
shall be deducted for such allowance the sum of £3. At any joint sitting of 
both Houses of Parliament the Speaker of the House of Assembly shall 
preside. 
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The Powers of the Parliament— Parliament shall have full power to 
make laws for the peace, order, and good government of South Africa. Bills 
appropriating revenue or moneys, or imposing taxation, shall originate only in 
the House of Assembly. The Senate may not amend any bills so far as they 
impose taxation, or appropriate revenue or moneys for the services of the 
Government ; nor may the Senate amend any bill so as to increase any proposed 
charges or burden on the people. The House of Assembly shall not originate 
or pass any vote, resolution, address or bill for the appropriation of any part 
of the public revenue, or of any tax or impost to any purpose unless such 
appropriation has been recommended by message from the Governor-General 
during the session in which such vote, resolution, address or bill is proposed. 
If the House of Assembly passes any bill, and the Senate rejects or fails to 
pass it, or passes it with amendments to which the House of Assembly will 
not agree, and if the House of Assembly in the next session again passes 
the bill, and the Senate again rejects or fails to pass it, the Governor-General 
may during that session convene a joint sitting of the members of the Senate 
and the House of Assembly. The bill shall then be carried, or rejected, 
by a majority of votes for or against it. If the Senate shall reject or 
fail to pass any bill dealing with the appropriation of revenue or moneys 
for the public service, such joint sitting may be convened during the same 
session in which the Senate so rejects or fails to pass such bill. A bill 
which has passed both Houses shall be presented to the Governor-General for 
the King's assent. The Governor-General shall declare that he assents in the 
King's name, or that he withholds assent. The Governor-General may return 
to the House in which it originated any bill so presented to him, and may 
transmit therewith any amendments which he may recommend. The King 
may disallow any law within one year after it has been assented to by the 
Governor-General. After any law shall have been assented to in the King's 
name by the Governor-General, two fair copies of such law shall be made, one 
being in the English and the other in the Dutch language. 

The Provinces. — In each of the four Provinces there shall be a chief 
executive officer appointed by the Governor-General in Council, who shall be 
styled the Administrator of the Province, and in whose name all executive 
acts relating to provincial affairs therein shall be done. In the appointment of 
the Administrator of any Province, the Governor-General in Council shall, as 
far as practicable, give preference to persons resident in such Province. Such 
Administrator shall hold office for a term of five years, and shall not be 
removed before the expiration thereof except by the Governor-General in 
Council for cause assigned, which shall be communicated to both Houses of 
Parliament. The salaries of the Administrators shall be fixed and provided 
by Parliament. 

Provincial Councils.— There shall be a Provincial Council in each of 
the 4 Provinces, consisting of not less than 25 members. Any person quali- 
fied to vote for the election of members of the Provincial Council shall be 
qualified to be a member of such Council. Any member of a Provincial 
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Council who shall become a member of either House of Parliament shall 
thereupon cease to be a member of such Provincial Council. Each Provincial 
Council shall continue for 3 years. The Administrator of each Province shall 
by proclamation fix such times for holding the sessions of the Provincial 
Council as he may think fit, and may from time to time prorogue such 
Councils, provided that there shall be a session of every Provincial Council 
once at least in every year. The Provincial Council shall elect a chairman 
from among its members. The members of the Provincial Council shall 
receive such allowances as shall be determined by the Governor-General in 
Council. There shall be freedom of speech in the Provincial Council, and no 
member shall be liable to any action or proceeding in any court by reason of 
his speech or vote in such Council. 

Executive Committees.— Each Provincial Council shall elect from 
amongst its members, or otherwise, 4 persons to form with the Administrator 
an Executive Committee for the Province. A member of the Provincial 
Council shall not be disqualified from sitting as a member by reason of his 
having been elected as a member of the Executive Committee. The Adminis- 
trator and any other member of the Executive Committee of a Province not 
being a member of the Provincial Council shall have the right to take part in 
the proceedings but shall not have the right to vote. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall on behalf of the Provincial Council carry on the administration 
of provincial affairs. All powers, authorities, and functions, which at the 
establishment of the Union are in any of the Colonies vested in or exercised 
by the Governor or the Governor in Council or any Minister of the Colony, 
shall after such establishment be vested in the Executive Committee of the 
Province, so far as such powers, authorities, and functions relate to matters in 
respect of which the Provincial Council is competent to make ordinances. 
Questions arising in the Executive Committee shall be determined by a 
majority of votes of the members present, and in case of an equality of votes 
the Administrator shall have also a casting vote. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall have power to appoint such officers as may be necessary in 
addition to officers assigned to the Province by the Governor-General in 
Council. 

Powers of Provincial Councils. — The Provincial Council may make 
ordinances in relation to matters coming within the following classes of 
subjects, that is to say : — 

(1) Direct taxation within the Province. 

(2) The borrowing of money on the sole credit of the Province. 

(3) Education, other than higher education, for a period of 5 years. 

(4) Agriculture. 

(5) The establishment, maintenance, and management of hospitals and 
charitable institutions. 

(6) Municipal institutions, divisional councils, and other local institutions 
of a similar nature. 

(7) Local works and undertakings within the Province other than railways 
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and harbours, and other than such works as extend beyond the borders of the 
Province* 

(8) Roads, outspans, ponts and bridges, other than bridges, connecting 
2 Provinces. 

(9) Markets and pounds. 

(10) Fish and game preservation. 

(11) The imposition of punishment by fine, penal ty"or imprisonment for 
enforcing any law or any ordinance of the Province. 

Any ordinance made by a Provincial Council shall have effect in and for 
the Province as long and as far only as it is not repugnant to any Act of 
Parliament. A Provincial Council may recommend to Parliament the passing 
of any law relating to any matter in respect of which such Council is not 
competent to make ordinances. 

A Provincial Revenue Fund. — A Provincial Revenue Fund shall be 
formed in every Province into which shall be paid all revenues raised by or 
accruing to the Provincial Council, and all moneys paid over by the Governor- 
General in Council to the Provincial Council. Such fund shall be appropriated 
by the Provincial Council by ordinance for the purposes of the provincial 
administration generally or, in the case of moneys paid over by the Governor- 
General in Council for particular purposes, then for such purposes, but no 
such ordinance shall be passed by the Provincial Council unless the adminis- 
trator shall have first recommended to the Council to make provision for the 
specific service for which the appropriation is to be made. When a proposed 
ordinance has been passed by a Provincial Council it shall be presented by the 
Administrator to the Governor-General in Council for his assent. An ordi- 
nance assented to by the Governor-General in Council and promulgated by 
the Administrator, shall have the force of law within the Province. The 
Administrator shall cause two fair copies to be made of every such ordinance, 
one being in the English, and the other in the Dutch language. 

Auditors. — Consolidated Revenue Fund.— In each Province there shall 
be an Auditor of Accounts to be appointed by the Governor-General in 
Council. Each such Auditor shall receive out of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund such salary as the Governor-General in Council, with the approval of 
Parliament, shall determine. Each such Auditor shall examine and audit the 
accounts of the Province to which he is assigned, and no warrant signed by 
the Administrator authorizing the issue of money shall have effect unless 
countersigned by such Auditor. 

The seats of provincial government shall be — 

For Cape of Good Hope Cape Town. 

For Natal Pietermaritzburg. 

For Transvaal Pretoria. 

For Orange Free State Bloemfontein. 

The Supreme Court —There shall be a Supreme Court of South Africa, 

consisting of a Chief Justice of South Africa, the ordinary Judges of Appeal, 
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and the Chief Justices and other judges of the several divisions of the Supreme 
Court of South Africa in the Provinces. There shall be an Appellate Divi- 
sion of the Supreme Court of South Africa which shall give judgment in case 
of further appeal against any judgment given on appeal, and there shall be no 
appeal from the Appellate Division to the King in Council. The Appellate 
Division shall sit in Bloemfontein. 

A Railway and Harbour Fund.— There shall be formed a Railway and 
Harbour Fund, into which shall be paid all revenues raised or received by the 
Governor-General in Council from the administration of the railway ports and 
harbours, and such fund shall be appropriated by Parliament to the purposes 
of the railway ports and harbours. The control and management of the rail- 
way ports and harbours shall be exercised through a Board consisting of not 
more than 3 Commissioners. There shall also be formed a Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, into which shall be paid all other revenues raised or received 
by the Governor-General in Council, and such fund shall be appropriated by 
Parliament for the purposes of the Union. 

A Controller and Auditor-General.— The Governor-General in Council 
shall appoint a Controller and Auditor-General. In order to compensate 
Pietermaritzburg, Bloemfontein, Cape Town, and Pretoria for any losses sus- 
tained by them by reason of their ceasing to be the seats of government of 
their respective Colonies, an annual grant shall be paid from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund for a period not exceeding 25 years to the municipal councils 
of such towns. 

Both the English and Dutch languages shall be official languages of the 
Union, and shall be treated on a footing of equality and possess and enjoy 
equal freedom, rights, and privileges. 

The control of native affairs, throughout the Union, as well as matters 
affecting Asiatics in particular, shall be vested in the Governor-General in 
Council. 

Summary.— The Union of South Africa includes 4 Provinces : The 
Cape of Good Hope, Natal, Transvaal, and Orange Free State. There is a 
Governor-General, and a Governor-General in Council. (A Union 
Ministry of 10 ministers of state.) Pretoria is the seat of government. 

The King, Senate, and House of Assembly constitute the Parliament. 
The Senate consists of 40 members, the House of Assembly of not more 
than 150. There are 4 Administrators of Provinces, 4 Provincial 
Councils, 4 Executive Committees, 4 Auditors of Accounts, and one 
Controller and Auditor-General. 
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Colour ; and Writing Lessons. 40 pp 04 

SECOND PRIMER. 
Simple Reading and Word-building. 24 Illustrations, all in 

Colour ; and Writing Lessons. 60 pp 05 

INFANT READER. 
Short Stories and Word-building:. 30 Illustrations; and Writing: 

Lessons. 92 pp 06 

BOOK 1. 
Readings in Prose and Poetry, with Special South African 
Lessons and Illustrations. With 64 Illustrations and 4 pages 
of Writing: Lessons. Crown 8vo. 128 pp 09 

BOOK 2. 
Readings in Prose and Poetry, with Special South African 
Lessons and Illustrations. With 61 Illustrations. Crown 8to. 

144 pp. O 10 

BOOK 3. 
Readings In Prose and Poetry, with Special South African 
Lessons and Illustrations. With 54 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
192 pp 10 

BOOK 4. 
Readings In Prose and Poetry, with Special South African 
Lessons and Illustrations. With 44 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
256 pp 16 

BOOK 5. 
Readings in Prose and Poetry, with Special South African 
Lessons and Illustrations. With 48 Illustrations. Crown 8to. 
288 pp 1 8 

BOOK 6. 
Readings in Prose and Poetry, with Special South African 
Lessons and Illustrations. With 43 Illustrations. Crown 8ro. 
296 pp 19 

LONGMANS' ADVANCED READER for STANDARDS 6, 
7, and EX-STANDARD 7. An Introduction to some of 
the best Poetry and Prose. With 41 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 288 pp a o 

Stocks of all Books in this List are held by the leading Booksellers 

of South Africa. 
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